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This year has seen some truly significant military 
anniversaries, with the most devastating battles of the 
First World War recently reaching their centenary dates: the 
Somme and Verdun. History of War has commemorated these 
monumental milestones with extensive breakdowns of the 
campaigns, including expert interviews, analysis, illustration and 
thrilling first-hand accounts. 

Of course, this year has seen much more than anniversaries, 
and the History of War Annual provides an essential 
compendium of military history throughout the centuries, from 
King Alfred’s Viking wars, to the charge of the Light Brigade, to 
the chaos of Black Hawk Down. 

Inside you'll find a first-hand account of the Battle of Goose 
Green, a full breakdown of Hitler’s disastrous Ardennes 
campaign, history’s 20 bloodiest battles, and much more. 
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or the modern soldier, whether they’re | 
engaging the enemy with small-arms 9 
fire in a Damascus suburb or guiding a j 
drone from the safety of a Californian air base,¥ 
war is a claustrophobic experience, fought on a 
relatively small scale. } 

By contrast, from ancient times through to 
the 20th century, the experience of combat for 
most soldiers was something that occurred 
on a monumental scale. Rather than being 
part of a small team, they’d have been just 
another man in the ranks of a vast force sent 
to battle it out with another huge army. Epic 
clashes litter history — clashes that often 
resulted in colossal losses. Indeed, it wasn’t 
uncommon for battlefields presided over by 
everyone from Caesar to Hitler to become 
mass burial grounds, with tens of thousands 
often butchered in a single day. As Wellington 
famously said after winning the Battle of 
Waterloo, “Nothing except a battle lost can be 
half so melancholy as a battle won.” 

It’s not implausible that the killing of 
combatants on such a monstrous scale could ! , 

: : Many of the retreating soldiers who were not 
ever happen again, but war, it appears, has killed in the fighting instead perished in the 
changed forever. Resources and technology both conditions on the Hindu Kush Mountains 
play their part, but it’s also just possible that ‘ 
the bloody lessons of history have finally been 
learned. Both politicians and generals alike now aie | 
seem to have concluded that if / 


war is unavoidable, then, a ~——~ | 
like a disease, it should be qu oe 


contained. With that in mind, r 
here are 20 of the bloodiest military =. ™@ 
disasters of all time. om 












LRETREAT FROM KABUL 


HOW AN ARGUMENT OVER A WOMAN SPARKED 
QNE OF THE MOST HUMILIATING DEFEATS IN 
HISTORY AS THE GREAT GAME WAS BORN 


In 1839, during an attempt to deter Russian 
imperial ambitions in India, Britain set out to 
create a bulwark in Afghanistan. They marched 
20,000 troops into Kabul, ousted the country’s 
leader Dost Mohammed and appointed local 
warlord Shah Shuja as the country’s puppet 
ruler. The British force, under the command of 
two experienced political officers, Sir William 
MacNaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes, established 
a presence in a newly built base in the city that 
was to prove to have poor defences. 

Within two years, however, the behaviour of 
the British had so antagonised the locals that an 
uprising seemed inevitable. Insurrection finally 
occurred in November 1841, after the favourite 
mistress of Afghan leader Abdullah Khan was 
taken to the house of a British officer. When Khan 
complained to Burnes but he failed to act, an angry 
mob broke into his house and murdered him. 





The emboldened mob, now swelling in 
size, surrounded the British base. It vastly 
outnumbered the troops inside now under the 
leadership of MacNaghten, who managed to 
negotiate a truce. They agreed to leave the city 
peacefully, but as they did, the son of former 
leader Dost Mohammed, Muhammed Akbar 
Khan, arrived in Kabul with his own army. On 
23 December, Khan killed MacNaghten and 
the British were thrown out of the country. They 
began their withdrawal on 6 January 1842, 
retreating back towards the British stronghold at 
Jalalabad 90 miles to the east. 

Blighted by sub-zero temperatures and 
barren terrain, the forlorn column soon began 
to fall apart. By the time it reached the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, it had become easy pickings, 
and was subject to relentless attacks by local 
tribesmen. Of the 16,000 who left Kabul on 
6 January, just one man - Assistant Surgeon 
William Brydon - made it to Jalalabad. Arriving 
bloodied and battered on the 13th, it is believed 
the Afghans let him go so that he could tell his 
grisly tale as a warning to others never to return. 
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The destruction of its 
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With the loss of Kabul, 
remaining British troops 
were soon evacuated 
from the country. Imperial 
Russia now made its 
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became known, had begun | 
and a second British | 
invasion followed in 1878. 

It was to prove the start 
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way or another, would 
ensnare both Britain and 
Russia right through to the 
modern era. 
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2. CAPORETTO 


THE USE OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS WAS THE KEY TO ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT MILITARY DEFEATS 


OFTHE 20TH CENTURY 


By the autumn of 1917, the Austro-Hungarian 
army had fought itself to a standstill against Italy 
along the European war’s second front. Since 
May 1915, it had engaged Italian forces in 11 
costly clashes but had failed to budge them from 
a battle line that followed the Isonzo River. The 
Germans, fearing their Austro-Hungarian allies 
were on the point of collapse, sent six divisions 
south to help initiate a decisive victory. At the 
Battle of Caporetto that followed, they launched 
a poison gas attack that was to prove the most 
successful of World War I. 

At 2am on 24 October, the Germans began a 
huge artillery bombardment against the heavily 
fortified Italian line. Among the shells that 
smashed down into its defences were six tons of 
diphosgene gas. Although poison gas had been 
used against French and British troops as early 
as 1915, the Italians had little experience of 
what was then an entirely new weapon, and what 
masks they did have provided scant protection. 


“IN ONE SECTOR, AN ENTIRE 
REGIMENT - THE ITALIAN 
871H INFANTRY - WAS 
EXTERMINATED IN MINUTES” 


3. ISANDLWANA 


1879 ) 


In one sector, an entire regiment — the Italian 
87th Infantry — was exterminated in minutes. 
Elsewhere on the line, the troops, realising that 
if they stayed put they’d be annihilated, fled in 
terror. The Italian line that had stood firm for 
two and half years quickly collapsed. German 
and Austro-Hungarian forces rushed in to take 
advantage. Within weeks, the Italians had been 
driven back 60 miles, losing about 700,000 
overall as casualties or desertion, including 
2/0,000 taken prisoner. 


Right: More than 500 Italians were killed by poison gas 
at Caporetto, while more than 500 times that many were 
taken prisoner by the Germans resulting in chaotic retreat 
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With its supply chain severely stretched, the German 
advance eventually ground to a halt at the Piave River, 
where a new stalemate was established. The damage 
the battle had done, however, was to have powerful 
political repercussions. The word ‘caporetto’ is still used 


by some Italians to describe a humiliating defeat, and 
the catastrophic reversal was to be consistently used 
in rhetoric after World War | to discredit the country’s 
liberal state. It played a key role five years later in 
persuading the Italian people to abandon democracy 
altogether and embrace the tough-talking Benito 
Mussolini and his fascist dictatorship. 








ARROGANCE FUELLED BY A BELIEF IN TECHNOLOGICAL AND RACIAL SUPERIORITY LED 10 THE MOST 


HUMILIATING DEFEAT IN BRITISH IMPERIAL HISTORY 


On 11 January 1879, Lord Chelmsford led a 
5,000-strong British column across from the 
British colony of Natal into Zululand, in South 
Africa. The invasion was primarily designed to 
seize territory. Chelmsford’s force was armed 
with the latest Martini Henri rifles and artillery 
pieces, while the Zulus had only spears and 
shields to defend themselves. 

Chelmsford had little respect for his 
enemy, and was so assured of success that 
he described them as “hopelessly inferior.” 

It was to prove a foolish and arrogant 
underestimation. As Chelmsford’s force 
pushed in to the country, the Zulu army 
commanded by their king, Cetshwayo, played 
hide-and-seek with them. 

For nine days, mounted scouts searched but 
found nothing to destroy, as the Zulus lured 
them further and further into their territory. 

On 20 January, Chelmsford made camp at the 
foot of Isandlwana — an isolated narrow peak 
looming over wild savannahs. The following 
day, his reconnaissance units reported that 
they’d found what they were looking for — Zulus 
in the hills, 12 miles to the south. 

Early the next morning, Chelmsford split his 
force. Leaving 1,700 troops to guard his camp, 
he led the rest to confront the Zulu army. But 
he’d been tricked. Cetshwayo’s main army was 


actually hiding behind a ridge overlooking the 
camp at Isandlwana — all 25,000 of them. 

At 11am, that almighty force swept down. 
Attacking the British in their classic charging- 
bull formation — a main body flanked by two 
phalanxes — they smashed into the British 
position. The redcoats fell back, and the Zulus 
slaughtered them between tents, upturned 
wagons and terrified horses. Four hours later, 
1,400 of Chelmsford’s troops lay dead in the 
grass. It was to prove one of Imperial Britain’s 
worst defeats to an indigenous people in nearly 
500 years of empire building. 


EL 


The 1964 movie Zulu famously recounts how 139 Brits 
fought off 4,500 Zulus at Rorke’s Drift in the wake of 
Isandlwana. But that heroic defence became part of 
SI CLMUM UTE ACL) OLMreli Cem MIME iiecl arse 


Isandiwana was a PR disaster. It needed drowning out, 
and the noise the British government made about Rorke’s 
Drift in the wake of Isandlwana did just that. Its military 
response, meanwhile, was equally cynical. Within six 
months, the Zulu Nation was no more - its warriors 
slaughtered by rapid-firing Gatling guns, its capital Ulundi 
torched, and its leader exiled. 












































Although they wielded far 
superior weapons, the 
British could not hold back 
the Zulu force 
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At the outbreak of World War I, Germany’s Kaiser 
Wilhelm enlisted the help of the fading Ottoman 
Empire. His plan was to inspire a global Jihad 
among the millions of Muslims living under 
British rule, and five days after hostilities broke 
out, he signed a secret pact with the Turkish 
leader Enver Pasha to help him achieve it. 

Pasha was not particularly religious, but the 
idea of a Jihad appealed to him. He was keen 
to unite the Turkic people in a modern empire 
to supersede the flagging one he found himself 
presiding over, and Jihad seemed the ideal 
means to achieve that. 

He immediately looked east towards a chunk 
of land that had once been Ottoman but had 
been seized by Russia in 1878. Desperate to 
retake what he saw as Turkish soil, he drew up 
plans to attack, and in December 1914, sent 
120,000 troops over the Allahuekber Mountains 
with the aim of encircling the Russian Caucasus 
Army on the other side. It was an ill-conceived 
plan. The Russians retreated to Sarikamis before 
the Turks got there, leaving the notorious Russian 
winter to do their fighting for them. The Turks lost 
25,000 men to the cold before even firing a shot. 


An illustration from 
French newspaper 
‘Le Petit Journal’ 
depicting the 
Armenian Genocide 


At the start of January 1915, the Russians mounted 
a counter-offensive against the depleted, frostbitten 
Turks. By 7 January, Pasha’s crusade had turned into 
a catastrophe. According to some estimates, Ottoman 
losses came to 90,000 dead, including 53,000 who'd 
frozen to death as the Russians chased them back 
towards their own borders. 
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Despite Pasha’s claim that he was liberating Turkish 
territory, the region he’d invaded was actually a hotbed 
of ethnic friction, with Turks, Russians, Kurds, Georgians, 
and Armenian Christians scattered throughout. The last of 
these groups would pay heavily for Pasha’s misjudgment. 
To explain his army’s rout, Pasha invented a narrative 
AVI ITSMs LAL Airsle Mm OXetcr i mmc: le)e\-Le MUM ey 1e am eye Tt 
Armenian resistance movement. Although no such thing 
existed, in April 1915 Pasha ordered that his men start 
exterminating the Armenians in the region. The result was 
the first modern genocide. It is estimated that more than 
1.5 million innocent people were murdered, and at the 
end of the war, Pasha fled into exile while the Ottoman 
Empire vanished from the map. 
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During the Siege of Alesia, Caesar's army 
constructed about 18 kilometres of four- 
metre-high fortifications in three weeks 
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Above: The Battle of Agincourt remains one of 
England’s most celebrated military victories and its 
spirit has been invoked in times of national crisis 
for centuries 
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OF ALESIA 


HOW JULIUS CAESAR DELIBERATELY TRAPPED HIMSELF BETWEEN TWO HUGE GAULISH FORCES AND 


DEFEATED THEM TO CONQUER THEIR COUNTRY 


One of history’s most bizarre battles was 
fought in 52 BCE in Gaul, present-day France. 
The armies of Julius Caesar, who were in the 
final stages of conquering the country, had 
hunted the Gaulish leader Vercingetorix and 
his 80,000-strong army down to the hilltop 
citadel of Alesia, near Dijon. 

Caesar and his army now lay siege, 
surrounding the city with a series of 
fortifications consisting of mantraps, 
watchtowers, 12-foot ramparts, and two 
15-foot-wide, 15-foot-deep ditches that, at 
ten miles long apiece, encircled the entire 
hilltop. Remarkably, this huge engineering 
project took 15,000 of his 60,000-strong 
force just three weeks to construct. With 
Vercingetorix now trapped inside, Caesar 
began to starve him out. 

During the early days of the siege, 
however, a messenger carrying a letter from 
Vercingetorix had managed to sneak through 
Roman lines and get word of the impending 
calamity to other tribal leaders. When Caesar 
received news that a huge Gaulish relief 
army of at least 100,000 was headed his 
way, however, he didn’t budge. Instead, he 
instructed his men to build another similarly 
huge barricade around his own army facing 
outwards. With his troops effectively walled 
in, there could be no escape — they would 
either fight and win on two fronts or die. 

After two months of the besiegers 
themselves being besieged, the Gauls 


launched a simultaneous attack from both 
within the citadel and outside Caesar’s 
barricade. There should have only been 
one winner, but Caesar’s defences proved 
impregnable and his battle tactics superior. 
The Gauls were routed, losing upwards of 
130,000 men in the fighting that followed. 


“WITH HIS ARMY EFFECTIVELY 
WALLED IN, THERE COULD BE 
NO ESCAPE - THEY WOULD 
EITHER FIGHT AND WIN ON TWO 
FRONTS OR DIE” 
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As ruthless in victory as he’d been in battle, Caesar 
ordered that 2,000 warriors of the thousands he'd 
captured have both their hands cut off. They were then 
sent back to their villages as a warning to others against 
further insurgency. Gaul was now gobbled up into the 


Roman Republic, Latin adopted as the official language 
and thousands enslaved. It remained under Roman rule 
until the fall of the Western Empire. Vercingetorix was held 
captive for five years before Caesar brought him to Rome, 
paraded him through the street in chains, then had him 
strangled in front of a bloodthirsty mob. 





7. BAGRATION 


1944 


WHEN THE RUSSIAN ARMY LAUNCHED ITS VERY 
QWN D-DAY, STALIN DEALT HITLER A KILLER BLOW 


June 1944 is best remembered in the West for 
the D-Day landings, but on the Eastern Front, 
that moment in history saw an operation that 
dwarfed what was happening in Normandy. On 
22 June, the Red army launched a mammoth 
offensive against the Axis forces then occupying 
Belorussia. Germany’s Army Group Centre 
under Hitler acolyte Field Marshal Ernst Busch 
had held the line there more successfully than 
Germany’s Army Group North in the Baltic 
States, and their Romanian and Hungarian allies 
to the south in Ukraine. The result was ‘the 
Belorussian bulge’ — a salient in the centre of 
the Axis forces’ front line. It was this bulge that 
the Soviets attacked. Hitting it with a total of 2.3 
million men supported by almost 3,000 tanks, 
10,500 heavy artillery pieces and more than 
2,300 aircraft. 

Assisted by a growing army of partisan 
fighters who'd formed in response to the brutal 
Nazi occupation and subsequent atrocities, 
they took the Germans totally by surprise. Nazi 
forces were surrounded and annihilated while 
the front line was swept back 450 miles in just 
five weeks, through Minsk all the way to the 
outskirts of Warsaw. Hitler’s Army Group Centre 
was effectively gutted in the process. Nearly 20 
German divisions were destroyed, while another 


Cortés’s conquistadors 
managed to capture the 
Aztec capital after a brief 
siege, killing about 200,000 
people in the process 





Above: Soviet troops almost completely destroyed an entire 
German army group during Bagration 


50 were severely mauled. In just over one month 
an estimated 300,000 German soldiers were 
killed, 250,000 were wounded and 120,000 
were captured. It was a greater defeat than 

even the disastrous Battle of Stalingrad that 

the Germans had suffered the year before, and 
would become Nazi Germany’s greatest military 
disaster of the war. 
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Operation Bagration - named after a tsarist general 
who’d fought Napoleon’s invading armies more than 
100 years before - was the knockout blow for Hitler on 
the Eastern Front. While he might not have accepted it, 
many of those he led knew what was coming, and his 
own generals even attempted to assassinate him on 
20 July as part of the failed Valkyrie coup attempt. The 
operation also redrew the map of Europe, establishing 





the Soviet Union as de facto ruler of most of Eastern 
Europe for the next 45 years, as Stalin’s troops and 
tanks seized Sofia, Bucharest, Warsaw, Budapest, and 
eventually Berlin. 
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1942 
THE BRITISH SURRENDER THAT BECAME ITS COSTLIEST DEFEAT 


Singapore was the British Empire’s ‘Gibraltar in the East’ — a 
great island fortress believed to be impregnable by the British 
even when Japanese forces began steamrolling down the Malay 
peninsular towards it in January 1942. 

Although the Allied garrison there was more than twice 
the size of the Japanese army it would soon face, most were 
inexperienced conscripts fresh off the boat. They were also 
hopelessly under-supplied in terms of food and water. Such a 
huge force — 85,000 — was never going to be sustainable ina 
drawn-out siege. 

By 3 February, the Japanese began shelling Singapore from 
the mainland and attacking it from the air. General Percival, the 
garrison commander, immediately had the causeway connecting 
Singapore to the Malay peninsular destroyed to prevent the 
Japanese using its roads. This postponed Japanese attacks for 
a week, and preparations for an amphibious landing were soon 
being made. Percival guessed that the Japanese would assault 
the north east of the island where the Johire Strait sea crossing 
was at its narrowest, and concentrated the bulk of his forces in 
this part of the island. It was to prove a huge mistake. 

On the night of 8 February, the first waves of Japanese troops 
began crossing the strait to the north west, landing 13,000 
men and quickly overwhelming the 3,000 Allied troops Percival 
had assigned to defend the beaches there. A further 23,000 
Japanese soldiers would follow them, largely unopposed, and 
after a week of fierce fighting, Percival surrendered to save his 
force being annihilated. 
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About 5,000 Allied soldiers were killed during the fighting - including scores 
bayoneted by Japanese troops in the Alexandra Hospital Massacre as they 
lay wounded in their beds. The remaining 80,000 were taken prisoner, with 
many sent to work as slave labourers on the notorious Death Railway built 


between Thailand and Burma from 1943 onwards, which killed more than 
12,000 Allied personnel. The fall of the garrison was the biggest surrender 
of British-led forces in history. In the weeks following the surrender, up to 
100,000 Singaporean civilians were executed by the occupying Japanese in 
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ANOTHER FUROPEAN ARMY DEFEATED IN 
AFRICA BY ITS OWN HUBRIS 


By the end of the 19th century, most of Africa 
had been carved up and claimed by European 
powers. One notable exception to this was 
Ethiopia, and the relatively new nation of 

Italy was keen to add it to its slender colonial 
portfolio, which already included neighbouring 
Eritrea and Somalia. 

By the start of 1896, Italian troops 
commanded by General Baratieri had invaded 
Ethiopia only to find they were soon running 
low on supplies. Faced with the prospect of 
a dishonourable retreat back into Eritrea, 
Baratieri instead decided to attack the much 
larger Ethiopian force assembled against him. 

Although he was outnumbered six to one — 
he commanded a force of about 18,000 while 
the Ethiopian army under Emperor Melenik was 
estimated at 120,000 — Baratieri believed that 
his superior weapons and battle tactics would 
win the day. 

The plan was to advance the Italian army in 
three columns in parallel formation so that they 
could create waves of cross fire to cut their 
technologically disadvantaged enemy down. 
During the night of 29 February, he moved 
his troops into position for battle at first light. 
When dawn broke, however, it was clear that 
in the dark the three columns had become too 
spread out. One column then wandered directly 
into Melenik forces, who’d been watching 
them from hills as they marched into the Adwa 
valley. Heavily outnumbered, this column was 
wiped out within hours. The other two columns 
were then attacked and overwhelmed in two 
separate and bloody encounters, with the last 
one cut to pieces as its men ran for their lives. 
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The Italians suffered 8,500 casualties in the battle, 
with a further 3,000 taken prisoner. Although 
Menelik’s force had suffered about 12,000 casualties, 
it was still a fighting force, and one now strengthened 
by hundreds of rifles and artillery pieces taken 

from the defeated Italians. As a direct result of the 
battle, Italy signed the Treaty of Addis Ababa, which 
recognised Ethiopia as an independent state. Ethiopia 
enjoyed its status as such for another 40 years - until 
the Italians, this time under Benito Mussolini, returned 
with tanks, aircraft and chemical weapons. Ethiopia 


Biesucr occupied by Italy from 1936-41. 
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Think of a military disaster and the Battle of 

the Somme is probably the first name that 
springs to mind. The events that unfolded on 

the battle’s opening day are among the most 
notorious in history. On 1 July 1916, a week-long 
bombardment that saw 1.7 million artillery shells 
fall on the German front line in France’s Somme 
Valley climaxed when two giant mines — which 
had been planted beneath German trenches via 
elaborate tunnel systems — were detonated. 

The blasts were so loud it was said the 
explosions could be heard in London 200 miles 
away. There was then a delay of two minutes 
before whistles were blown and 120,000 British 
troops clambered out of their trenches and 
began wandering across no man’s land. 

The bombardment had been so intense that 
the British High Command believed few German 
defenders could have survived it. They were so 
confident, in fact, that their infantry — mostly 
volunteers, mostly new to war, and for the most 
part carrying full kit —- were told to walk not run 
to the German lines. 

The German trench systems, however, 
were engineering masterpieces supported by 
deep subterranean dugouts that had kept the 
majority of its front-line troops safe. When the 
bombardment eventually lifted, its survivors 
raced to the surface, lined up the advancing 
waves of British Tommies in their sights and, in 
crossing enfilades of machine-gun fire, scythed 
a generation down. By the end of the day, 
the British had sustained more than 57,000 
casualties, with nearly 20,000 killed. 


“THE BOMBARDMENT HAD BEEN 
90 INTENSE THAT THE BRITISH 
HIGH COMMAND BELIEVED FEW 
GERMAN DEFENDERS COULD 
HAVE SURVIVED IT” 










Many of those who went over the 
top on the first day of the Battle of 
the Somme had never seen action 

before. Many never came back 


1944 
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Although Field Marshal Montgomery claimed that 
Market Garden had been “90 per cent successful,” the 
overall operation was a failure - the staggering courage 
of the British First Airborne division left stranded at 
Arnhem not withstanding. Allied casualties numbered in 
excess of 17,000 with nearly 7,000 British paratroopers 
captured after they’d fought down to the final bullet. 
Montgomery’s daring gamble had been a huge use of 
resources, and by the time it was over, the exhausted 
Allied advance ground to a virtual halt, allowing Hitler 
to launch his final great counter-offensive of the war 

| through the Ardennes Forest in the winter of 1944-5. 
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They were told to expect light 
resistance - they ended up 
confronting tanks 
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only two galleons as it sailed through the English Channel 
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__. KINGDOM OF ENGLAND vs HABSBURG SPAIN 
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Kel diirel i rake found it hard to attack, managing to sink 
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ENGLAND TOOK ADVANTAGE OF THE UNPREPARED SPANIARDS 10.CRUSHPTHE ARMADA 


By the late 16th century, tensions between 
Protestant England and Catholic Spain had 
reached boiling point. A combination of English 
support of Protestants in the Netherlands 

— then ruled by Spain — and the incessant 
plundering of Spanish ships returning from the 
new world by English pirates convinced Spain’s 
King Phillip Il to invade England. 

In August 1588, a huge fleet of about 130 
ships set sail from Lisbon. Its mission was to 
sail to the Spanish Netherlands, pick up extra 
troops and then land in England. 

As it passed the Isles of Scilly, however, it 
was spotted and a series of warning beacons 
were lit. Elizabeth’s court in London were soon 
warned of what was headed her way. 

As the armada, led by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, sailed up the English Channel in a 
distinctive defensive crescent formation, it 
came under attack from an English force led 
by Sir Francis Drake, however, it managed to 
remain largely unscathed. 

Reaching the continent, Sidonia realised 
there was no port in the Netherlands deep 
enough to accommodate his fleet, so he 
anchored off of Gravelines near modern-day 
Calais instead and waited for the rest of his 
invasion force to meet him there. No longer 
in their defensive crescent, his fleet was now 
vulnerable to attack. Drake sent in eight fire 
ships of “Hell Burners” — literally floating bombs 
— and the Spanish fleet fled. 
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As well as bullets 
and shells, 

Allied troops at 
Gallipoli were 

also threatened 

by diseases - 
thousands died from 
dysentery in the » Ua 
appalling conditions ' 
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Men of the 20th 
Massachusetts 
Regiment (Harvard 
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in the streets 
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18. FREDERICKSBURG 
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After the defeat, the Union’s President 
Lincoln came under increasing criticism 
from both the press and politicians. 
Union morale, already low, plummeted, 
while Burnside’s calamitous strategy 
and poor leadership sowed the seeds 
of insubordination within his army’s 
ranks. This was to blight his next 
offensive against Lee, the so-called 
Mud March in January 1863. Its failure 
Ro ie R RT mires ems 
go. He replaced him with the equally 
unsuccessful General Joe Hooker before 
appointing General George Meade - a 
commander who finally proved capable 
of matching Robert E Lee’s brilliance, 
defeating him at the Battle of Gettysburg 
in 1863 and turning the tide of the war. 








HOW TACTICAL NAIVETY AND POOR LEADERSHIP LED 10 NEEDLESS SLAUGHTER 


In what was the most one-sided battle during the 
American Civil War, more than 100,000 Union 
troops under the command of General Ambrose 
Burnside attacked Confederate positions 
outside the town of Fredericksburg in Virginia. 
Compared to its enemy, the 80,000-strong 
Confederate force was poorly fed and poorly 
equipped but it had the distinct advantage of 
being under the command of the brilliant General 
Robert E Lee. 

Lee had placed his troops in what he rightly 
believed to be an impregnable position in the 
hills above Fredericksburg. On 13 December 
1862, Burnside — under pressure from US 
President Abraham Lincoln to attack — staged 
a foolhardy full-frontal assault. Under punishing 


fire, his troops crossed the Rappahannock River 
in barges to take the town of Fredericksburg. 
Two days later, he then sent his men up into the 
high ground to assault the Confederate forces’ 
entrenched position. 

The necessity of holding the high ground in 
a battlefield is one of warfare’s oldest lessons, 
and it was one not lost on Lee. He repelled wave 
after wave of Union attacks by sending sweeping 
volleys of gunfire down into the assaulting 
Northern troops. In less than two hours, more 
than 6,000 union soldiers were wiped out. “It is 
well that war is so terrible,” Lee was heard to say 
during the fighting, “otherwise we should grow 
too fond of it.” By the end of the battle, Union 
casualties had grown to more than 12,500 men. 


20 BLOODIEST BATTLES 


19. HIGHWAY OF DEATH “HIGHWAY 80, THE SIX-LANE 


MOTORWAY THAT LEADS OUT 


A FINAL BLOW TO RETREATING FORCES IN WHICH THOUSANDS ARE KILLED OF KUWAIT AND INTO IRAQ, 


One of modern history’s most memorable — 
and shocking — slaughters occurred in 1991. 
Highway 80, the six-lane motorway that leads 
out of Kuwait and into Iraq, became one of 
history’s most infamous killing grounds. 
During the First Gulf War, when Iraqi troops 
occupying Kuwait were expelled by a US-led 


coalition, US and Canadian aircraft blitzed a BECAME ONE OF HISTORY'S MOST 

convoy of vehicles along the road as they fled 

core INFAMOUS KILLING GROUNDS” 
It’s thought that up to 10,000 Iraqis were 


incinerated. The devastation was so shocking 


that US President Bush Snr ended hostilities ECW he Se0dal) duscel! > Teepe ulead neck 
across the border in any vehicle they could find, US 
the next day. and Canadian pilots bombarded them from the air 
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WAR IN FOCUS 





WAR IN FOCUS 


. s 
“GOOD HEALTH, AND DOWN ‘9s 
WITH THE REBELS!” At 


Taken August 1863 


Nathan Johnson of the 93rd NY Volunteers, = 

Army of the Potomac, raises his glass to the pe 

camera as he sits with fellow officers. Here — 

photographed camped in Virginia, the | 
previous month the unit had fought f 

at the Battle of Gettysburg. Fat 
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Only Alfred 

and Wessex 
stood between 
complete Viking 
rule of Britain 
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Alfred the Great’s 
‘Vs | : ‘nV 
By 86/7, Wessex was the only kingdom left standing against 
a seemingly unstoppable Viking force... and defeat meant 





n January 878, a band of men made their 

way through the Wessex countryside. 

Viking patrols searched for them, but 
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paths: this was their country. The man on 
the run was Alfred, and he was last king of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The Viking age had begun in 793 with the 
sacking of the monastery at Lindisfarne, but 
by the second half of the ninth century, raiders 
were becoming conquerors. The Great Heathen 
Army landed in East Anglia in 865 and, led 
by the three sons of the legendary Ragnar 
Lothbrok, it had set about its task. Northumbria 
fell in 866 and East Anglia in 869; Mercia had 
been neutered as a fighting force in 867. In less 
than five years, three of the four Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms had fallen — only Wessex remained. 

The Vikings were masters of intelligence 
gathering. Their traders penetrated deep into 
Early Medieval societies, bringing back reports of 
the shifting political allegiances of the kingdoms 
of Europe. By 870, the leaders of the Great Army 
were well acquainted with the fact that Wessex 
was led by a young, untried king, AEthelred, who 
had only a younger and even less tried brother to 
succeed him. 

Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were held together by 
oaths and personal obligations — kill the king, 
and the Vikings could reset these obligations in 
their own favour, either by installing a puppet or 
taking direct rule. For the magnates of Wessex, 
having witnessed the fates of the other Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, it must have seemed as if the 
Viking tide was inexorable. The wilier among 
them may have already been sending out feelers 
to the Great Army, inquiring as to the reward 
attendant upon a change of allegiance. 

But first the leaders of the Great Army 
expedition, Halfdan and Bagsecg, had to show 
that they were serious — just how serious they 





life or death for Anglo-Saxon Britain 


were was demonstrated when they launched 
their attack in December 870. Winter was when 
men huddled by their fires; it was no time for 
war. But with the Wessex fyrd — the levy of 
free men and royal retainers that made up the 
kingdom’s army — having returned to their fields, 
winter allowed the Great Army complete freedom 
of action. 

The Vikings made the most of it, sailing up 
the Thames to the royal estate at Reading. 
This estate held the food renders due to the 
king, thus providing ample stores for the Viking 
force. As was their normal practice, the Danes 
set about fortifying their base, constructing a 
rampart to defend the tongue of land they’d 
occupied at the confluence of the rivers Thames 
and Kennet, while having their boats dragged 
upon the strand ready to retreat, should that 
prove necessary. 


Wessex strikes 
Given everything they’d learned in previous 
campaigns — when the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
took weeks to assemble their forces — Halfdan 
and Bagsecg could be forgiven for thinking they 
had time to finish digging in. The logistics of war 
were such that, even with the royal supplies, the 
Great Army needed to send out foraging parties. 
So three days after setting camp at Reading, 
Halfdan dispatched two Viking earls to plunder 
the surrounding countryside. But the men of 
Wessex were moving fast. The ealdorman of 
Berkshire had gathered his fyrd and, catching 
the foraging party in open countryside, he 
attacked. In the heaving, hacking scrum of the 
shieldwall, one of the Viking earls fell and, for 
the first time, the invaders broke and fled. The 
Battle of Englefield was won. 

Although not much more than a skirmish, the 
Battle of Englefield was the first victory over the 
Great Army. Seeking to make the most of this, 
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ALFRED THE GREAT’S VIKING WARS 


King Acthelred, with his brother Alfred, launched 
an attack on the Viking base at Reading. 

This assault failed, and the royal brothers 
only just escaped with their lives. Now it was 
Halfdan’s turn to follow up his victory so, four 
days later, he marched his army from its base 
at Reading, heading west towards the royal 
estate at Wallingford. This was a resource that 
A-thelred and Alfred could not lightly give up. 
Approaching the Berkshire Downs, the Great 
Army split into two wings, one led by Halfdan and 
Bagsecg, the other by Viking earls, deploying 
along a ridge top in this landscape of long rises. 

In response, the West Saxons also split their 
army in two, one wing commanded by Acthelred 
and the other by Alfred. The royal brothers were 
both devout and began the morning by hearing 
Mass. According to some sources, Acthelred 
remained afterwards to pray while Alfred left 
and, upon seeing he had to either attack or 
withdraw, charged ‘like a wild boar’ up the hill. 
This supposedly won Alfred a great victory. 

If that seems unlikely, it’s because it is. 
What is likely to have happened is that the 
sources, all sponsored by Alfred, played down 
A-thelred’s part in the Battle of Ashdown. A 
more likely explanation of the battle is that 
the brothers deliberately planned for Alfred to 
engage both wings of the Great Army and then, 
when the shieldwalls were engaged and unable 
to manoeuvre, AAthelred would attack, catching 
the Viking army in its flank. It was a risky tactic, 
for it required Alfred and his men to withstand 


the Viking vice long enough to engage them 
completely before AEthelred could attack, and 
yet it worked. 

The Great Army lost Bagsecg, five earls and 
many men, but the West Saxon losses were 
significant as well. Just two weeks later, the 
sides fought again, at Basing, but this time 
Acthelred and Alfred had to withdraw. The year 
of battles had seen five within a month, in the 
coldest part of the year. Through the rest of the 
winter, the war turned into a battle of logistical 
attrition, with the Vikings sending out foraging 
parties and Acthelred and Alfred leading patrols 
over the Downs to ambush them. 

With spring, the fighting resumed in earnest. 
The other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms had cracked 
under Viking pressure, but Wessex was proving 
tougher. To cover the losses of the Battle of 
Ashdown, Halfdan called in reinforcements and 
by spring, they were in place, and the armies 
met at Meretun (the location of which has not 
been determined), with the Great Army the 
‘masters of the field’. Halfdan was not able to 
kill Aethelred or Alfred, and the last few months 
had proved that so long as the West Saxons had 
leaders, they would fight. However, the Saxons 
were fast running out of leaders as, in April 
8/1, King Acthelred died. Alfred, the fifth of five 
brothers, was now king at the age of 21. 

The Vikings gathered further men when a 
‘great Summer army’ arrived and, with a young 
king on the throne, they made a further thrust 
into the heart of Wessex, meeting Alfred in 
battle at Wilton. Again, Alfred lost, but again 


the Vikings could not kill or capture him. For the 
Great Army, it was time to rethink the strategy. 
Alfred, for his part, desperately needed a chance 
to regroup and rest. So, representatives of the 
two sides met and thrashed out terms. Alfred, 
quite literally, bought himself time. In the autumn 
of the year of battles, the Great Army withdrew 
to London. The year had seen nine general 
engagements (not all recorded), the death of 
two kings, as well as many thegns and earls, but 
Wessex, and Alfred, still stood. 


Alfred consolidates 

The king had bought himself some time but, so 
far as the records indicate, he spent it by shoring 
up his rule of Wessex, tying the ealdormen (who 
ruled the shires in the king’s name) to him by 
giving gifts. For its part, the Great Army was 
employed over the next few years in putting 
down rebellions and then, finally, taking Mercia 
under direct control. 

The Great Army also had a new leader. His 
name was Guthrum and he had led the ‘great 
summer army’ that had arrived on English 
shores in 8/71. When the time came to renew 
the assault on Wessex, Guthrum’s strategy 
showed that he had learned from the previous 
campaign. The preferred Viking strategy was 
to use river systems to sail into the heart of a 
kingdom, exploiting its political divisions. But 
while the Thames defined the northern border 
of Wessex, there were no easily navigable 
tributaries flowing into the heart of the kingdom. 
So, in 8/6, when Guthrum launched a fresh 
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A NEW ARMY 


The success of the Vikings was down to two key 
strategic advantages: mobility and surprise. If 
they encountered a substantial enemy force, the 
Northmen preferred to retire behind their defences 
and wait them out. They knew full well that the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms could not keep an army in 
the field for long - after a few months, men would 
start drifting back to their homes and fields. To 
counter this, Alfred realised he needed a standing 
army, and a mounted one at that, to mute the 
Vikings’ own mobility. So, he set about creating 
one: “The king’s reforms kept half the warriors 
on duty and half in reserve.” The horses were 
not the great war beasts of the high Medieval 
_ period, but smaller animals, ideally suited 
4 PN for carrying the relatively lightly armoured 
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The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions four 
naval actions in the whole ninth century: 
Alfred took part in three of them. In his 
analysis of the Vikings’ strategic advantage, 
Alfred soon realised the importance of sea 
power, and he set about trying to counteract that. 
The Chronicle records that Alfred ordered ships 
be built twice the length of Viking longships, 
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with 60 oars or more. Alfred personally designed 
them to be faster and steadier than the enemy 
ships, that they might engage the Danes at sea 
or soon after landing, and bring superior numbers 
to bear in a battle whose outcome would be 
largely determined by strength of numbers. In 
this respect, Alfred could be said to have founded 
the English navy. 


Uk 


The army and navy provided offensive options, 
but the kingdom needed defence in depth. 

To that end, Alfred built fortresses, or burhs, 
across the kingdom, each carefully placed in 

a strategic location. But a fortress without 

men to guard it would be to simply provide 
strongpoints for the Vikings - Alfred had to 
ensure manpower. So he created fortified towns, 
the first since Roman times, with each given 
sufficient land to ensure it was economically 
viable, and arranged so that nowhere in Wessex 
was more than 20 miles - a day’s march - from 
the refuge they provided. In particular, Alfred 
guarded rivers - building burhs in Southwark, 
Sashes, Wallingford and Cricklade to guard 

the Thames - and along the coast to guard the 
mouths of rivers and the best harbours. Inland 
burhs were sited to guard the Roman road 
system and Britain’s ancient trackways. 





assault on the country, he attacked by land and 
sea simultaneously. 

The Great Army had taken winter quarters in 
Cambridge but, at night and in secret, a land 
force, probably mounted, slipped from the town 
and rode at speed through the heart of Wessex 
to Wareham in Dorset. Here, Guthrum met a 
naval expeditionary force that had sailed around 
the coast from East Anglia. The Northmen set 
about fortifying their position, set between the 
rivers Frome and Piddle. As a back-up, Guthrum 
had also taken Brownsea Island in Poole 
Harbour, which commanded the entrance to the 
harbour and both secured his rear and allowed 
for a swift retreat should it prove necessary. 
Through this land and sea assault, Guthrum was 
sending a message to the magnates of Wessex: 
your king cannot protect you. With his lines of 
communication secure, all Guthrum had to do 
was wait, and Alfred knew it. 

The warlords met. This was an era when 
conflict was personal: from the shoving scrum of 
the shieldwall to the face-to-face encounters of 
negotiators, men met their foes and took their 
measure. For his part, Alfred was confident he’d 
struck a deal with Guthrum: gold and hostages 
and the Viking’s oath, taken on his pagan gods, 
that he would leave Wareham. But Guthrum was 
after more than gold. He wanted a kingdom. 
Taking advantage of a slackening in Alfred’s 
siege, Guthrum escaped from Wareham, riding 
west, outpacing the pursuit. Guthrum left the 
hostages behind with their throats cut. 

Guthrum rode to Exeter. The town lay on the 
edge of Dumnonia, one of the old kingdoms of 
the Britons that had only recently been subdued 
by the Anglo-Saxons. By taking Exeter, was 
Guthrum sending a message to the Britons, 
asking for their backing and allegiance in his war 
with Alfred? It is certainly possible, but before 
the old Brythonic nobility could throw their lot in 
with Guthrum, the Viking’s strategy was, quite 
literally, blown away. His naval forces, sailing to 
join him in Exeter, were caught in a storm and 
scattered, with as many as 120 ships lost. 

It was time to talk... again. Alfred, ina 
stronger position, negotiated Guthrum’s 
withdrawal. Watching the Viking leader cross 
into Mercia, Alfred must have thought that he 
had weathered the second great assault on his 
kingdom, but although he had forced Guthrum’s 
retreat, he had not defeated him. Alfred only 
had one clear victory over the Great Army to 
his credit; little reassurance to the magnates 
of Wessex, who would lose everything should 
their young king fall. While Guthrum resupplied 
in Mercia, he sent emissaries into Wessex, 
targeting the ealdormen with an offer: join me, 
or at the least stand aside, and keep your land 
when a new king is raised. 

It seems that at least one of Alfred’s 
ealdormen listened. Wulfhere, ealdorman of 
Wiltshire, was later stripped of his position 
and lands. With the king’s agent suborned, 
Guthrum was ready to make his move. Alfred 
and his household spent the Christmas of 877 
in Wiltshire, at his estate in Chippenham. They 
remained there through the 12 days, unaware 
of what Guthrum was planning. Early in 878, he 
struck. Once again he moved at night, in winter, 
and he caught Alfred completely by surprise. 
Still at feast in Chippenham, Alfred heard that 
Guthrum was moving fast south towards him. 


“EROM THE SHOVING SCRUM OF THE SHIELDWALL TO THE FACE: 


ALFRED THE GREAT’S VIKING WARS 


Alfred fought a few small battles at 
sea against the invading Vikings 





TO-FACE ENCOUNTERS OF NEGOTIATORS, MEN MET THEIR FOES 


With only his household about him, the king 
faced a stark choice: stay and fight — and die 
— or flee, sending the message that Guthrum 
wanted the magnates of Wessex to hear: their 
king was gone. 

Alfred ran but he did not flee. Instead, he 
started working his way west towards the 
marshes of the Somerset Levels, a land he knew 
from boyhood, where he could find sanctuary 
amid the islets and channels. Safe in the levels, 
Alfred made camp on the Isle of Athelney and 
set about doing to the Vikings what they had 
been doing to the Anglo-Saxons for the last 
few decades: launching hit-and-run raids that 
kept the enemy off balance. In the art of mobile 
warfare, Alfred had been taught by masters. He 
also sent out messengers, Summoning the men 
of the kingdom to rally to him. 

In the seventh week after Easter (that is, 
between 4 and 10 May 878), Alfred rode 
from the marshes to Egbert’s Stone. He had 
summoned the men of Somerset, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire to meet him there. If they came, he 
would have an army. If they didn’t, his cause was 
lost. Luckily for him, he soon had his army. 


AND TOOK THEIR MEASURE” 


Maintaining the pace, Alfred moved north 
at dawn the next day, while sending scouts to 
ascertain Guthrum’s exact position. For his part, 
Guthrum would have quickly heard that Alfred 
had finally emerged from the marshes. The 
Viking king was still in Chippenham and, with 
his enemy in plain sight, he did not hesitate to 
engage. Guthrum marched out to meet Alfred, 
taking position near Bratton Camp, an lron-Age 
hillfort on the western edge of Salisbury Plain. 
The fort, set on a ridge rising to 740 feet (around 
225 metres) above the surrounding countryside, 
provided clear lines of sight to Alfred’s approach. 
A day later, they saw him — Alfred was marching 
towards their position. 


The fight for England 

The Battle of Edington took place between 6 
and 12 May 878. It may be the single most 
important clash in English history. A victory 

for Guthrum would have ended the last Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom. Today, we would most likely be 
speaking a derivative of Old Norse, and England, 
the land of the Angles, would never have come 
into existence. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT’S VIKING WARS 


“FRED HAD FACED, AND BEATEN, THE LARGEST COMBINED 
VIKING ASSAULT ON BRITAIN AND HE HAD DONE SO NOT 
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THROUGH A SET-PIECE BATTLE BUT BY DENYING THE VIKINGS THE 


STRATEGIC ADVANTAGES THEY HAD PREVIOUSLY ENJOYED” 


The battle likely took place on the ridge of land 
in front of the hillfort. Setting his force there, 
Guthrum could ensure he was not outflanked 
— an important consideration as Alfred’s forces 
probably outnumbered his. But as Guthrum and 
the Northmen watched Alfred approach, they 
would have been confident: the Great Army had 
the better warriors and the confidence of its 
historic success on the battlefield. 

Before the shieldwalls met, Alfred’s men threw 
spears that were designed to embed themselves 
in their enemies’ shields and weigh them down. 
Then, after insults and challenges, came the 
charge and clash, with Alfred and Guthrum each 
taking their places in the centre of their lines. 
Spears with leaf-shaped heads thrust for gaps. 
The shields themselves, with their heavy centre 
bosses, were as much for offence as defence. 

The battle lasted for hours but, finally, 
Guthrum’s shieldwall broke. When this 
happened, defeat was usually swift and 
catastrophic — in fact, a mark of Alfred’s 
battlefield prowess was that he had suffered 
so many defeats and yet had managed fighting 
retreats that did not turn into routs: a major 
feat when he did not have ranged weapons 
to lay down covering fire. Guthrum, with a few 
men, fled, riding for his base at Chippenham. 
Leaving the majority of his army to finish off the 
stragglers, Alfred followed. This time, Guthrum 
was not going to escape. 

Alfred laid waste to the area around 
Chippenham, and waited. 14 days later, starving 
and helpless, Guthrum and his remaining men 
sued for peace. Alfred could have taken and 
killed them all. Instead, he invited the pagan 
Vikings to accept baptism, and then to return 
to their lands with his gifts. Given Guthrum’s 
penchant for treachery, this might seem mad, 
but Alfred had a clear plan. By making Guthrum 
his spiritual son, he was drawing him into the 
Anglo-Saxon world, while maintaining a man 
now beholden to him as dominant in the Viking- 
settled parts of Britain. 

Guthrum agreed, and he and 30 of his leading 
men were baptised, with Alfred standing as 
godfather to the Viking chief. After feasting and 
gift giving, Guthrum withdrew. Taking up the 
kingship of East Anglia, Alfred had regained his 
kingdom. But he knew the peace would not last. 
Next time, when the Vikings returned, he was 
going to be ready. 

Having saved England from the Viking 
invader, Alfred set about remaking it. First, he 
strengthened his ties with Mercia, which had for 
so long been a rival kingdom to Wessex, and by 
883 he was its over-king. He tied the Mercians 
to him further by marrying his daughter to their 
governor and then, after re-taking London in 
886, he diplomatically returned the traditionally 
Mercian town to their control. 

With this done, “[alll the English free of Danish 
rule gave Alfred their loyalty.” The king of the 
West Saxons was no longer a tribal ruler but the 


king of the English. A new nation was poised to 
emerge from the flames. 


England survives 

By the end of the 880s, Alfred had set up his 
new military organisation, now it awaited the 
test. That came in 892 when a fleet of 250 
ships sailed up the River Rother and made a 
fortified camp at Appledore in Kent. The fleet 
carried families as well as warriors: this was 
a force intent on conquest. At the same time, 
a second fleet of 80 ships rounded Kent and 
made camp at Milton Regis, just south of the 
Isle of Sheppey. There were now Vikings camped 
on the north and south coasts of the county. 

Alfred responded rapidly, moving his field 
force to Kent and taking position between the 
two Viking bases, ready to pursue any breakout. 
Learning of his presence, the Vikings at Milton 
Regis negotiated, then sailed across the 
Thames estuary to make a new base at Benfleet 
in Essex. But a further Viking force had also 
assembled and, around Easter 893, sailed west 
along the Channel, raiding as it went. Making 
use of this distraction, the Appledore Vikings 
broke camp and launched a full-scale pillaging 
raid. Alfred faced a multi-fronted war. 

Fortunately his son, Edward the Elder, was 
now old enough to lead an army — he caught the 
plunder-laden train of the Appledore Vikings and 
defeated them at the Battle of Farnham, forcing 
the Northmen into a humiliating withdrawal. 
King Alfred himself headed west to deal with the 
raiders along the Channel, who had landed at 
Exeter and north Devon. Meanwhile, men from 
Mercia and London launched an attack on the 
Viking base at Benfleet, burning the boats they 
found there and taking many captives. 

But the Vikings were not defeated. There 
followed a confused series of campaigns, with 
the invaders from Benfleet crisscrossing the 
country, harried by Alfred’s ealdormen, while 
Alfred himself wore down the Vikings in Devon 
until they finally gave up and sailed home. 

Late in 894, the Benfleet Vikings made a final 
attempt to wrest some gold and glory from their 
expedition, sailing into the Thames and then up 
the River Lea to Hertford. Alfred cut them off by 
building a double burh downstream. The Vikings 
were forced to abandon their boats and march 
west, to Bridgnorth, Shropshire, where, during 
896, the army simply dribbled away. 

Alfred had faced, and beaten, the largest 
combined Viking assault on Britain and he had 
done so not through a set-piece battle but by 
denying the Vikings the strategic advantages 
they had previously enjoyed. It was a vindication 
of his remaking of England. 

In 899, Alfred died, and his son, Edward the 
Elder, and his daughter, Acthelfleed, Lady of the 
Mercians, continued his policies and strategic 
vision, gradually bringing the Danelaw under 
their control. Alfred’s grandson, Acthelstan, 
completed the task. 
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BRIDGNORTH 
895-6 

The remnants of the Viking Great 
Army, harried across the country, 
disband to seek easier pickings. 






REFUGE ON ATHELNEY 
878 


Alfred escapes to the Isle of 
Athelney in the Somerset Levels. 
From there he launches guerilla 
raids on Guthrum and gathers 
support. He also burns some cakes. 
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SIEGE OF EXETER 

876-7 ©& 
With Guthrum’s fleet destroyed, Cita 
Alfred is able to enforce harsher , a 
terms on Guthrum. The Great Army a 


withdraws into Viking-held Mercia. 
SIEGE OF WAREHAM 
876 


Alfred besieges Guthrum. Alfred 
negotiates, but Guthrum breaks 


his oath, kills his hostages and 
marches west to Exeter. His fleet, 
following, is wrecked off Swanage. 


ATTACK ON 
CHIPPENHAM 
JANUARY 878 


Guthrum launches a surprise raid 
on Alfred’s estate at Chippenham, 
catching the king completely by 
surprise. Alfred is forced to flee. 


MERCIA 
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BATTLE OF EDINGTON 
MAY 878 

Alfred and Guthrum meet in 
battle near Bratton Castle. The 
engagement likely happens on 
the ridgetop and, after fierce 
fighting, Guthrum is defeated 
and flees the battlefield. 
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BATTLE OF WILTON 
1 JULY 871 

The last major engagement 
of the Year of Battles. Alfred 
is now in sole command, his 
brother having died, but the 
battle ends with victory to the 
Great Army, although Alfred is 
able to withdraw. 
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SEA ASSAULT 
893 

Viking fleets sail 
from East Anglia and 
Northumbria, landing 
at Exeter and north 
Devon. Alfred faces a 
multi-front war. 


BATTLE OF ASHDOWN 
8 JANUARY 871 

Alfred engages the two wings 
of the Great Army, while his 
brother waits, and then, when 
battle is raging, Acthelred 
attacks. One Viking king is 
killed along with five earls: a 
major victory for Wessex. 


BATTLE OF 
ENGLEFIELD 

31 DECEMBER 870 
Wessex forces take a Viking 
raiding party by surprise 
and destroy it. It is the first 
Anglo-Saxon victory against 
the Great Army. 
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XY BATTLE OF 

READING 
4 JANUARY 871 
Athelred and Alfred 
lead an assault on 

BATTLE OF the Viking camp 

BASING at Reading - and 

22 JANUARY 871 lose, escaping with 


An inconclusive 
engagement, but one 


their lives only with 
a difficulty. 


from which Athelred and 


Alfred have to withdraw. 
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BATTLE OF FARNHAM 
893 


Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, 
catches the Appledore Vikings 
as they raid into Wessex and 
defeats them, forcing the 
remnants of the army to retreat. 


ALFRED THE GREAT’S VIKING WARS 
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BENFLEET 
VIKING BASE 
893 


The Milton Regis 
Vikings sail across 
the Thames Estuary 
and make a new base, 
from which they raid 
into Mercia. 











MILTON REGIS 
VIKING BASE 
893 

A second fleet, comprising 
80 ships, lands at Milton 
Regis and sets up camp, 
threatening the lines of 
communication between 
London and Canterbury and 
within reach of the Pilgrim’s 
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so of Wessex. 


APPLEDORE 
VIKING BASE 
892 













A fleet of 250 ships 
set up fortified camp 
in Romney Marsh. 
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ANGLO-SA KON ENGLANDS RESISTANCE a 


Even though William defeated Harold Godwinson in battle on 14 October 
1066, the king’s death did not bring England under his control 


arold lay dead, his face so 

hacked that it was all but 

impossible to identify his body. 

Nearby lay his brothers, Gyrth 

and Leofwine. William, duke of 
Normandy, had laid waste the family that had 
dominated England through the last years of 
the childless King Edward the Confessor. 

As the morning of 15 October 4066 dawned 
on the devastation around Senlac Hill, William 
knew that his all-ornothing gamble, to bring 
Harold to battle and kill him, had paid off. 

The duke — for he was still not king — 
withdrew.to Hastings and, in the words of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, “...waited there to know 


whether the people would submit to him.” But 
they didn’t. 

Yes, William had killed Harold, but killing a 
king didn’t automatically make you king in his 
place; Anglo-Saxon rules of royal succession 
required the support of the Witenagemot, the 
assembly of a kingdom’s leading men. While 
William had killed plenty of England’s leading 
men at the Battle of Hastings, there were more 
than enough still alive to hail a different man 
reise alee 

Which they did. In London, which was 
teeming with armed men — both those who 
had escaped after the battle and others who 
had not made it to Hastings in time to take 


part — the earls Eadwine and Morear, and the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, declared 
the great-nephew of Edward the Confessor king. 
Edgar the Actheling was about 15 and the last 
surviving male descendant of Alfred the Great. 
Of all the claimants to England’s throne, he had 
by far the most convincing case. But Harold, 
the most powerful man in the country, had 
muscled the young Edgar.out of the way when 
the Confessor died, making him the first earl of 
Oxford as a sop. 

However, William, convinced of the right of 
his cause, was not going to wait forever for the 
English to come and give him the crown. “When 
he found that they would not come to him,” 








* ANGLO- SAXON ENGLAND’S RESISTANCE WAR 


A fierce battle rages between 
the Normans and last pockets of 
Anglo-Saxon resistance, c 1071 
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AFTER HASTINGS 


William went to them, in blood and fury. The 
first stop was Romney. This was unfortunate 
for the town as some of the Norman army 
had landed there by mistake and been killed. 
Leaving what remained of it behind, William 
continued east to Dover. There was no castle 
there — although there soon would be — but 
the natural geography of the site provided 
defenders with great advantages. However, 
William’s implacable advance terrified the 
defenders into surrender, and soon after, the 
town burned. Having seen the strategic nature 
of the site for himself, William may have built 
the first version of Dover Castle during his stay. 

If he had not known it before, by now William 
knew that he had to take London to unlock 
the country. So, leaving a garrison in Dover to 
secure his rear, he advanced on the capital. 
The terrified inhabitants of the towns on the 
way came out to offer their submission. Their 
fear was realistic: the Normans were living off 
the land, which meant plundering the villages 
and towns on their way. 

London, though, was different. Safe on the far 
bank of the Thames, its defenders even had the 


Hereward The Wake 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS MEN WHO 
RESISTED THE CONQUEST IS ALSO, SADLY, 
THE WORST ATTESTED HISTORICALLY 


Hereward’s later fame relies upon stories 
written a considerable time after the events, 
with much mingling of legend with the history. 
What we can Say is that Hereward, along with 
his followers, sacked Peterborough Abbey, 
ostensibly to save its valuables from the 
Normans. In 1071, Hereward joined the final 
spasm of English resistance, led by Morcar. 
The Earl of Northumbria had taken no part in 
the rebellions of the previous year but now, 
with his power greatly reduced, he attempted 
to make a stand on the Isle of Ely, amid 

the bogs of Fenland. The accounts vary, but 
William somehow brought the siege to an end, 
capturing Morcar and imprisoning him for the 
rest of his life. Hereward himself escaped the 
fall of Ely, disappearing into legend. 



















Below: Hereward’s epithet, first recorded in the late- 
14th century, might mean ‘the watchful’ 


Right: A silver coin depicting William the 
Conqueror. Putting his likeness on coinage 
would help extent his influence over Britain 


courage to sortie across London Bridge — 
one of the many early incarnations before 
the most enduring version was built in stone 
at the end of the 12th century. Although the 
sortie was unsuccessful, the Normans could 
not take the bridge or cross the river. Safe 
across the water and behind the city’s walls, the 
young Edgar still ruled as king of England, now a 
month after the battle. William had received the 
submission of only those parts of the country he 
had directly terrorised. 

Faced with this refusal to acknowledge 
him, William set out on a path of terror. With 
an amphibious assault out of the question, 
the Normans switched from foraging to full- 
on destruction. They swung west, across 
Hampshire, Berkshire and Oxfordshire before 
coming to Wallingford, where the Thames 
could be safely forded. William’s army now 
approached the capital from the north west, 
burning through Middlesex and Hertfordshire 
on his way. He had learned these tactics in the 
long and bitter struggle for control of his own 
duchy, and now turned his battle-hardened 
army loose on a new country. 

In London, the 15-year-old king was unable 
to galvanise resistance. Perhaps if Eadwine 
and Morcar, earls of Mercia and Northumbria, 
had supported him wholeheartedly, Edgar 
might have inspired the people to endure the 
oncoming siege. But, as news of William’s 
advance reached London, support dropped 
away from the young king. Eadwine and Morcar 
withdrew, taking their men with them. With the 
men who had acclaimed him king deserting, 
Edgar must have felt he had little hope, and 
as news of William’s advance reached the city, 
panic and hopelessness spread. 


\ 





In the end, Edgar had no choice. As the year 
drew down into darkness, the young king rode 
out of London with a retinue of bishops and 
magnates and, presenting himself to William 
at Berkhamstead, laid the throne of England 
before the duke. 

While that might have been enough for the 
English, for the Normans, William was not 
king until he was crowned. So, on Christmas 
Day 1066, William entered the great abbey 
church, to be anointed and crowned king — 
leaving men-at-arms outside to keep guard. 

At least, they were supposed to be on guard. 
When the archbishop asked the congregation 
in Westminster Abbey to acclaim William as 
king, the guards supposedly thought the great 
shout from within meant their leader was being 
attacked, so they set fire to the houses nearby. 
Pretty useless guards then: king betrayed and 
they stay outside. 

No, the guards must have thought they could 
take advantage of the coronation to continue 
what they had been doing for the last month: 
pillaging. The Chronicle reads: “The flames 
quickly spreading, the people in the church were 
seized with panic in the midst of their rejoicings, 
and crowds of men and women, of all ranks 


_ WILLIAM WAS CROWNED KING IN AN ALL-BUT-EMPTY CHURCH 
* «WHILE OUTSIDE THE FLAMES RAGED:AND PEOPLE FOUGHT" 
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NORTH, DEVASTATED. THIS IS WHERE IT HAPPENED 


Gytha, mother of Harold Godwinson, leads Exeter in rebellion, while waiting for 
Harold’s sons to arrive with mercenaries from Ireland. William besieges the city 
and, after a bitter fight, it surrenders, but not before Gytha makes her escape. 


The first major rebellion takes place with Edgar the Actheling as its figurehead 
with support from the Earls of Mercia and Northumbria. William’s army 
devastates the region. The rebellion is rapidly crushed but its leaders escape. 


Robert Cumin, appointed earl of Northumbria by William, is killed, along 

with hundreds of his men in Durham. The north revolts and takes York, 
but William, arriving at speed, puts the rebels to flight. They take refuge in the 
marshlands to the east. 
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Even after their victory at Hastings, the 
Normans still had to fight to tighten their 
grip on the British isles 
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Above: Much of the Old English nobility attended the 
coronation of William the Conqueror at Westminster 


and conditions, eagerly struggled to make their 
escape from the church.” William was crowned 
king in an all-but-empty church while outside the 
flames raged and people fought. It was to be an 
all too apt start to his reign. 

Now king, William set about distributing the 
spoils. The land of those who died at Hastings, 
William regarded as forfeit to him. As Harold 
and his brothers had owned huge amounts of 
the country, there was plenty to go around. 
The two earls, Eadwine and Morcar, who had 
supported Edgar, appeared before William to 
swear him fealty. 

The country seemed secure. Leaving his 
chief lieutenants as regents, William returned 
to Normandy six months after he had arrived, 
taking Edgar the Actheling, Stigand, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and earls Eadwine 
and Morcar with him. Although the king was 
stepping back into his dukedom, he was taking 
hostages against his fortune. 

Back in England, William’s regents were 
taking precautions of a kind entirely new to 
the English: castles. Although Alfred had 
established burhs, fortified towns, as part of 
his defence plan against the Vikings, castles 
as strong points to defend and dominate 
the surrounding country were unknown. The 


magnates William had left in charge set to 
with a will, pressing the populace to erect the 
buildings of their domination, while looking the 
other way as their men continued to plunder 
and pillage. It was not the recipe for peace. 
The first to shake off the torpor of defeat was 
the aptly named Eadric the Wild, who ravaged 
Herefordshire in the summer of 1067, defeating 
Norman patrols but, despite besieging it, he 
was unable to take Hereford Castle. With the 
English earls taken hostage, it was up to the 
lower levels of English society to act. Next up, 
the men of Kent. With the brand new Dover 
Castle rising from its headland, they had an 
obvious target, but not the means to take it. 
However, there were others regarding this land 
with envious eyes: Eustace, count of Boulogne. 
Not an obvious choice of ally, given that he’d 
fought alongside William at Hastings, but the 
count had fallen out with the duke over the 
division of the spoils. Landing at Dover, he laid 


siege to the castle, but the Norman defenders 
held out, in fact, they did more than hold out: 
they sallied forth before more English rebels 
could assemble and put Eustace’s men to 
flight. The count himself made it back to his 
boats but many of his men did not. 

Northumbria — that is, the old kingdom, 
the land north of the Humber — would provide 
the greatest resistance and suffer the worst 
retribution in the struggle against the Normans. 
The first inkling was when the (English) lord 
given charge of the lands north of the Tyne by 
William, a thegn called Copsig, was killed by the 
man whose land it had been previously, Oswulf. 
Oswulf beheaded Copsig himself. However, 
before he could become a focus for resistance, 
he was killed by a robber. 

These though, were small-scale affairs. It 
would take something more serious to bring 
William scurrying back over the Channel: like 
a conspiracy by the surviving Godwinsons, led 


“WILLIAM HAD ONE OF THE HOSTAGES BLINDED IN VIEW OF 
THE MEN MANNING THE CITY’S RAMPARTS; ACCORDING T0 A 
CHRONICLER, ONE DEFENDER GAVE ANSWER BY DROPPING HIS 
TROUSERS AND FARTING” 
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UNDER WILLIAM’S RULE, OLD ENGLISH 
CUSTOMS WERE ALMOST ENTIRELY LOST 
IN FAVOUR OF NORMAN ONES 


The Domesday Book, William’s inventory of 

the country, shows that by 1086, Englishmen 
owned only five per cent of the country, and 

this proportion reduced further in the following 
decades. William of Malmesbury, writing in the 
early 12th century, said: “England has become 
the dwelling place of foreigners and a playground 
for lords of alien blood. No Englishman today is 
an earl, a bishop or an abbot.” 

Those who had survived the invasion, and the 
subsequent rebellions, went abroad, seeking out 
sanctuary in Scotland, Scandinavia, Ireland and 
further afield, sometimes much further afield to 
places like Byzantium. Emigrating Englishmen 
found employment with the emperor’s elite 
Varangian Guard, so much so that what was 
previously a Scandinavian unit became known as 
a largely Anglo-Saxon one. 

They left behind a land where the language of 
the elite had changed too: Latin and French were 
spoken in William’s court and this continued 
through the reign of his son and heir, William 
Rufus. However, when Rufus was killed by a 
misshot arrow while hunting in his father’s New 
Forest (William had lost his second son, Richard, 
to another hunting accident in the forest some 
30 years earlier), his younger brother, Henry I, 
began a revival in English and English customs 
that might have led to early reconciliation if 
it was not for his lack of a male heir. Henry 
designated his daughter, Matilda, as ruler but 
Stephen, William’s grandson, wanted the crown 
for himself. The ensuing 20-year civil war caused 
such destruction that it was called the Anarchy 
and, the Chronicle lamented: “Christ and his 
saints slept.” 

At the more local level, contact between the 
8,000 or so Norman settlers and the native 
English slowly improved. Intermarriage had 
become common by the early 12th century. 
While there were no English abbots, Englishmen 
served as priors in monasteries and monks 
worked, particularly through written histories, 
to improve relations between the two peoples. 
When the Anarchy ended and Henry II ascended 
the throne at the end of 1154, things had 
changed. A century after Hastings, English had 
become the national language again, although 
the Old English names were largely lost. The 
English were now a race of Bobs and Johns, 
rather than AAthelwins and Athelwalds. 

By 1170, Richard fitz Nigel could write: “In the 
present day, the races have become so fused 
that it can scarcely be discerned who is English 
and who is Norman.” The conquerors had, in the 
end, been conquered. 
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AFTER HASTINGS 


by Harold’s mother, Gytha. Making her base in 
the walled city of Exeter, Gytha sent messages 
to other English towns to rise up against the 
conqueror, while other feelers were sent to 

her contacts at the Danish court and Harold’s 
sons by his first wife, Edith Swan-Neck, 
attempted to raise an army in Ireland. 

From London, where he had spent Christmas 
of 1067, William marched southwest, 
summoning his new English subjects to fight 
alongside him. But, approaching Exeter, it 
seemed the rebellion had again fizzled out: the 
leading citizens of the city came to meet the 
conqueror and swear obedience, giving him 
hostages as a mark of their good faith. 

But going back to the city, they closed the 
gates of Exeter against William. Maybe they 
were playing for time, hoping to delay the 
king so that reinforcements could arrive from 
elsewhere. To persuade them to open the 
gates, William had one of the hostages blinded 
in view of the men manning the city’s ramparts; 
according to a chronicler, one defender gave 
answer by dropping his trousers and farting. 
The ensuing siege was bitterly fought, but after 
18 days, the city asked for terms. 

The English chroniclers state that Exeter 
surrendered because Gytha, along with her 
followers, escaped from the besieged town, 
leaving the citizens hoping on William’s mercy. 
Perhaps surprisingly, William gave it, although 
somewhat less surprisingly, his men were not 
quite so merciful. Still, the city was not razed. 

With the rising quelled, William brought 
his wife, Matilda, over from Normandy and, 
on Whitsun, she was crowned queen at 
Westminster. Both English and Norman 
lords were in attendance at the coronation. 


Below: An anachronistic depiction of the Battle of 
Hastings found in a 13th-century chronicle 
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WILLIAM SENT HIS MEN INTO THE COUNTRY AROUND YORK WITH 
ORDERS 10 LAY EVERYTHING 10 WASTE. THIS 1S WHY 10 THIS DAY, 
THROUGHOUT YORKSHIRE, WILLIAM IS CALLED THE BASTARD” 


It seemed that William was on his way to 
establishing the sort of hybrid aristocracy that, 
a generation before, Cnut had made following 
his conquest of England. 

Resentment, in particular over land 
appropriations, was growing. Earls Eadwine 
and Morcar, seeing their lands whittled away, 
rebelled and, with such support, others 
rallied to their cause. Most notably Edgar 
the Actheling, who had evidently returned to 
England with William, had been able to make 
a getaway from his status as enforced royal 
houseguest, joined the earls. “Then it was 
told the king, that the people in the north had 
gathered themselves together, and would stand 
against him if he came,” the Chronicle reads. 

William did indeed arrive, in the manner 
accustomed. Faced with open rebellion, led by 
the two most powerful English earls and with 
Edgar as its figurehead, William unleashed 
the full aggression of his army. The Chronicle 
records that William marched from Nottingham, 
to York, to Lincoln, and throughout the region. 
The speed with which the rebellion folded 
gives some indication of the devastation the 
Norman war machine left in its wake. But 
most devastating of all, for English morale 
at least, were the castles. William planted 
them in the wake of his army and the English 
had no answer. One chronicler explained: 

“In the English districts there were very few 
fortresses... so that, though the English were 
warlike and brave, they were little able to make 
a determined resistance.” 


With the rebellion failing, earls Eadwine 
and Morcar again submitted to William while 
Edgar fled north, seeking sanctuary from King 
Malcolm of Scotland. A notable, and surprising, 
feature of William’s character is the mercy he 
showed his foes once they submitted to him — 
even after repeated acts of rebellion. 

But with William busy in the north, Harold’s 
sons, who had been busy raising men in 
Ireland, saw a chance to act. They landed 
in Somerset and attempted to take Bristol, 
but failed in the face of determined local 
opposition. They continued raiding until 
Eadnoth, a local thegn and, by his name an 
English one too, met them in battle. Eadnoth 
was killed, but Harold’s boys suffered great 
losses too. They withdrew back to Ireland, 
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raiding as they went. If they hoped to raise 
their countrymen, they had failed. Indeed, their 
tactics suggested they were more concerned 
with paying off the men they had hired than 
raising the country against William. 

The greatest threat to William’s rule was 
still to come. Concerned about his lack of 
control in the north, William gave the rule of 
the lands north of the Tyne to a man named 
Robert Cumin. Seeking to ingratiate himself in 
the Norman manner, Robert ravaged his way 
north, stopping in Durham and lodging with 
the bishop. At dawn on 31 January 1069, the 
desperate Northumbrians broke into the city 
and slaughtered the Flemings. Robert made 
a stand against the attackers in the bishop’s 
house, but the rebels set it aflame, cutting 
down all of those who tried to escape. 

As news of Robert’s death spread, revolts 
broke out throughout the land. The governor 
of York castle, caught outside its walls, was 
killed, although the castle held out against 
the rebels. “But King William came from the 
South, unawares on them, with a large army, 
and put them to flight, and slew on the spot 
those who could not escape; which were many 
hundred men; and plundered the town.” 

However, many escaped, disappearing 
into the marshes and meres that surrounded 
low-lying York. When William went back south, 
the castles in York were attacked again. 
Meanwhile, the sons of Harold tried once 
more, landing near Barnstaple in mid-summer 
with 60-odd shiploads of men. Although they 
were defeated, it was at a high cost, and it all 
added to the sense of crisis. 

Worse was to follow. News of the repeated 
English uprisings had crossed the North 
Sea and reached the ears of King Sweyn 
Estridsson of Denmark, nephew of Cnut. 
Following his uncle’s example, Sweyn raised a 
fleet and, late in the summer of 1069, sent it 
over the whale road to England, where it was 
met in the Humber estuary by Edgar and the 
northern English lords. Although Sweyn had 
not come himself — giving command of his fleet 
to his brother, Asbjorn — it must have seemed 
to the rebels that Norman rule would soon be 
brought to an end; and even more so when the 
panicking garrison of York sallied out to meet 
the Anglo-Danish army and was destroyed. 

But when William came north, he found 
the Danes employing old Viking tactics: they 
had gone. Instead, they made camp on the 
Isle of Axholme, amid the impenetrable bogs 
and marshes of Lincolnshire. But as William 
attempted to engage with this army, news 
came to him of attacks all over the country: 
at Montacute, Exeter and Shrewsbury. 

William sent lieutenants to try to deal with 

the rebellions but the rebels withdrew into 
wildernesses at the Norman approach, only to 
re-emerge once they had gone. It took William 
himself to bring some of them to battle at 
Stafford, where he defeated them. 


ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND’S RESISTANCE WAR 


With almost no 
contemporary images in 
existence, we must rely on 
later depictions of William I 


On his return north, William found the Danes 
had again departed. It was like fighting fog, so 
William chose another strategy: gold. He bought 
Asbjorn off and gave him leave to raid the coast 
so long as he went home at the end of winter. 

With the Danes out of the way, William turned 
his cold gaze on the lands around York. While 
he had bought off Asbjorn for now, he knew that 
paying the Dane meant that he would return. 
The king was determined that, when he did, 
Asbjorn would find no one and nothing for him. 


“NEWS OF THE REPEATED ENGLISH UPRISINGS HAD CROSSED THE 
NORTH SEA AND REACHED THE EARS OF KING SWEYN ESTRIDSSON 


OF DENMARK, NEPHEW OF CNUT” 
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Thus began the Harrying of the North. 
William sent his men into the country around 
York with orders to lay everything to waste. 
This is why to this day, throughout Yorkshire, 
William is called the Bastard. 

According to one chronicler, more than 
100,000 people died of starvation. The 
survivors resorted to eating the dead, or 
selling themselves into slavery. The monks 
of Evesham Abbey in Worcestershire 
remembered with horror how starving refugees 
would stagger into the abbey but, given food, 
died from eating it, their emaciated bodies 
unable to cope. 

With the north decimated, William spent the 
first few months of 1070 finishing off the rebels 
in Mercia. By March, it was all over. The last 
serious resistance had been crushed. William 
had, finally, conquered. 
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n 22 July 1209 a huge crusader army 
eo was encamped outside the city of 

Béziers, in the Languedoc region of 
southern France. The crusaders demanded 
that the townspeople hand over 222 leading 
Cathar heretics within, or they would all be 
punished for harbouring the enemies of the 
Catholic Church. Not only did the citizens of 
Béziers defiantly refuse to betray their friends, 
neighbours and family members, but they even 
mocked the crusaders from the city walls. 

The crusader camp was located on the 

opposite side of the only bridge that stood over 


the Orb River adjacent to the city. Leaving the 
Safety of their fortifications, citizens neared the 
bridge, shooting arrows, throwing stones and 
shouting insults. The crusaders closest to the 
attacks managed to chase them back to the 
city gate before it could be shut. The guards 
nearby left their posts on the walls to stop the 
besiegers from entering the city, but it was too 
late. The crusaders flooded Béziers, butchering 
anyone who attempted to stop them. When 
some crusaders asked Arnaud Amalric, the 
overall commander, how to distinguish between 
the Catholics and the Cathars, his response was 





What began as a Tol war to end Cathar heresy, later became a conflict in 
which northern France would subjugate the south of the kingdom 


said to have been, “Kill them all! God will know 
his own.” In the end, at least 7,000 were slain in 
the massacre that followed. 

The Albigensian Crusade was the first holy 
war sanctioned by the pope and the Catholic 
Church against western Europeans. Although 
a part of the Kingdom of France, the southern 
inhabitants of the Languedoc region were 
independent. Not only did the magnates in the 
area refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
the church throughout their lands, but also the 
language and culture of the region was more 
similar to northern Spain, making their ties to 
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After the massacre at Béziers, 

the crusaders besieged the 

city of Carcassonne, another 
Cathar stronghold =. 
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The meeting was a disaster. The arguments 
escalated, Raymond threatened to kill Peter, 
and the legate left the count’s home. In the 
early hours of 14 January 1208, Peter and his 
entourage were attempting to ford the Rhone 
River when a man on horseback rode past and 
struck the legate lethally with his weapon. It 
was never proven whether Raymond had Peter 
assassinated, or if he played a part in arranging 
the murder, but he was accused by many. 

Pope Innocent was furious when he heard 
of his legate’s murder. On 10 March, he called 
for all of Christendom to rise up and end the 
Cathar threat. In exchange for 40 days of 
service in the Church’s holy war, soldiers were 
given indulgences that essentially erased all 
of their sins. Thousands flocked to Lyon to join 
the Catholic cause. Although warriors came 
from different European kingdoms, the majority 
of the recruited soldiers were from northern 
France. The Albigensian Crusade had begun. 


Deus vult? 
The crusaders’ first target was the territory of 
the Trencavel family, ruled by the Viscount of 
Béziers and Carcassonne, Raymond-Roger, 
the nephew of the Count of Toulouse. After 
a public display of submission, the Church 
forgave Raymond of Toulouse, and he proved 
his Catholic zeal by joining the crusade. As he 
and his nephew were not on good terms, the 
Count led the crusaders to the Trencavel lands 
so that they would avoid his territories. 
Following the massacre at Béziers, the army 
moved towards Carcassonne. Though smaller 
than Béziers, its fortifications were formidable. 
Viscount Raymond-Roger, who led the city’s 
defence, wanted to make a rapid assault on the 
besiegers with 400 knights. However, one of 
his trusted commanders advised against it. 


Below: The castle of 
Quéribus, one of the ‘five 
sons of Carcassonne’ that 
defended the southern border 
of Languedoc 


“IN EXCHANGE FOR JUST 40 DAYS OF SERVICE FIGHTING IN THE 
CHURCH'S HOLY WAR IN LANGUEDOC, SOLDIERS WERE GIVEN 
INDULGENCES THAT ESSENTIALLY ERASED ALL OF THEIR SINS” 


On the morning of 3 August, the crusaders 
made their first assault on the suburb of St 
Vincent. Among the crusaders was Simon de 
Montfort, a warrior who was instrumental in 
overcoming the enemy ditches to then seize 
the suburb after the defenders had fled. Saint 
Vincent was won in two hours and razed to 
the ground so that the crusaders could move 
their siege engines into position to strike the 
fortifications of the city. The worst part for the 
defenders was with the suburb taken, they had 
lost their main water source. 

The next day, Bourg was attacked. The 
crusaders were bombarded with stones, and 
were repelled by the defenders. De Montfort 
proved his valour by rescuing a fellow knight 
with a broken leg while everyone else had fled, 
except for one brave squire who helped. After 
the assault failed, the northerners fired upon 
the walls of Bourg with their siege artillery. 

As the siege machines battered Bourg’s 
defences from 4-6 August, King Peter II of 
Aragon arrived with 100 knights. The Spanish 
ruler did not participate, but served as a 
mediator between the northerners and his 
vassal, Viscount Raymond-Roger Trencavel. 
However, King Peter failed to make any impact, 
so he left in anger as the siege continued. The 
besiegers had constructed a fortified wagon 
known as a ‘cat’ that was covered in ox hides 
to prevent it from igniting after defenders aimed 
incendiary weapons at it. The cat enabled 
engineers among the crusader forces to move 


Above: This 15th-century 
illumination shows the 
half-naked townspeople of 
Carcassonne being forced 
out of the city in 1209 





up against the walls of Bourg to undermine 
its foundations. On 8 August, the sappers 
succeeded in collapsing the wall. The suburb 
was then swiftly taken and burned. 

Cut off from their primary water supply, 
and suffering from the poor conditions due 
to overcrowding, the people of Carcassonne 
surrendered. By 15 August, the viscount was 
imprisoned and the citizens of the city were 
forced to abandon Carcassonne with none 
of their possessions while wearing only their 
undergarments, or no clothing at all. 


Tour of terror 
After the defeats at Béziers and Carcassonne, 
many castles, fortified cities and strongholds 
throughout Languedoc submitted to the 
crusaders from fear. Several other southern 
fortresses put up resistance, but most were 
then taken by force. Carcassonne was made the 
regional headquarters of the crusader forces 
and a new leader was chosen. Because he was 
a skilled general and brave warrior, but did not 
have substantial lands at this point, de Montfort 
became the leader of the northern crusaders. 
Even though a large number of soldiers had 
left the army, having fulfilled their 40 days of 
service, de Montfort still managed to seize the 
fortresses of Minerve, Termes, Cabaret and 
Lavaur over the next two years. However, the 
southern resistance was still strong, so when a 
stronghold was lightly garrisoned or vulnerable, 
it was taken back at every opportunity. 


This 15th-century painting shows 
Cathars with ropes around their necks 
being burnt at the stake 


The siege of Carcassonne was only 
lifted after the defenders were cut off 
from their water supply 


Whenever southerners captured crusaders, 
they would brutally murder their captives. When 
northerners were ambushed, every last one 
would be killed. Late in 1209, two northern 
knights, taken prisoner by a southern lord, were 
blinded and had their noses, upper lips and 
ears cut off. An abbot and his entourage were 
also assaulted and brutally hacked to death. 
Then in April 1211, at least 1,500 crusaders 
were ambushed at Montgey by southern 
forces under the command of the formidable 
Raymond-Roger, Count of Foix, and were killed. 

The brutality of the southerners was in 
response to the mass murders that continued 
to be carried out by the northern invaders. 
When Minerve surrendered in July 1210, 140 
Cathars were burned to death. When Lavaur 
was taken in May 1211, more people were 
burned alive than at any other point throughout 
the crusade. De Montfort used these horrific 
acts to win the war, and the plan was working 
for the most part until he led an army of 4,000 
troops to besiege Toulouse on 17 June. Not 
only was the city too massive to Surround, 
but the 30,000 people within its walls 
outnumbered his forces. Ten days later, the 
crusaders were forced to abandon the siege. 
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Later, Toulouse, allied with Foix and two 
southern magnates, raised a 1-2,000-strong 
force. At the Battle of Castelnaudary, the 
southern army faced /OO crusaders but were 
still defeated by de Montfort. The southerners 
may have been beaten, but Languedoc 
continued to unite as the conflict became 
more of a war between north and south. From 
the end of 1211 to 1213, a grinding guerrilla 
war ensued over the control of the numerous 
strongholds in the region. Most fortresses 
lost by the southerners fell back into their 
possession when the defenders within betrayed 
the crusaders — many never intended to break 
their original pledges of loyalty in the first place. 
However, the first major gain for the southern 
resistance came when its forces successfully 
stormed Le Pujol in May 1213. 

This momentum stayed with the southerners 
in 1213, as Raymond finally convinced King 
Peter to intervene on behalf of his vassals 
in Languedoc. With the Spanish troops, the 
southern army increased to 2-4,000 cavalry 
and thousands of infantry. On 10 September, 
the southern forces reached Muret and put 
it under siege. It did not take long before de 
Montfort arrived with a relief force of 800- 
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MUTILATION AND MASS MURDER WERE 
A COMMON FEATURE OF THE CONFLICT 
IN WHICH BOTH CATHARS AND 
CATHOLICS MET BLOODY ENDS 


Throughout the conflict, numerous atrocities 
were committed by both sides. Due to the 
extensive knowledge of the terrain, the 
southerners ambushed the crusaders as much as 
possible. After winning several of these surprise 
attacks on the northerners, the captive crusaders 
were often mutilated or butchered regardless of 
their social status. However, since the fighting 
occurred predominately in the south, there 
were considerably more innocents slain among 
the southerners that were either burned or 
slaughtered after their city was taken, no matter 
if they were Cathar or Catholic. 

One of the most brutal acts of the crusade 
was Carried out by the northerners after a large 
contingent of their comrades were ambushed 
and completely annihilated near Montgey at 
the end of April 1211. In retaliation, once the 
crusaders had taken the fortress of Lavaur on 
3 May, Simon de Montfort ordered his men to 
throw Giralda, the Lady of Lavaur, into a well 
and then drop rocks on top of her until she was 
crushed to death. Additionally, Lord Aimery de 
Montréal was hung and 80 knights were slain. 

For the Cathars in the stronghold, a huge fire 
was made in a meadow and 300-400 of the 
heretics were burned alive in the massive blaze. 
Unlike at Béziers, the Catholic non-combatants 
within the city were allowed to live as long as 
they handed over a substantial amount of their 
goods and wealth to the crusaders. 
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1,000 cavalry and 700 infantry. The two 
armies faced each other on 12 September — 
Peter led the army from the centre, while Foix 
commanded the vanguard, with de Montfort 
leading his crusaders from the rearguard. 

At first, the northern centre and van 
slammed into the southern allied army as de 
Montfort held the rearguard back in reserve 
and watched, waiting for the most opportune 
time to strike. After the crusaders penetrated 
deep into the southern ranks, the crusader 
general saw how vulnerable the left flank under 
Raymond-Roger was, and made his assault. 
Meanwhile, Peter was in dire straits as fierce 
combat had engulfed his entire army. Many 
of his noble warriors had perished and the 
king was in a fight for his life. Peter was then 
mortally wounded and died on the battlefield 
surrounded by his foremost warriors. Once the 
king was killed, the southern army panicked 
and fled the field. The number of casualties 
is unknown, yet it is certain that the south 
suffered severe losses. 


The ultimate defeat 
After the defeat at Muret, the south had not 
given up but many more towns and strongholds 
submitted to the crusaders. Throughout 1214 
violent conflicts decreased. The pope officially 
ended the crusade by 1215 after Raymond, 
Raymond-Roger and the other leading nobles 
of Languedoc reconciled themselves with 
the Church. But the war between northern 
France and the south was not over. Since the 
southerners could no longer look to King Peter 
for protection, de Montfort was determined to 
win the independent Languedoc for his lord, the 
King of France. In May, the northern ruler sent 
his son, Prince Louis, with a large army to join 
de Montfort’s forces. 

When the northern army arrived at Toulouse, 
the citizens opened the city gates to them 
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without any resistance. The northerners then 
destroyed much of the city’s fortifications 
and even separated the Chateau Narbonnais, 
Raymond’s former castle, from the city walls. 
Despite his reconciliation with the pope, 
Raymond also lost all of his titles and territory, 
including Toulouse, to de Montfort. 

The people of Languedoc had been severely 
wounded, but not defeated. Even though 
de Montfort had gained control, his access 
to manpower had been drastically limited 
because of the 40-day terms most soldiers 
still served. De Montfort had to rely primarily 


Statue of Raymond 
VI, Count of 
Toulouse, located 
in the Salle des 
IIlustres in Toulouse 








“THE TOULOUSIANS REJOICED 
AT THE RETURN OF THEIR 
COUNT AND IMMEDIATELY 
BEGAN 10 SLAY THE FOREIGN 
SOLDIERS WITHIN THEIR CITY” 


upon mercenaries and struggled to find the 
funds necessary to keep them. The Count 
of Toulouse’s son, Raymond VII, exploited 
his vulnerability and won back the town of 
Beaucaire in the winter of 1216. 

In July 1216 The southerners had received 
more good news: Pope Innocent Ill was dead. 
Reports reached de Montfort, warning that 
Toulouse would soon rebel, so he returned 
to the city to sack it. The defences were 
destroyed, hostages were taken, and De 
Montfort demanded a large amount of money 
from its citizens. In 1217, he left Toulouse to 
deal with other rebellious parts of the region, 
leaving behind a small garrison, and most of 
his family in the Chateau Narbonnais. 

With de Montfort gone, Count Raymond VI 
travelled to Toulouse and used the cover of a 
thick fog to secretly enter the city with a small 
army of knights and dispossessed nobles on 
13 September 1217. The Toulousians rejoiced 





at the return of their count and immediately 
began to slay the foreign soldiers within their 
city. Those who managed to escape fled to the 
Chateau Narbonnais. Then every man, woman 
and child within Toulouse helped to prepare 
for the inevitable siege of the city. Walls were 
rebuilt, new ditches were dug and barricades 
constructed all over the city. 

Upon his arrival, de Montfort led an assault 
against the weakest section at the Montolieu 
Gate. As before in his first siege of Toulouse, 
De Montfort did not have a sufficient amount 
of men to surround the city, so his primary plan 
of action was to attack the weakest points: 
the Montolieu Gate being one of them. But the 
defenders were ready for the attack. Archers 
and crossbowmen lined the walls, Supported 
by mangonels, which all launched a barrage of 
missiles down upon the besiegers. 

The missile fire was so intense that de 
Montfort’s forces could barely reach the ditch 
in front of the gate before they had retreat. De 
Montfort’s younger son was severely wounded 
from a crossbow bolt to the chest. The siege 
continued for weeks, with De Montfort’s 
assaults being constantly beaten back. The 
defenders left the city to raid the northerners’ 
camp, but were repelled without causing 
serious damage. By December, they had not 
managed to break into the city, so enlisted 
more soldiers. Months later, a large number 
of northern French warriors were persuaded to 
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help their cause. But even with reinforcements, 
de Montfort was still unable to take Toulouse. 

The war over control of Languedoc changed 
considerably on 25 June when De Montfort 
was killed by a mangonel missile to the 
head. With the leader of the crusaders dead, 
the siege of Toulouse ended on 25 July. De 
Montfort’s eldest son, Amaury, inherited his 
father’s possessions but not his brutality or 
relentlessness. Although the conflict would 
continue for decades, the death of de Montfort 
encouraged many nobles in Languedoc to 
reclaim their lost territory and titles. The 
morale of the southerners increased further, 
in the spring of 1219, when they defeated 
a northern army at the Battle of Baziége, 
slaughtering the invaders as they had at 
Montgey years earlier. 

The high confidence of the people of 
Languedoc did not last long. After de 
Montfort’s death, the King of France and his 
son, Louis, began to play a much larger role 
in the conflict, transforming the war into a 
conflict for the subjugation of the south. Once 
the prince ascended the throne, he made the 
conquest of Languedoc a top priority. The 
south could not withstand the might of the 
north, and by 1229 most of Languedoc had 
submitted. However, it was not until 1244 that 
the last bastions of revolt were put down, and 
the threat of the Cathar heresy, as well as 
southern independence, was finally crushed. 


Restored during the 19th century, 
the fortifications of Carcassonne are 
today a big tourist attraction and a 
UNESCO Heritage Site 
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THE WELSH 
BRAVEHEART 


The last native prince of Wales, Owain Glyndwr, 
fought a Medieval guerilla war for Welsh 
independence... and almost succeeded 





Owain Glyndwr was the = 
legendary last native 
Prince of Wales who led a 
rebellion against Henry IV 
for Welsh independence 


wain Glyndwr is the national hero of 
(~) Wales. In the early 15th century, he 

led the last serious rebellion against 
English rule for Welsh independence, fighting a 
largely guerrilla war that depended on attacking 
castles and deliberately avoiding the English 
in open battle. Nonetheless, Glyndwr fought 
and won several pitched battles that secured 
his place in Welsh history. His proud defiance 
caused severe economic and political problems 


for King Henry IV that blighted most of his reign. 


Eventually, the revolt would be suppressed, but 
like William Wallace in Scotland, the memory of 
Glyndwr’s spirit of Celtic independence made 
him a national icon, which continues to the 
present day. 


War of cultures 

Wales had been under English control since 
1283, when Edward | systematically conquered 
the country and displaced the native princes. To 
secure his conquest, Edward declared his own 
son and heir to be the prince of Wales and built 
formidable castles, particularly in the north of 
the country. These fortresses were a powerful 
symbol of English dominance in a conquered 
Wales, and in the following century, Englishmen 
and their families were encouraged to settle 
there to cement English dominance, much 

like the Ulster plantations in the 17th century. 
Powerful ‘Marcher’ lords, the descendents 

of Anglo-Norman aristocrats, Supported the 
settlements. They held lands on the Welsh 
border and asserted an authority that was semi- 
independent to the English crown. One of these 
Marcher lords, Baron Grey of Ruthin, would 


inadvertently spark the revolt that threatened to 
destabilise not just Wales but England too. 

By 1400, many Welsh people had become 
deeply resentful of the English occupation. The 
new settlements meant that the Welsh were 
economically and racially discriminated against 
and were denied key appointments in the church 
and government. They were also more highly 
taxed than their English counterparts, yet the 
revolt was started by one of the few Welshmen 
who had actually benefited from English rule. 

Owain Glyndwr was middle-aged in 1400, 
having possibly been born in 1359, and was a 
prominent member of the Welsh nobility. His 
direct ancestry included the princes of Powys 
and Deheubarth, both of whom had lineages 
to the House of Gwynedd. This dynasty had 
produced the original princes of Wales, and 
claimed to be descended from legendary 
British kings. Glyndwr’s great-grandfather was 
one of the few princely survivors of the 1282- 
83 Conquest, and as such he was the most 
prominent native Welsh nobleman. 

As befitting his noble rank, Glyndwr had 
studied law in London, and at this time was 
loyal to the English crown, performing military 
service in Scotland in 1384 and at Sluys in 
1387. However, in 1400 he entered into a 
bitter land dispute with his neighbour, Baron 
Grey of Ruthin. When the case was delivered 
to parliament, Glyndwr faced discrimination 
because he was of Welsh nationality, and 
then Grey tried to accuse Glyndwr of treason. 
What happened next is uncertain, but on 16 
September 1400, there was an assembly of 
Welshmen at Glyndyfrdwy, which included 
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many of Glyndwr’s relatives as well as Welsh 
churchmen. They issued a declaration that 
“elevated Owain” as prince of Wales and called 
for the death of Henry IV and the obliteration of 
the English language. 

This was not a random coincidence — Henry 
IV had only recently usurped the throne from 
Richard Il and declared his eldest son Henry 
to be prince of Wales. As usurpation was 
considered a grave sin, the Welsh refused to 
recognise the young Henry as their prince. 

On 16 September 1400, Glyndwr used this 
transformed situation to descend “in warlike 
fashion” to burn his enemy Grey’s estates at 
Ruthin with 270 men. Afterwards, the ‘English’ 
towns of Denbigh, Rhuddlan, Flint, Hawarden, 
Holt, Oswestry and Welshpool were attacked. 
The rebellion had begun. 


Mab Darogan rises 
Sources for the revolt are scanty, and much 
of what happened is disputed. Nevertheless, 
it became an economic, military and political 
nightmare for Henry IV. In the aftermath of 
Glyndwr’s initial attacks, Henry ordered levies 
in the Midland and Border counties. An English 
commander called Hugh Burnell defeated the 
rebels and Glyndwr “escaped into the woods”. 
The king then toured northern Wales with his 
troops, mistakenly thinking the attacks were 
a minor disturbance. In early 1401, English 
chroniclers felt confident enough to report: “The 
country of North Wales was well obedient.” 
However, the revolt quickly resurfaced when 
Conwy Castle was dramatically captured by the 
Tudur brothers from Anglesey and held for eight 
weeks. This was soon followed by Glyndwr’s 
first victory, in a battle at Mynydd Hyddgen in 
June 1401. 

This clash took place in a valley in the 
Cambrian Mountains and began when a large 


force of 1,500 English and Flemish soldiers 
from Pembrokeshire attacked Glyndwr’s army, 
which was encamped at the bottom of the 
Hyddgen Valley. Henry IV had given orders to 
quash the growing rebellion while Glyndwr had 
been marching southwards with a small force 
of 120 mounted troops — aiming to pursue a 
guerrilla war in English-controlled southern 
Wales. The only account of this battle was 
written in the 16th century, in Annals Of Owain 
Glyndwr, and it states: “No sooner did the 
English troops turn their backs in flight than 
200 of them were slain. Owain won great fame, 
and a great number of youths and fighting men 
from every part of Wales rose and joined him, 
until he had a great host at his back.” 

Though it’s uncertain how the Welsh defeated 
the much larger English force, it was likely a 
case of speed over strength. The Welsh were 
lightly armed and mobile and were equipped 
with longbows (which were Welsh in origin), so it 
is probable that they simply outmanoeuvred the 
more heavily armoured English. What is certain 
is that Glyndwr had now become the leader of a 
national movement. 

The victory at Mynydd Hyddgen was followed 
by a symbolic moment at the Battle of Tuthill 
on 2 November 1401. Tuthill was a high 
position overlooking Caernarfon Castle, the 
headquarters of English domination in northern 
Wales. The encounter is most famous as the 
first occasion when Glyndwr unfurled a flag 
bearing a golden dragon on a white field. This 
recalled the symbolism of the legendary Uther 
Pendragon, and Glyndwr deliberately drew 
comparisons between his revolt and Welsh 
political mythology. By invoking Arthurian 
legend, Glyndwr was presented as ‘Mab 
Darogan’ (the ‘Chosen Son’) who would free 
the Britons of Wales from the subjugation of 
the Anglo-Saxons. There are few details of the 
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“WHAT IS CERTAIN 1S THAT 
GLYNDWR HAD NOW BECOME 
THE LEADER OF A NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT” 


battle itself, but it is believed that the fight 
ended inconclusively with an estimated 300 
Welshmen dead. However, the Battle of Tuthill 
demonstrated the isolation of Caernarfon and 
Glyndwr’s ability to attack English positions in 
Wales with impunity. 

After Tuthill, Glyndwr began to seek external 
alliances and addressed letters in French to 
the king of Scotland and also correspondences 
in Latin to the Gaelic lords in lreland. His rising 
prominence gained further currency when he won 
the greatest clash of the revolt at Bryn Glas. 

This battle was fought on 22 June 1402 
near the towns of Knighton and Prestaigne in 
Powys. The English, under the command of Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, numbered some 2-4,000 
men, while the Welsh had approximately 1,500 
men. Mortimer’s force also had a considerable 
number of Welshmen from Maelienydd, and 
these troops would play an important part in 
the outcome of the battle. 

Mortimer’s men advanced on Glyndwr’s 
force, which was occupying a hilltop position. 
The smaller Welsh army was divided into 
two sections: one on the crest of the hill to 
encourage Mortimer’s men to attack, and the 
other decamped in a hidden valley alongside 
the hill. As Mortimer’s army advanced up the 
slope, Glyndwr’s longbowmen fired downhill 


The future warrior king spent his teenage years engaged 
in suppressing Glyndwr’s revolt. He was Welsh-born 
himself and during his childhood was known as ‘Henry 
of Monmouth’ but his relative obscurity ended when his 
father usurped Richard Il and became Henry IV. At the 
king’s coronation, young Henry was quickly proclaimed 
as prince of Wales. The usurpation was an important 
factor that fuelled the revolt’s momentum as many 
Welshmen could not accept the son of a usurper as their 
prince and preferred the native lineage of Glyndwr. 

In 1403, at the age of 16, Prince Henry was appointed 
as his father’s royal deputy in Wales and was in charge 
of suppressing the rebellion. The prince was determined 
to take the fight to Glyndwr, as he would have been 
aware of his own precarious right to the principality. 
Using his own funds, he gathered a force of four barons, 
20 knights, 500 men-at-arms and 2,500 archers. He 
proceeded to burn Glyndwr’s homes at Sycharth and 


Glyndyfrdwy, the latter being particularly symbolic, as 
it was where Glyndwr had been proclaimed Prince of 
Wales in 1400. 

Shortly afterwards, Prince Henry was severely 
wounded at the Battle of Shrewsbury but after he 
recovered he returned to Wales and enforced an 
economic blockade on Glyndwr. Prince Henry used the 
castles under English control to suppress all local trade 
while simultaneously re-supplying the castles by sea. 
This tactic forced many rebels to surrender. The prince 
also supervised the siege of Aberystwyth and won a 
victory at Grosmont in 1405. His famous zealous piety 
was already evident when he reported to his father 
afterwards: “Yet it is known that victory is not in the 
multitude of the people but in the power of God and 
well was this shown.” However, Henry respected the 
Welsh archers and later used many of them to help win 
the Battle of Agincourt. 
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On 1 April the brothers ~ \ 
1. | rr é Rhys and Gwilym ap Tudur 
1 a + ce 
sti aateareeem capture Conwy by disguising \ =o 7 
themselves as carpenters 
Anglesey falls to the Welsh in and killing the w a aon -——— 1400: DEN BIGH 
August. It is retaken in June CAERNARVO N They hold the castle for three Ss Glyndwr begins his revolt 
1405 when English ships | ( months before negotiating ) by besieging Denbigh, but 
sent from Dublin attack the | farme-ofsiitander ana despite repeated attempts, 
island. The rebels escape to / ; fails to take the castle. ITZ AL AN 
Snowdonia. \ 
nee MERIONETH a 
a 
1403: CAERNARFON 1409: HARLECH 


The seat of English authority in North 
Wales holds out for months against two i 
sustained attacks by Welsh forces with a yp e 
garrison of just 37 archers. 


Glyndwr’s final castle and a 
seat of power is retaken. The 

last native Prince of Wales 

becomes a fugitive and the 

back of the rebellion is broken. 
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ly CASTLES SACKED OR POOLE 
DESTROYED BY GLYNDWR 1404: CRICCIETH 
Criccieth is captured and nearly 1404: ABERYSTWYTH 
oll CASTLES HELD razed to the ground except for Glyndwr holds this castle as oy 
BY OWAIN GLYNDWR its Gatehouse and sections one of his principal fortresses 
Ly, of the wall. The efforts of the for four years until it is re-taken i= (a rr’ 
, CASTLES HELD OR burning remain visible today. bv Prince Henry in 1408. ’ 
i RESISTED BY ENGLISH : : MONTGOMERY 
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\ 1405: GROSMONT 

8,000 Welsh rebels attack 
1 ) 
\ MORTIMER the castle in March 1405. 
| \ The army includes Gruffudd, Sy 

1403: NEWCASTLE EMLYN ) the son of Owain Glyndwr 
The castle is captured by Glyndwr but : CARDIGAN [ and is commanded by Rhys 

then recaptured by Sir Thomas Carew in 2 | | 4 Gethin. one of the victors 

the same year. y: ey, m3 ; F at Bryn Glas. Prince Henry 

G —— ( leads a relief force from 

. f ; Hereford and in the ensuing 

A a \ battle between 800-1,000 

/ ‘ Welshmen are killed. 
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MARSHALL 1405: USK 


Glyndwr burns the town but | , 
BOHUN the castle holds out. Later, the SS 
Welsh are seriously defeated 
; near Usk at Pwil Melyn. Prince ie 
1404: CARDIFF Henry has 300 prisoners ey 
Glyndwr’s forces attack the castle beheaded afterwards in front \ 
in the future capital of Wales but of the castle. 
it remains un-captured. However 
its Black Tower and southern 
Gatehouse are badly damaged. 


1404: LLANTRISANT 


Glyndwr’s men demolish the 
castle, causing families from 
60 homes in the town to flee. 
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1403: KIDWELLY 

The town of Kidwelly falls 

to the rebels but the castle 
holds out in a siege that lasts 
all winter. The old town never 
recovered from the attack 
and was described as “waste 
and desolate” in 1444. 
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Glyndwr almost won 
his battle for Welsh 
independence, and 

many English supporters 
changed allegiance 


46 





with deadly effect, and although Mortimer’s 


army also had longbows, they were less 
effective when fired uphill. When the two armies 


engaged in battle on the hill, Glyndwr’s men 


sence lee in hewalie aie ced Nieriiier on THE ORIGINS OF THE ROYAL DYNASTY WERE ROOTED IN REBELLION AND DECEPTION 
the right flank and rear. During the bloody battle 


In 1485, Henry VII became the first Welsh king the guards, let in their own men and ransacked 
iat Owe: Some Ore ee) enone) _ of England, but 84 years previously, his ancestors — the castle and town. The brothers were among 
Mortimer s army defected to Glyndwr and fired played a dramatic part in Glyndwr’s revolt. On the few rebels who were later denied a pardon 
on their former comrades. This turned the tide April Fools’ Day 1404, the brothers Rhys and by the English and Rhys was brutally executed in 
and saw the English routed, Mortimer captured Gwilym ap Tudur tricked their way into Conwy 1412. The brothers’ youngest sibling, Maredudd, 
and between 200-1,100 Englishmen killed. Castle while the garrison was at church, disguising was Henry VII’s great-grandfather. Within four 

Chroniclers described how, “The corpses themselves as carpenters as they passed through _ generations, the Tudors went from audacious 
were left lying under their horses’ hooves, the Gatehouse. They then proceeded to slaughter _ insurgents to grand monarchs. 
weltering in their own blood, as burial was : 
forbidden for a long time afterwards.” Welsh oe Ancestors of the future Henry Vil captured 


Conwy Castle by surprise in 1401 


women reputedly mutilated the English corpses 
in what would prove to be the most significant 
moment of the revolt. 

Mortimer’s family were prominent Marcher 
lords who had a greater claim to the 
English throne than Henry IV, so the English 
government procrastinated over Mortimer’s 
ransom. This led Mortimer to defect to Glyndwr, 
and he even married Glyndwr’s daughter Catrin 
on 30 November 1402. This provided the Welsh 
revolt a much greater legitimacy and helped to 
destabilise English politics for several years 
after the matter. 


Henry IV hits back 


Bryn Glas shocked Henry IV, who decided to 
personally lead a new campaign into Wales. 

For the king, the revolt was becoming personal 
as his own estates were under threat. It has 
been calculated that the king and Prince Henry 
exercised lordship over half the surface area of 
Wales and could normally expect their Welsh 
estates to provide an annual income of £8,500 
(almost £4 million in today’s currency) and 
often much more. As the revolt spread, not 
only were these revenues lost, but additional 
funds had to be found to deal with the rebels. 
Henry IV’s 1402 campaign after Bryn Glas LE 1) i =~, sy Peywit wy ae 
planned to encircle the Welsh from the English Witt ae “ype ahi 4 a SE BG 
headquarters at Shrewsbury, but it was thwarted RE NN ay 
by bad weather. The king himself almost died " 
when his tent blew down in a storm and he was 
only saved from being crushed by his armour. 
Henry IV would personally lead six campaigns mre im ay |e) a eh 
into Wales between 1400-05, but they were all sy \ ay” \(@ Sf Guy CL Dera iat os 
to little effect and he would eventually leave the |¥ “I 7A ree “Sa 
frustrations of endless campaigning to his son 
and the nobles. 

Bryn Glas resulted in tighter English sanctions 
against the Welsh. When parliament assembled 
on 30 September 1402, it issued statutes 
prohibiting public assemblies, the bearing and 
importation of arms and the keeping of castles 
or holding office by Welshmen. Special mention 
was made to those allied or friendly to: “Owen 
ap Glendourdy, traitor to our sovereign lord and 
king.” In fact, Glyndwr was not taken off a list of 
traitors until 1948. 

In an attempt to regain the initiative, Prince 
Henry was appointed as royal lieutenant in 
Wales on 8 March 1403, but this did little to 
change the military situation. Throughout 1403 
Glyndwr continued to raid and attack castles 
across Wales, including at Newcastle Emlyn, 
Llandovery and Kidwelly. At the same time his 
success was fermenting a civil war in England. 
The powerful Percy family, who had helped 
Henry IV during his usurpation, did not feel 
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properly rewarded. He colluded with Mortimer 
and Glyndwr to raise an army to overthrow the 
king and replace him with Mortimer’s nephew, 
the Earl of March, and to recognise Welsh 
independence. Henry IV fought and won a 


formal treaty of alliance was signed between 
Glyndwr and Charles VI of France, who 
recognised his status as prince of Wales. 
Glyndwr would later write to Charles VI: 
“Most serene prince, you have deemed it 





vicious battle at Shrewsbury on 21 July 1403 to 
prevent the Percys from linking up with Glyndwr, 
but still the revolt in Wales continued unabated. 


worthy... to learn how my nation, for many years 
now elapsed, has been oppressed by the fury 
of the barbarous Saxons; whence... it seemed 










































After the Battle of Shrewsbury, the Welsh 
started to receive support from the French 
~ who appeared with a fleet off Kidwelly and 
Caernarfon at the end of 1403. Eventually a 


reasonable with them to trample upon us... | 
pray and beseech your majesty to... extirpate 
and remove violence and oppression from 
my subjects, as you are well able to. Yours 
avowedly, Owain, Prince of Wales.” 
This letter showed that Glyndwr saw 
himself and Wales as being worthy 
of recognition from the French king 
and he was getting close to his 
dream of independence. 1404 
was the high point of the 
rebellion, with the 
mighty castles 
of Harlech and 
Aberystwyth 
being captured. 
Glyndwr held 
a parliament at 
Harlech and it became 
the headquarters and 
court of the rebellion. It was 

the nerve centre for Glyndwr’s 
vision of a free principality with 

an independent Welsh church 
! and plans for the establishment 
of two universities. The capture 
of the two castles also confirmed 
Glyndwr’s influence over large swathes of 

. western Wales and endowed him with key 
/. coastal fortresses. At this stage, 
the Welsh rebel army numbered 
about 8,000 or more men, 
who continued to attack 
castles in southern Wales, 
\, including Cardiff and a 
. raid into Shropshire. The 
4 inhabitants of Shropshire 
\ complained about the 
destruction wrought 
, by the rebels and 

\, concluded a truce 
\ with “the land 

of Wales”. Most 
significantly, 
Glyndwr was 
crowned as 

prince of Wales at 
Machynlleth in 1404 
— his defiance against 
the English crown was 
now cemented. 
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Left: Erected in Corwen, North Wales, 
this bronze statue of Owain Glyndwr 
by Colin Spofforth calls him ‘The 
Foretold Son’ 


The end of the revolt 

France now sent troops to support Glyndwr, 
that landed at Milford Haven in August 1405. 
A combined Franco-Welsh force then invaded 
England and encountered Henry IV’s army two 
miles north of Worcester. However, there was 
no battle, and the Welsh eventually went home 
due to a lack of food. Nevertheless, Glyndwr’s 
financial position remained healthy thanks to 
the seizure of the king’s baggage train, which 
was loaded with provisions and jewels. Also, 
the rebels concluded a truce with the loyalist 
men of Pembrokeshire, which yielded up to 
£200 of silver. 

1405 was also the year that the tide slowly 
began to turn in the English favour, starting 
with the Battle of Pwil Melyn on 5 May. The 
Welsh army, under the command of Glyndwr’s 
son Gruffudd, attempted to capture Usk Castle 
but came up against a substantial English 
force that then proceeded to heavily defeat the 
Welsh. Sources are unclear, but it is usually 
said that the Welsh lost a huge number of men, 
among which was Glyndwr’s brother Tudur, the 
renowned warrior Hopkins ap Tomos and John 
ap Hywel, an abbot who was the spiritual leader 
of the Welsh army. 

Gruffudd was captured and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London. It is clear that the Welsh 
force was of considerable size and importance, 
as it contained key members of his family and 
entourage. Afterwards, 300 Welsh prisoners 
were beheaded by the English outside of the 
walls of Usk Castle, and this drastic measure 
showed that the English were determined to 
suppress the rebellion, as well as send a stern 
message to Glyndwr. 

It is possible that the Welsh unwillingness to 
fight the English outside of Worcester stemmed 
from the defeat at Pwil Melyn. From this 
point onwards, the revolt began to peter out 
from a national perspective and Glyndwr was 
increasingly on the back foot. 

There were several reasons for the eventual 
Welsh defeat. Glyndwr never had the universal 
support of his people, and although he 
attracted followers from prominent families, 
this was countered by other respectable 
dynasties and townsmen who were pro-English. 
Additionally, most Welsh attacks were little 
more than a show of strength, as they could not 
commit large numbers of troops for campaigns. 

For their part, the English benefited from 
dominance of the sea and the fact that many 
of the English-built castles, with the exception 
of Aberystwyth and Harlech, often stood firm 
against Glyndwr. Southern Wales and the 
border areas were used as headquarters from 
which to mount offensive sallies against the 
rebels. The English also reorganised their 
Exchequer to keep war finances steady and 
made their supply routes more secure. French 
support for Glyndwr also began to fade after 
Henry IV negotiated a truce with Charles VI. 

In 1406, the regions of Gower, Ystrad Tywi, 
Ceredigion and Anglesey all submitted to the 
English, and Prince Henry retook Aberystwyth 
in 1408. During the siege, cannons were used 
by the English in one of the first recorded 
instances of artillery fire in Britain. Harlech fell 
the following year and Glyndwr’s family were 
taken to the Tower of London. Nonetheless, 
pacification was by no means complete. 
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In 1403, a civil war briefly broke out in England. To keep his 
usurped throne, Henry IV heavily relied on the powerful Percy 
family who owned vast swathes of northern England. Sir Henry 
‘Hotspur’ Percy fought several campaigns against Glyndwr 
between 1401-02. However when the king failed to pay him for 
his services, Hotspur changed sides and plotted to overthrow King 
Henry IV with the aid of Glyndwr and Sir Edmund Mortimer. 

Hotspur assembled an army in Cheshire and planned to march 
towards Shrewsbury to link up with the Welsh and other rebels 
and then advance on London. However, Henry IV blocked his path 
outside Shrewsbury before the linkup could take place, and what 
followed was a bloodbath on 21 July. 

For the first time, two armies of English longbowmen fired 
continuous volleys at each other. At first Hotspur’s Cheshire 
archers inflicted great damage on the king’s army. Prince Henry, 
who led the vanguard, was severely wounded when he was shot in 
the face by an arrow. He survived but it took him months to recover 
and he was permanently scarred. Hotspur then led a charge in an 
attempt to kill Henry IV but the king had placed several decoys 
dressed in his coat of arms and several were killed before Hotspur 
himself died. It is rumoured that an arrow killed him when he 
opened his visor. Upon his death, the rebel army fled. 5-6,000 men 
were dead and Glyndwr had lost a powerful English ally. Despite 
later Welsh victories, Glyndwr would eventually be forced to go on 
the defensive while both Henry IV and Prince Henry lived. 
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Right: The Battle of Shrewsbury saw the demise of Henry ‘Hotspur’ Percy 

















The Welsh lightning strikes and guerrilla 
tactics enabled them to resist a final defeat 


In the end, the Welsh revolt was the last gasp 
of genuine freedom from England. Ironically, 


and in 1409 Glyndwr was reported to be 
devastating the countryside with a large band 
of followers. There was also another raid 

into Shropshire and in 1410, two Scottish 
merchants were imprisoned at Caernarfon on 
the accusation of attempting to aid Glyndwr. As 
late as 1415, Welsh rebels were reported as 


by the end of the 15th century it would be | 
a Welsh dynasty, the Tudors, who would ( f 
reign in England and the two countries } 
were unified under an Act of Union in f 
1536. However, the Tudors largely | 
ignored their Welsh origins and so it was 

Owain Glyndwr, the last native prince } 











being active in Merionethshire but of Glyndwr 
himself there was now no trace. Henry IV died 
in 1413, exhausted by the stresses of his reign. 
Prince Henry succeeded as Henry V and began 
to issue pardons to former rebels and even to 
Glyndwr himself. But the old warrior reputedly 
refused all offers of clemency and disappeared. 
There is no record of his death or burial in 
existence, but it is thought that he died around 
the year 1415. 


of Wales, who became a lionised 
icon. His long campaign of sieges, 
guerrilla attacks and battlefield 
victories were remarkable for their 
daring and support. What’s more 
impressive is that this Arthurian 
figure almost Succeeded in 
achieving independence, and 

for that the Welsh have never 
forgotten him. 


“MOST SERENE PRINCE, YOU HAVE DEEMED IT 
WORTHY... 10 LEARN HOW MY NATION, FOR MANY 
YEARS NOW ELAPSED, HAS BEEN OPPRESSED BY 

THE FURY OF THE BARBAROUS SAXONS; WHENCE... 

IT SEEMED REASONABLE WITH THEM TO TRAMPLE 
UPON US... | PRAY AND BESEECH YOUR MAJESTY 10... 
EXTIRPATE AND REMOVE VIOLENCE AND OPPRESSION 
FROM MY SUBJECTS, AS YOU ARE WELL ABLE 10.” 


QWAIN, PRINCE OF WALES 





JOHN, DUKE OF BEDFORD 
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A pro-English Burgundian eyewitness, Jean de Waurin, 
wrote that during the Battle of Verneuil Bedford 

wore a blue gown and a surcoat depicting the dual 
kingdom. The white cross represented France while 
the red cross symbolised England. Additionally, as a 
Knight of Garter Bedford would have worn the Order’s 
badge to show his pre-eminence among his troops as 
well as the Garter itself on his left calf. The duke was 
recorded as using a two-handed axe during the battle 
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ENGLANDS FORGOTTEN WARRIOR 






n the early 15th century, an 
outnumbered English army lined up 
against a superior enemy force in 
northern France. Some 9,600 men 
stood ready to fight and die for King 
Henry of England, during the crown’s ongoing 
struggle for control of France. With the help of 
longbows, the English won a resounding victory, 
against all the odds. 

However, at this point comparisons with the 
Battle of Agincourt end. The king in question 
was not Henry V, but his two-year-old son 
Henry VI and the year was not 1415, but 
1424. The battlefield itself was near a town 
called Verneuil, Normandy, and the English 
commander was Henry V’s younger brother 
John, Duke of Bedford. His tremendous 
victory at Verneuil was soon dubbed by 
contemporaries as ‘The Second Agincourt’. 
Bedford is an overlooked figure today, but 
he was a talented general and politician who 
successfully continued the English conquest 
of France during the latter part of the Hundred 
Years’ War (1337-1453) after the premature 
death of his older brother in 1422. 

That he should be forgotten today is 
something of a mystery as his military victories 
were some of the most important of the entire 
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Henry V’s younger brother continued the English conquest of France 
with stunning success, winning a huge battle in 1424. However, his 
sreatest threat would come from a teenage peasant girl: Joan of Arc 


conflict, and his life was heavily influenced by 
two of the most famous people of the period: 
Henry V and his arch-enemy Joan of Arc. 


the first time since Agincourt and a relief fleet 
was not able to sail until August. Henry couldn’t 
take command, as he was negotiating an 
alliance with the visiting Holy Roman emperor, 
Sigismund I, and instead sent Bedford to relieve 
Harfleur. Bedford was not an obvious choice for 
command, as he had little military experience, 
and he would be facing perhaps 150 French 


A sea fight off Harfleur 
As the king’s brother, Bedford had been 
assigned the task of administering England in 
1415, while Henry V pursued his campaign in 
France, culminating in the victory at Agincourt. 
The king’s spectacular success had been _# 
preceded by the capture of the strategic port Be 
of Harfleur on the coast of Normandy, but Y ' 
the adventure had been costly in casualties. 
Henry’s overriding ambition was to complete 
the conquest of France that had been 
started by his great-grandfather Edward 
Ill. However, before 1415 the only English 
base on the northern French coast was 
Calais. Holding on to Harfleur was vital if 
Henry were to have an extra springboard 
for a second campaign to subdue 
Normandy and dictate terms. 

The French knew this and started 
a naval blockade of Harfleur 
in April 1416, with the 
assistance of Genoese 
ships. The English had 
lost the initiative for 
























During the 1416 Battle of 
the Seine, Bedford fought 
aboard his flagship the 
‘Holigost’. Its wreck was 
found in the River Hamble 


in England in 2015 
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and Genoese carracks. Genoese ships in 
particular had a fearsome reputation, but 
despite this, Bedford sailed to meet them with 
a fleet of about one hundred ships and on 15 
August engaged in a fierce fight at the mouth of 
the River Seine. 

Medieval naval battles were capable of 
replicating land warfare. The opposing ships 
would use grappling hooks to join together 
and form a vast, floating, wooden battlefield. 
The English had used their superiority with 
longbows to successfully fight at sea before 
and repeated this tactic in 1416. 

An anonymous English chronicler wrote: 
“Following an exchange of missiles... the fury 
of the combatants had reached boiling point. 
At last, after a long, drawn-out and most bitter 


fight of five or six hours, victory was yielded to 
the English.” 

The Battle of the Seine was hard-fought 
because neither side could afford defeat. 
The French, whose pride had been dented at 
Agincourt, were determined not to lose control 
of the English Channel and the English did not 
want to forfeit their foothold in Normandy. The 
English victory was resounding and strategically 
important. Although Agincourt had been a great 
tactical victory, it did not lead to immediate 
success in the war and Bedford’s victory cannot 
be overlooked. If Harfleur had been recaptured, 
Henry would have had to restart his conquests 
from scratch, altering the course of history. 

The relief of Harfleur enabled Henry to 
conquer Normandy in 1417, which in turn 
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led to the Treaty of Troyes in 1420. This 
acknowledged Henry as the heir to the French 
throne and laid the foundations for a dual 
monarchy, but none of this would have been 
possible without Bedford’s victory. 

His conduct during the fight was praised by 
contemporaries who said, “No one had borne 
himself more bravely in that battle.” Emperor 
Sigismund was moved to say to Henry, “Happy 
are those subjects that have such a king, but 
more is the king that has such subjects.” 


An unexpected regency 
In 1422 Charles VI of France died and Henry V 
should have succeeded to the throne as king 
of both England and France. However, in one of 
history’s most fateful ironies, the warrior king 
died of dysentery a few months before Charles, 
aged 36, leaving his son Henry VI to inherit the 
dual kingdom. 

Unfortunately the new king was only nine- 
months old and the English administration 
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Above: After the battle at Verneuil the road lay open to 


take Bourges, with this the whole of France could fall 
under English rule 
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Above: John, Duke of Bedford pictured kneeling in front of 
Saint George. As Regent of France Bedford continued his 
brother Henry V’s conquests with great success 
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IN AUGUST 1424, NORTHERN FRANCE WAS SECURED FOR THE ENGLISH IN A CLASH THAT 
CAME TO BE KNOWN AS THE ‘SECOND AGINCOURT’ 


Bedford had won a great naval battle in 1416 
but he was still untested on a traditional field of 
battle. By 1424, the war in France had reached a 


critical level. 


With Henry V dead and a toddler on two thrones 
it was up to Bedford to advance the English cause 
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Ol BEDFORD 
APPROACHES 


At the crack of dawn on 17 August, 


Bedford draws up his army of 9,600 
men on the road from Damville in 
the northeast of Normandy where it 
emerges from a forest onto a plain 
in front of the town of Verneuil. 


(ll THE ENGLISH 
PREPARE 
Bedford places his dismounted 
men-at-arms in the centre of 
the battle, while he positions his 
archers on the wings. Bedford 
commands the right division, while 
the Earl of Salisbury commands the 
left. There are two reserves, 2,000 
mounted archers and a separate 
square, laagered baggage train 
where horses are tethered amongst 
the wagons. 


03 THE FRENCH AND 
SCOTS PREPARE 

The Franco-Scottish army of 14- 
16,000 men form in two divisions 
of men-at-arms linked by archers 
while cavalry protects their wings. 
Viscount d’Aumale commands the 
left while the Earls of Buchan and 
Douglas command 6,000 Scots on 
the right. 


(ll THREATS, DECEIT 
AND AN ADVANCE 
The Scottish tell the English 
soldiers that they intend to give no 
quarter, but neither side makes to 
attack for hours in the sweltering 
sun. At approximately 4pm Bedford 
orders an advance. The English 
troops shout, “St George! Bedford!” 
and slowly march forward with 
the fleet of archers hammering 
defensive stakes into the dusty 
ground in preparation. 


in France but he was up against formidable and 
unyielding opponents. French supporters of the 
Dauphin always outnumbered English troops and 
they were assisted by a Scottish army that was 
intent on fighting the Regent to the death. Bedford 
was about to face his greatest challenge. 
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Above: The Battle of Verneuil in 1424 
was one of the most decisive clashes 
of the Hundred Years’ War and was 
known as ‘The Second Agincourt’ 


(MES CAVALRY CHARGE AND 
VICIOUS COMBAT 
French cavalrymen charge through 
archers on Bedford’s right flank, 
riding on before being stopped by 

the bowmen in reserve. Many of 

the Englishmen flee, but the rest 

of Bedford’s division smash into 
d’Aumale’s division in furious hand-to- 
hand combat. Bedford is positioned in 
the thick of the fighting. 


(ll ITALIANS LOOT THE 
ENGLISH LAAGER 
On the English left Salisbury is 
engaged in fierce fighting with the 
Scots. Meanwhile, 600 Italian cavalry 
sweep past him to plunder the laager 
where they start to loot the baggage. 
The English reserve repels the French 
cavalrymen before rushing to beat off 
the Italians in the laager. 


07 ENGLISH REASSEMBLE 
AND CHARGE 

The energised English reserve now 
charges to help Salisbury, careering 
into the Scottish flank with a loud 

yell. Meanwhile Bedford, who has 
managed to beat off the French left, 
reassembles his own division to charge 
at the Scottish rear, overwhelming 
them in the process. 


0s A VENGEFUL 
SLAUGHTER 

The Scots are killed almost to a man, 
including the Earls of Buchan, Douglas 
and Mar. The French flee the field 

with the dead including the viscounts 
of Aumale and Narbonne. Marshal 
Lafayette and Jean Il, Duke of Alengon 
are among the captured and the 
English are triumphant. 
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divided his lands into two governments. Henry 
V’s youngest brother, Humphrey, ran England, 
while Bedford was named as Regent of France. 
This was by far the hardest assignment, 

as Bedford had to continue his brother’s 
conquests in the face of stiff opposition by 
those who regarded Charles VI’s son, the 
Dauphin, as the true king of France. 

One Victorian historian said Bedford was, “at 
once prime minister and commander-in-chief, 
he was virtually king of France.” Additionally, 
Bedford had to maintain a tenuous alliance 
with the Duke of Burgundy. Burgundian support 
was essential to Bedford as the English did not 
have a numerical superiority in France, but the 
alliance was shaky as Burgundy was a semi- 
dependent duchy and its duke was a slippery 
character who changed sides depending on the 
political climate. This meant that the English 
took on the bulk of the military offensive 
against ‘Dauphinist’ French armies. 

Under Bedford’s leadership the English 
armies had continued success in France. An 
Anglo-Burgundian army defeated a numerically 
superior Franco-Scottish army at Cravant in July 


1423 and Bedford then intended to build up his 
army for a decisive stroke against the Dauphin. 

His plan revolved around strengthening 
Normandy’s frontiers by occupying Picardy and 
driving French troops from key towns on the 
River Somme. To achieve this, Bedford laid 
siege to lvry, a town 30 miles west of Paris, but 
the French immediately captured the Norman 
border town of Verneuil in August 1424. Ivry 
surrendered on 14 August and Bedford rushed 
his army to recapture Verneuil. The battle that 
would take place outside its walls would secure 
Bedford’s reputation. 


The ‘Second Agincourt’ 
On 17 August, Bedford’s army of approximately 
9,600 men lined up across the north road out 
of . He arranged his army in the ‘Agincourt’ 
formation with his men-at-arms in the centre 
and the famous archers on the flanks. There 
was also a reserve of 2,000 archers who 
formed a laager of wagons and horses to 
defend the baggage train. 

Facing the English was a ‘French’ army of 
about 14-16,000 men but 6,000 of 


JOAN OF ARC 
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these troops were Scottish under the command 
of the Earls of Douglas and Buchan. The Scots 
were vigorous allies of the French and had 

been a considerable thorn in the side of the 
English for decades, and the Dauphin had even 
appointed Buchan as Constable of France. 

Viscount d’Aumale was commanding this 
coalition army, but the Scots had a great 
degree of influence. For Bedford, the battle 
would be personal, as it was a Scottish force 
that had killed his elder brother, Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, at the Battle of Baugé in 1421. 

A Burgundian eyewitness, Jean de Waurin, 
who fought for the English, described the 
Anglo-Scottish enmity during the battle: “The 
English archers, and the Scots who were with 
the French, began to shoot each other so 
cruelly that it was horrible to look at them. 
They brought death with full force to those 
they attacked. After the shooting the parties 
attacked each other furiously, hand to hand.” 

Waurin, who had fought at Agincourt, stated 
that Verneuil was a more ferocious battle: 
“Without doubt, | have never seen a finer 

company where there were so many nobles 
showing greater appearance of wanting to 
fight. | saw the assembly of Agincourt, but 
the assembly at Verneuil was the most 
formidable and the best fought.” 

He went on to state: “This battle lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour, very 
terrible and bloody, and it was not in the 
memory of man to have two such mighty 
parties fighting for such a space of time 
without being able to tell to whom the loss 
or victory would turn...” 

Eventually, however, victory turned 
decisively for the English. As at Agincourt, 

the archers played a part in the success 


Left: Joan dictated many letters to the English 
demanding their withdrawal from France. This 
particular letter is addressed to the people of the city 
of Riom (in the Auvergne region) in 1429 






THE SCOURGE OF THE ENGLISH IS ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS WOMEN IN 
HISTORY, WHOSE SHORT BUT EXTRAORDINARY LIFE HAS BECOME LEGENDARY 


Joan of Arc is a French national icon and 
one of the most curiously fascinating figures 
to emerge from the Middle Ages. She was 
a teenage peasant girl from Domrémy in 
Lorraine who claimed to hear divine voices 
telling her to expel the English from France 
and crown the Dauphin as Charles VII. 
Remarkably, her story was believed (or 
used) by Charles and he allowed her to 
accompany a relief convoy to the Siege of 
Orléans carrying a holy banner and wearing 
a suit of armour. Joan soon energised the 
town and garrison into taking the fight to 
the English and the siege was lifted on 
8 May 1429 - just over a week after her 
arrival. The spell of English invincibility had 
been broken and shortly afterwards they 
were driven from the Loire region in a series 
of sieges and battles that Joan either took 
part in or helped to inspire. 


Following these victories Joan and her 
allies moved fast to crown the Dauphin 
as Charles VII at Reims Cathedral in July 
1429, but a subsequent attack on Paris 
failed in September. In the spring of 
1430, Burgundians captured her while 
she was attacking Compiégne and she 
was subsequently sold to the English who 
imprisoned her at Rouen. 

At her subsequent trial she was accused 
of witchcraft, heresy and cross-dressing 
but she amazed her accusers with her 
spontaneous eloquence and intelligent 
defiance. She was burned at the stake 
for relapsed heresy aged only 19 in May 
1431. A posthumous trial in 1456 declared 
her innocent and she has since become a 
patron saint of France. 


Left: Joan was famous for wearing a suit of 
armour and carrying a distinctive white banner 
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ONLY KING OF ENGLAND TO BE CROWNED AS KING OF FRANCE 


It is commonly assumed that Joan of Arc’s 
military successes caused the collapse 

of English rule in France. While this was 
true in the long term, it was not apparent 
in the early 1430s. In fact Henry VI of 
England was crowned in Notre Dame 
Cathedral in Paris as King of France on 

26 December 1431, months after Joan 
had been executed. He was only ten years 
old, but he had already been crowned as 
King of England on 6 November 1429 in 
Westminster Abbey. The ceremony was rich 
in symbolism for his dual kingdoms. 

He was announced as, “Born by descent 
and title of right justly to reign in England 
and in France.” The traditional site for 
crowning French kings was at Reims 
Cathedral but it was under hostile French 
occupation so Paris was the second option. 


Henry arrived in Paris on a white horse 
accompanied by his retinue and nobles, 
with Bedford prominent among them. 

He rode under a canopy, the symbol of 
rank and honour, and was greeted by the 
prominent Parisian bishops and burghers 
who all wore lavish costumes. Paris was 
decked out with colourful symbolic shields 
and statues to mark Henry’s arrival. 

During the coronation ceremony the king 
was crowned by the Bishop of Winchester 
and the singing was apparently of a 
good standard. The same could not be 
said of the celebratory banquet, as the 
food organised by the English had been 
prepared three days before and was cold. 
In time-honoured tradition the French 
disapproved, with one Parisian writing, 
“This seemed very odd to the French.” 


Henry VI EES eel Tare) in Notre Dame Cathedral © 
as king of France in December 1431. This was 
arguably the pinnacle of Se ee Ce 
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but the fighting was much more hand-to-hand 
and the casualties were high. The English lost 
1,600 men while the Franco-Scottish army had 
casualties of at least 7,000. The vast majority 
of these were the Scots who were virtually 
annihilated. Two days after the battle, Bedford 
confirmed: “There were very few Scots who 
were not slain.” 

Contemporaries are unanimous about 
Bedford’s leadership capabilities, with Waurin 
saying, “The Duke of Bedford did that day 
wonderful deeds of arms, and killed many a 
man with an axe that he held in two hands. He 
reached no one whom he did not fell, he was 
great in body and large in limbs, wise and brave 
in arms.” The chronicler John Hardyng agreed, 
“The regent was there that day a lion, and 
fought in arms like any champion.” 

Unlike Agincourt, Verneuil’s strategic 
importance was profound. The battle destroyed 
the Scottish army and French morale, allowing 
the English to push further south towards the 
Loire River and securing Normandy from the 
French for nearly 30 years. 

For five years after Verneuil, the English were 
virtually unopposed by the French until they laid 
siege to the town of Orléans between 1428-29 
when Bedford would first hear from his most 
famous foe: Joan of Arc. 


The Regent and the Maid 


Joan was an illiterate teenage peasant girl from 
Lorraine who claimed to hear voices from God 
telling her to liberate France from the English 
and helped to raise the Siege of Orléans. Her 
now famous ‘Letter to the English’ before her 
arrival was directly addressed to Bedford: “King 
of England, and you, Duke of Bedford, who 
call yourself Regent of France... Hand over to 
the Maiden (Joan) who is sent here by God, 
the keys to all the towns you have taken and 
violated in France. Duke of Bedford, the Maiden 
asks and requests that you will not cause your 
own downfall.” 

After the siege, French forces heavily 
defeated English armies and the Dauphin was 


crowned as Charles VII at Reims Cathedral in 
July 1429. The English were on the back foot 
for the first time in years. However, Bedford 
was not present at either the siege or the 
subsequent defeats, as he was running 

the English administration in Paris. He was 
incensed by Joan’s presence and described her 
as, “a disorderly and deformed travesty of a 
woman who dresses like a man and whose life 
is dissolute.” 

After the coronation, Charles and Joan 
marched on Paris and Bedford went with his 
army to confront the French at Montépilloy in 
August. The two armies faced each other for 
two days but neither attacked, which was highly 
unusual for both Bedford and Joan. 

Bedford refrained from attacking because 
his men were terrified of Joan’s previous 
successes. On Joan’s part it is recorded that 
she was, “perpetually changing her resolutions; 
sometimes she was eager for combat, at 
other times not.” This indecision indicates 
that Joan did not want a repeat of Verneuil 
and both armies withdrew on 16 August. 

Joan immediately went to attack Paris but 
Bedford had reinforced its defence and the 
siege immediately failed. Joan was captured 





Bedford was recognised as a great man 
during his lifetime. In 1433 the English 
Parliament wrote to Henry VI saying his uncle 
had, “achieved many great things, especially 
the battle of Verneuil, which was the greatest 
deed done by Englishmen in our days, save the 
battle of Agincourt.” 

Even the French admired him. When Louis XI, 
who reigned between 1461-83, was asked to 
demolish Bedford’s tomb in Rouen Cathedral 
he replied: “In his lifetime neither my father nor 
yours, for all their might, could make him budge 
one foot. Let his body rest. | account it an 
honour to have him remain in my domains”. 
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by the Burgundians in May 1430, sold to foes ss 


the English and burned at the stake for 
relapsed heresy in May 1431. 

Bedford was the only English 
general that Joan never defeated, 
either at a siege or on the battlefield, 
and if he is remembered at all today it is 
as ‘the man who burned Joan of Arc’. This 
iS erroneous, aS Joan was condemned by a 
largely French, pro-Burgundian ecclesiastical 
court, but Bedford would have agreed with 
their decision. The English advance into 
France may have stalled, but it was only when 
Bedford died of natural causes in 1435 that 
the French started to reclaim territory before 
finally expelling the English in 1453. 


Right: Bedford was the victor of two major battles, 
a loyal uncle to his young nephew Henry VI and an 
able administrator and patron of the arts 
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WAR IN FOCUS 





WAR. 
FOCUS 
“| THINK WE GOT HIM...” 


Taken: c. 1941 


An Australian soldier observes the burning 
wreck of a German Ju 87, near Tobruk, Libya. 
The Siege of Tobruk lasted for over 240 days 

in 1941, significantly stalling the Axis 
Campaign in the desert. Its garrison 
would eventually surrender after the 
British defeat at the Battle of 
Gazala in 1942. 
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LEADERS 
Don Francisco de Melo 
ATAU EA me Ro OL 
OTN RA Smee 
GUNS 18 


HU As 


Ae 
LEADERS 
Louis duc d’Enghien 
Ae ae OTOL 8 
LIGHT CAVALRY 6,000 
GUNS 14 


The Spanish tercios fought a 
desperate last stand against 
French cavalry and artillery 
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ROCROI 


FRANCE, 19 MAY 1643 


Spanish and French 
armies clash in the 
Ardennes forest, in a 
decisive contest that 
will change the course 
of the Thirty Years’ 

War and the balance of 
power in Europe 


he Thirty Years’ War was one of 

the most devastating conflicts in 
European history, an apocalypse 
only comparable to the later 
Napoleonic and world wars. Some 
parts of what is now Germany lost two-thirds of 
its population and it is estimated that perhaps 
8 million people perished as a direct result of 
the war, either though military action, violent 
plundering or outbreaks of diseases that 
accompanied huge travelling armies. At the 
heart of this struggle was the fight between 
France and Spain — the Battle of Rocroi was the 
climax of this ultimate duel of nations. 

Spain had been involved in the war almost 
from its inception. It was the pre-eminent power 
on the continent and, in addition to its Iberian 
heartlands, held vast territories including 
northern Italy, the Franche-Comté area in 
what iS now eastern France and the Spanish 
Netherlands in Belgium and Luxembourg. To 
get to these territories, supplies and soldiers 
marched along ‘The Spanish Road’, which 
snaked north from Italy until it reached the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

The extensive logistics involved were aided 
by the fact that most of the road passed 
through territory held by the powerful Habsburg 
dynasty. In the 17th century, most of Europe 
was ruled by the Habsburgs, who were divided 
into two branches. In 1643, one branch was 
ruled by Ferdinand Ill, who was the Holy Roman 
Emperor and ruler of Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia 
and Austria. The other was led by Philip IV of 
Spain, who also ruled Portugal and the Spanish 
Netherlands. His additional titles included the 
Duchy of Burgundy, sovereign of several Italian 
states and ruler of a vast colonial empire. 
Habsburg territory surrounded the land borders 
of France, making the French extremely nervous 
about the security of their frontiers. Even at sea 
they could not feel secure, as Spain was also 
the dominant naval power, operating separate 
fleets in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

Consequently, the French developed a siege 
mentality and began using diplomatic means 
to undermine Habsburg supremacy. Cardinal 
Richelieu, the powerful chief minister of Louis 
Xlll, led these efforts in the early 1630s, and 
in 1635 he declared war on Spain. At first 
events did not go well for the French as the 
Spanish invaded and ravaged northern France. 
In 1636, even Paris was threatened and French 
intervention in Italy failed. 
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At the end of 1642, Richelieu died and was 
followed to the grave six months later by Louis 
XIll, who was succeeded by his four-year-old 
son Louis XIV. With a child on the throne and its 
most capable minister dead, France was caught 
in a moment of weakness that Spain saw the 
opportunity to exploit. Within five days of Louis 
XIll’s death, a large army invaded northern 
France from the Spanish Netherlands. The 
board was set for a historic clash of arms. 

In May 1643, Spain invaded France with 
an army of 26,000 men and the intention of 
marching on Paris. Their plan was to approach 
from the north east through the Ardennes 
forest. Blocking their path was the fortress 
town of Rocroi. Despite being garrisoned by 
only 4-500 soldiers, Rocroi’s location was 
strategically important. It lay on the border with 
the Spanish Netherlands and was surrounded 
by the dense forests of the Ardennes. The town 
also blocked the main road to Paris and would 
have to be overcome for a successful march 
on the capital. Opposing Spain’s army was 
the town’s garrison and the Army of Picardy, 
numbering some 22,000 men. The French 
were outnumbered; to make things worse, their 
general was by no means a veteran. 

The commanders that faced one another 
at Rocroi could not have been more different 
both in character and experience. Aged 46, 
Spanish General Don Francisco de Melo was an 
accomplished politician and ambassador who 
had become the governor of Flanders in 1641. 
More importantly, he had already won a battle 
against the French in 1642 at Honnecourt, 
where the French Army of Champagne had been 
almost annihilated by a force twice its size. 


The Duc d’Enghien orders his troops to stop 
fighting as the Spanish offer surrender 


“WITH A CHILD ON THE THRONE AND ITS MOST CAPABLE 
MINISTER DEAD, FRANCE WAS CAUGHT IN A MOMENT OF 
WEAKNESS THAT SPAIN SAW THE OPPORTUNITY 10 EXPLOIT” 


The battle at Honnecourt had left northern 
France exposed to the Spanish army, 
however, de Melo cautiously chose not to 
exploit this victory in 1642. He believed he 
could successfully consolidate his triumph in 
preparation for the following campaign, when 
he would have more fresh troops. In 1643, de 
Melo would have been more than confident of 
his chances of Success. 

Facing de Melo was Louis de Bourbon, Duc 
d’Enghien. At the alarmingly young age of 21, 
Enghien was a senior member of the French 
royal family but an untried general. He was a 
member of the Condé branch of the House of 
Bourbon and cousin to Louis XIll and XIV. As 
befitting his high rank, Enghien had received 
a thorough education, but his experience of 
military affairs was quite limited. Before 1643, 
he had only seen action at the sieges of Arras 
and Perpignan, neither of which he had been in 
command for. Rocroi would not just be his first 


battle, but also his first command as a general. 


It was a tough assignment, as he would be 
facing the finest fighting force of the previous 
100 years. 

Having approached Rocroi, de Melo 
immediately surrounded the fortress — he did 
not want the town to remain un-captured in 
his rear while he continued to Paris. While 
this was happening, couriers were hurriedly 


sent to Enghien’s nearby army. The French 
general rapidly marched to relieve Rocroi 

and fend off the Spanish, but while he was 
moving, he received word there were 6,000 
Spanish reinforcements marching to Rocroi to 
supplement de Melo’s numbers. The situation, 
already dangerous, was now turning critical. 
Enghien knew he had to defeat de Melo before 
the reinforcements could tip the balance. 

To approach Rocroi, there was only one 
access road, and it ran through a deep defile 
in a ridge south of the town. Luckily for the 
French, the road was unguarded and Enghien 
safely passed through, drawing up his army on 
a ridge facing the rear of the Spanish force. Not 
guarding this southern road to Rocroi was a 
mistake the Spanish would come to regret. 

The area immediately around Rocroi was a 
small clearing in the Ardennes forest. When 
de Melo saw the French deploying behind him, 
he reordered his forces on a facing ridge next 
to the fortress, with a stream in marshland 
positioned between the two armies. Night was 
falling, but nonetheless a French cavalry unit 
attempted to relieve the town. This failed and 
the cavalry were repulsed. Both armies now 
slept in their positions, preparing for the start 
of the battle to come. 

Before dawn on 19 May, the two armies lined 
up in very similar positions to the previous day. 
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Above: The tercios were the 
elite units of the Spanish 
infantry and were famed 
throughout Europe for their 
Se ee eS 


Right: Pikemen were an 
essential component of 
the Spanish tercio. This 
particular soldier is 
holding a halberd 
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For decades Spain’s tercios were the most fearsome, elite 
military unit in Early Modern Europe. The tercio had developed 
out of a combination of improvements in gunpowder technology 
and the rise of the infantry square during the 15th century. Swiss 
pikemen had become famous for forming highly disciplined 
squares and successfully defeating heavy cavalry charges led 

by the Duke of Burgundy. The Spanish, learning from their own 
military campaigns in Italy, took this method one step further by 
deploying firepower units, such as the arquebus, in between the 
pikemen. This dramatically increased the strength and flexibility 
of the square. There was an equal distribution of pikemen and 
gunmen and they fought together in the same tactical formation 
under strict discipline. 

Each tercio numbered 3,000 men and was formed of 12 
companies of 250 men - the same size as a modern brigade. 
Within each company the pikemen formed a central block ten 
ranks deep, while an equal number of arquebusiers operated on 
the flanks. The pikemen needed depth to form a solid formation 
that could resist cavalry attacks - this became commonly 
known as the ‘push of pike’. At the same time, the arquebusiers 
were deployed in equal depth in order to maximise firepower. 
The volleys of gunfire were controlled with great discipline and 
efficiency, as arquebusiers were formed up in two lines and 
trained not to fire without orders. The practice was for the front 
rank to deliver a single mass volley, then retire to the rear of 
the square to reload. The second rank would then step forward, 
aim, fire on order and also retire so that the front rank could fire 
again. These tactics meant that a Spanish tercio could deliver 
continuous volleys against an advancing formation. To maintain 
the high quality of a tercio’s performance, care was taken to 
keep a high number of veterans in the units to encourage the 
younger soldiers. This professionalism made the tercios the best 
infantry in Europe and they gained a reputation for invincibility 
in major battles - it was a reputation that would be ultimately 
tested at Rocroi. 
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Both sides placed their cavalry on the flanks 
and the infantry, which was arranged in two 
lines, was placed in the centre. Finally, each 
army’s artillery was drawn up in front of the 
infantry. There were also reserves: the French 
could call upon two squadrons of cavalry, three 
battalions of infantry and six companies of 
gendarmes. The latter was a relatively new type 
of unit that consisted of lightly armoured troops 
armed with pistols and swords. The Spanish 
had two squadrons of cavalry in reserve in 
addition to the 6,000 reinforcements that were 
on their way. 

In this sense, the two armies appeared 
almost identical, both in the deployment of 
their positions and the numbers of frontline 
soldiers and reserves involved. Enghien and de 
Melo were even stationed in their respective 
right cavalry wings, creating a strange sense of 
military symmetry. However, one of the unlikely 
differences between the two armies was loyalty. 

The French army, with the exception of 
some Swiss, Scottish and Hungarian troops, 
was almost entirely French in its composition. 
On the other hand, the ‘Spanish’ army was 
a melting pot of different nationalities drawn 
from many different parts of Europe. It would 
perhaps be more accurate to call de Melo’s 
force an ‘Imperialist-Habsburg’ army, as the 
troops all came from lands controlled by 
Habsburgs, but swore different allegiances, 
either to Philip IV or the Holy Roman Emperor. 

For example, the front line of infantry 
consisted of five purely Spanish tercios, but 
five more came from Italy and Franché-Comte. 
The second line of infantry comprised nine 
battalions of German, Italian and Walloon 
troops. The cavalry was equally diverse, as the 
left wing numbered 15 squadrons of Flemish 
cavalry while the right had 14 squadrons of 
German and Croatian horsemen. This diversity 
of allegiances, under the umbrella of Habsburg 
authority, would have a decisive effect on the 





Below: Along with Pikemen, 
halberdiers were a small but 
essential part of the Spanish tercio 
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(ll Standoff at dawn 

At dawn, the two armies assemble 
outside the town of Rocroi on marshy 
ground. The Spanish are well trained and 
have the numerical advantage. However, 
the French are on home territory and 
united against a common enemy. 





02 Enghien attacks 
The French infantry 
attacks the Spanish centre 
and the right cavalry 

wing attacks the Spanish 
cavalry directly opposite. 
The infantry is repulsed 
but the French cavalry 


(ll Problems on the 
trounces its opponents. 


French left 
The French cavalry on 
the left wing disobeys 
Enghien’s orders and 
attacks the Spanish right 
wing. The marshy ground 
hinders the cavalry charge, 
allowing German-Croatian 
horsemen to counterattack 
and rout the French cavalry. 








(ll 4 The French infantry holds 

The German-Croatian 
cavalry now tries to break the 
centre of the French infantry 
believing they are within sight of 
victory. Enghien prevents this by 
bringing up his reserve and halting 
their attack. 
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(He The Spanish surrender 

After a botched attempt 

at surrender during which many 
Frenchmen and Spaniards are 

killed, de Melo manages to secure 
honourable terms from Enghien. The 
tercios are allowed to leave the field 
with their flags and weapons. Enghien 
claims his first victory in a long military 
career. Rocroi marks the decline of 
Spanish power and France is saved. 


Hl The tercios’ last stand 
(ll The Spanish flanks crumble For approximately two 

While Gassion’s cavalry destroys hours, the elite Spanish tercios 
the Spanish left, Enghien’s infantry fight off continual French 
reserves drive back the German-Croatian cavalry attacks despite being 
cavalry and force them to leave the field. increasingly outnumbered and 
Most of the multinational elements of outgunned. Eventually, Enghien 
the Spanish army flee the battlefield, orders his artillery to bombard 
and the purely Spanish tercios are left in the tercios until they are either 
the centre to carry on the fight. destroyed or surrender. 





ll A sweeping cavalry charge 
Enghien now orders a daring 


cavalry manoeuvre to attack the Spanish 
flank and rear. This is executed under 

the command of the confident Jean de 
Gassion. The French right cavalry sweeps 
behind the Spanish lines and causes their 
entire left wing to collapse. 
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Louis; duc d’Enghien was 21 


years old at Rocroi and had never 
commanded an army before 


Above: This matchlock musket was a typical 
weapon used by arquebusiers in the 1640s 






“THE FRENCH CAVALRY SWEPT AROUND THE REAR OF THE SPANISH 
IN A GREAT THUNDER OF HORSESHOES AND HUMAN CRIES. 
ENGHIEN’S PLAN WORKED BRILLIANTLY” 


course of the battle. The Spanish may have 
been exceptionally well trained, but their lack 
of national cohesiveness meant that units were 
not fully inclined to Support one another ina 
common cause. To assert Spanish authority, de 
Melo ensured that Spaniards commanded the 
majority of his wings and brigades and the core 
of the infantry centre was filled with the veteran 
Spanish tercios. The French, on the other hand, 
were fighting on home territory and were filled 
with a proud sense of national defiance against 
a belligerent invader. 

At dawn, Enghien opened the battle with an 
infantry assault on the Spanish centre while 
the right cavalry wing attacked the opposing 
Spanish cavalry. The infantry attack failed but 
the French cavalry managed to rout its Flemish 
opponent, exposing the Spanish centre to 


the French. Despite this initial setback, the 
Spanish centre held its position. Buoyed by the 
success of its right wing, the French left cavalry 
disobeyed Enghien’s orders and attacked 

the Spanish right wing in true cavalier style. 
However, the ground in front of the cavalry was 
marshy and the horses became bogged down 
in the muddy ground. The German and Croatian 
cavalry observed this foolhardy bravado and 
immediately counter-attacked, driving the 
stricken French left cavalry from the field. The 
cavalier attitude of the French horse nearly cost 
Enghien the battle after only an hour of fighting. 
The German-Croats attempted to follow up their 
success by moving to attack the left infantry 
flank of the French centre — if this Succeeded, 
de Melo’s army could have secured a quick 
victory. However, Enghien moved his reserves 
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up from the rear and blocked the charge of the 
German-Croats. 

Having saved his infantry, Enghien decided to 
seize the initiative by launching his entire right 
wing in a great cavalry charge to strike the flank 
and rear of the Spanish infantry. It was a daring 
manoeuvre that required great skill in order to 
execute, as there was a high chance that the 
French infantry could be exposed. However, 
Enghien was lucky in that he had a great 
cavalry captain commanding the right wing: 
Jean, comte de Gassion. He had extensive 
experience fighting for King Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden and such was his reputation that 
Cardinal Richelieu had nicknamed him ‘La 
Guerre’ (War). Gassion was a safe pair of hands 
with which to trust this dangerous gamble. 

It would have been a magnificent and 
frightening sight. The French cavalry swept 
around the rear of the Spanish in a great 
thunder of horseshoes and human cries. 
Enghien’s plan worked brilliantly. Faced with 
this surprise cavalry onslaught, the German, 
Italian and Walloon infantry completely 
collapsed and were routed from the field. At the 
same time, the French infantry reserves broke 
the German-Croats assaulting the French left 
and chased them down. 

It was now just 8am, and the French cavalry 
charge, along with the renewed spirit of the 
infantry, repulsed and routed many of the enemy 
units. However, this was where the polyglot 
nature of Spain’s army caused problems not just 
for the Spanish themselves but for the French 





too. The units that fled and retreated in the wake 
of the French onslaught had been the Germans, 
Italians, Walloons and Croats. None of them had 
felt a genuine concern to stand by their Spanish 
comrades and had chosen flight over military 
cohesion. De Melo’s army was now reduced to 
the purely Spanish tercios, who stood firm as a 
rock in the centre of the line. They would be very 
difficult for the French to break, as Enghien was 
about to discover. 

The French general reformed his cavalry and 
ordered them to directly attack the tercios, 
despite the fact that both men and horses were 
tired from charging already. The fatigued French 
twice attacked the squares but both assaults 
achieved nothing but bloodshed. The tercios, 
true to their reputation, remained immovable. 
Enghien did not want to waste attacks and 
potentially lose the battle to the stubbornness 
of the tercios, and he became determined to 
break them. In a rather un-chivalrous move, he 
ordered his artillery, along with some captured 
Spanish cannons, to come up and directly open 
fire on the obstinate squares. At the same 
time, he ordered more cavalry charges. 

The tercios held firm despite the continual 
bombardment and cavalry charges. Eventually, 
though, the superiority in numbers and 
onslaughts began to tell on the Spaniards, and 
they became surrounded and outnumbered 
with increasing casualties. For the tercios, the 
Battle of Rocroi was turning into a desperate 
last stand with smoke, fire, noise and death all 
around them. 


ROCROI 
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armies in almost identical formations 
“on marshy ground near Rocroi 


“THE FATIGUED FRENCH TWICE ATTACKED THE SQUARES, BUT BOTH 
ASSAULTS ACHIEVED NOTHING BUT BLOODSHED” 


As the battle was drawing to a close, some 
surviving Spanish officers tried to surrender. 
According to some sources, when the French 
came forward to accept their Surrender, a 
group of Spanish soldiers opened fire at the 
approaching soldiers. The reasons for this are 
uncertain — either the soldiers did not hear the 
word to surrender or refused to do so. In any 
case, this action infuriated the French and they 
resumed their assault, inflicting many more 
casualties. Finally, the remnants of the Spanish 
artillery and arquebuses fell silent, having run 
out of ammunition. It would have been a dire 
atmosphere of blood and sweat with the cries 
of the wounded, desperate and dying to be 
heard all around. 

De Melo, whose exact whereabouts at this 
stage are disputed, decided to surrender so that 
his remaining troops would not be destroyed. 
Although it was obvious that he was defeated, 
de Melo requested that the French offer the 
same terms of surrender that were generally 
made to the defenders of a fortress. This 
request would mean that the Spanish could 
leave the field with their colours and retain their 
weapons. This was a rather presumptuous 
and tenuous demand for de Melo to make for 
two reasons: first, as the commander of the 
defeated army he was in no position to bargain 


with Enghien. Second, the Spanish had not 
fought inside the walls of Rocroi but just outside, 
and so had been fighting in open battle and were 
technically not eligible for these terms. However, 
Enghien granted this request in a spirit of 
generosity and perhaps in a respectful gesture 
to the bravery of the tercios. The exhausted 
Spanish left the field defeated, but with their 
honour intact. 

When the fighting stopped, the time was 
about 10am. Although the substantial Spanish 
reinforcement of 6,000 men had appeared near 
to the battlefield, they wisely stayed away as 
they could see that the battle was lost. 

Rocroi had been a bloody encounter with 
significant casualties. The Spanish lost 7-8,000 
men dead or wounded with another 7,000 taken 
prisoner, while the French lost about 4,000 
troops or more. Though the clash did not end 
the Thirty Years’ War, in the short term France 
was saved from invasion. For the French, it was 
a highly symbolic victory as it was one of the few 
major battlefield defeats of a Spanish army in 
more than a century. The defeat of the tercios in 
particular was regarded as a great triumph — the 
Spanish could never replace their elite infantry, 
and after Rocroi, Spain became a declining 
power for the rest of the war. It was now the 
French who would dominate European affairs. 
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The charge is often used 

as an example of the 

incompetence of the British 
_ military command in the war 











THE LIGHT BRIGADE’S RIDE TO DEATH OR GLORY 

















CHARGE! 


ust after 11am on 25 October 1854, 
at what was to become known as the 
Battle of Balaclava, Orderly Bugler 
William ‘Billy’ Brittain put his bugle 
to his lips. Resplendent in the blue 
uniform of the 17th Lancers, complete with 
its distinctive flat-topped czapka cap bearing 
the regimental badge — a death’s head with 
the motto ‘Or Glory’ — he sounded the order to 
advance. The badge’s sentiment was to prove 
hauntingly prophetic as the chirpy notes he now 
sounded from his bugle were about to send 
over 600 cavalrymen from Britain’s elite Light 
Brigade galloping to their doom. 

It wasn’t that Billy Brittain was to blame 
for one of the greatest military blunders of all 
time. After all, like the rest of the men who 
took part in what became the fabled Charge 
of the Light Brigade, he was merely following 
orders. “Trumpeter, walk... march!” His 
commanding officer, Lord Cardigan, had barked 
at him moments before. But he, too, was just 
obeying orders. So who was responsible for 
the disastrous charge? And what were men like 
Billy doing on a remote Russian plain risking 
their lives for the British Imperial cause in the 
first place? 

Step forward Russia’s ambitious monarch 
Nicholas |. By the mid-19th century, Turkey’s 
Ottoman Empire was in decline and the Czar 
Saw an opportunity to expand his borders 
westward. Capture Constantinople, he figured, 
and Russia’s warships would have access 
to the Mediterranean, allowing his country 
unprecedented influence over foreign trade 
routes. It was clearly something the men who 
ran Victoria’s wave-ruling empire were never 
going to allow. The Czar, though, was not as 
easily deterred. 

In July 1853, a religious row between France, 
Turkey and Russia over the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem escalated into a full-blown war when 
Czar Nicholas used the diplomatic dispute as 
an excuse to invade Ottoman lands. Britain 
watched the war with interest. When Turkey 
started to lose, Victoria’s government issued 
an ultimatum for Russia to withdraw. When 
the bullish Czar ignored it, Britain’s Imperial 
propaganda machine went into overdrive. With 
its press fanning the flames, war fever gripped 
the nation. 


The 93rd Highlanders were 
lionised by the British 
Press for their bravery and 
actions at Balaclava 


By spring the following year, flag-waving 
crowds cheered Britain’s hastily assembled 
28,000-strong expeditionary force onto a 
flotilla of gunships and waved them off over 
the horizon. The Russian Bear, many a British 
citizen believed, with all their pumped-up heart, 
was going to get the thrashing it deserved. 

By August, British troops were in Varna, in 
Turkish-held Bulgaria, where they were met by 
30,000 troops from France, who had joined 
Britain’s crusade. Here they were also met by 
news that the Czar — alarmed by reports that 
Austrian troops were massing on Russia’s 
western border — had actually withdrawn his 
troops from Turkish-held territory. There was no 
need for conflict but the war drums were being 
banged too loudly for anyone to hear sense. 

A swift, decisive blow, London decided, would 
not only satisfy blood lust at home, but also 
add to the aura of British military invincibility 
abroad as well as end the Czar’s Mediterranean 
ambitions. Instead of coming home, the Allied 
Expeditionary Force was ordered across the 
Black Sea to attack Sevastopol and destroy the 
Russian fleet. 

The Allies were under the command of Lord 
Raglan — a 66-year-old veteran of Waterloo 
who had lost an arm serving as Wellington’s 
military secretary at the famous victory. 
Despite his pedigree, however, Raglan had 
never commanded troops in battle. This lack 
of combat leadership experience would play 
its part in fate of the doomed Light Brigade. 
As would the personality of the man who 
commanded his cavalry division: Lord Lucan. 

While Lucan was an experienced officer, 
he was also a man of little compassion 
and unwavering belief in discipline and 
obedience to the chain of command. 
Nicknamed ‘The Exterminator’ for 
his sadistic conduct during the 
Irish Potato Famine a few years 
earlier, his men despised him and 
his brutal style of command. 
Lucan’s officers — including 
Lord Cardigan, whose younger 
sister happened to be in an 
unhappy marriage to Lucan 
— loathed their general. 
As a result, Cardigan 
was barely able 


“NICKNAMED ‘THE 
EXTERMINATOR’ FOR HIS 
SADISTIC CONDUCT DURING 
THE IRISH POTATO FAMINE A 
FEW YEARS EARLIER, HIS MEN 
DESPISED HIM AND HIS BRUTAL 
STYLE OF COMMAND” 
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Above: Lord Cardigan who led the Light Brigade’s 
infamous charge during the Battle of Balaclava came 
home to a hero’s welcome 
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11am 
LORD CARDIGAN GIVES THE 
ORDER TO ADVANCE 
Despite realising that he is 
leading his men into certain 
peril, the Light Brigade’s 
commander tells his bugler to 
sound the advance. “Here goes 
the last of the Brudenells,” he 
is heard to murmur to himself 
shortly before. Brudenell was 
his family name and he was the 
last male in its bloodline. 
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HOW THIRTY MINUTES OF HISTORY HELPED SHAPE THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE MIGHTY 





11.02am 
CAPTAIN NOLAN IS THE 
FIRST CASUALTY 
Minutes into the charge the 

man who'd delivered the fateful 
order, Captain Lewis Nolan, is 

killed instantly by a shrapnel 
wound to his chest. It’s thought 
that, having finally realised his 

misconstrued message would 

have tragic results, he raced to 
the front of the Brigade to try to 

redirect the charge. 


SUIS eld 


11.08am 
CARDIGAN’S MEN REACH THE 
RUSSIAN LINES 
After a full six minutes of riding 
through an intense artillery 
barrage, around 150 men of the 
Light Brigade finally reach the 
Russian line and, after intense 
hand-to-hand combat with the 
infantry and artillery men there, 
break through it. Incredibly, their 
leader, Lord Cardigan, survives 
the entire charge unscathed. 


11.09am 
THE BRIGADE ENCOUNTERS 
MENSHIKOV’S CAVALRY 
Behind the Russian guns, 
however, are around 2,000 
Russian cavalrymen. Having 
rushed through the gun positions, 
the Light Brigade now ploughs 
into their massed ranks. They 
are hopelessly outnumbered 
and after a brief but ferocious 
skirmish, those still alive or able 
to begin to withdraw. 


11.30am 
THE LAST SURVIVORS ARRIVE 
BACK AT BRITISH LINES 
Half an hour after it started, the 
survivors hobble back to the 
British line at the western end 
of the valley. The casualties are 
thought to be approximately 110 
killed, 160 wounded with the loss 
of around 375 horses. Although 
not wiped out the Light Brigade is 
effectively rendered inoperable for 
the rest of the campaign. 


THE LIGHT BRIGADE’S RIDE TO DEATH OR GLORY 
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__ As overall commander, the one-_ 
armed veteran of Waterloo, 
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Lord Raglan, was ultimately 


held responsible for the deadly — 
debacle at Balaclava = eS 


to contain his contempt for his commanding 
officer in public, while Lucan made it clear the 
feelings were mutual. 

Despite difficulties within its command 
structure, the Expeditionary Force was initially 
successful. On 14 September, by now joined 
by an army of 7,000 Turkish soldiers, it landed 
unopposed 15 miles from Sevastopol. Its first 
engagement with the Czar’s army six days later 
at the Battle of Alma was a rousing success, 
with General Menshikov’s 35,000-strong 
Russian force quickly routed. Continuing further 
along the coast, the allied force then seized 
the port of Balaclava without encountering any 
serious opposition. 

With a bridgehead established, 
complete with a deep-water harbour 
from which it could be resupplied, 
Raglan now moved the bulk of his 
force northwards to besiege the 
port of Sevastopol. 
By late October, 
however, Raglan 
began to receive 
reports that 
Menshikov’s 


routed army had regrouped and was now 
preparing to attack on Balaclava. With Raglan’s 
forces stretched right across the Crimean 
peninsular, the defence of the port was left to 
the highly able Sir Colin Campbell and a few 
thousand men. Campbell had established a 
string of redoubts along the Causeway Heights 
to the north of Balaclava. These defensive 
positions were intended to keep watch over the 
position and the valley approaches that fed into 
it and were mostly manned by Turkish artillery. 
To the east of the port he placed 1,200 Royal 
Marines with 26 guns, while entrance to the 
gorge was protected by the 93rd Highlanders, 
and W Battery of the Royal Artillery. Meanwhile, 
Lucan’s cavalry division — made up of both the 
Light and Heavy Brigades — was around a mile 
to the north of Balaclava. With the nearest 
reinforcements at least a two-hour march away 
to the north, the redoubts on the Causeway 
Heights were tactically vital for the defence of 
Balaclava, and Campbell knew it. Unfortunately, 
so did the Russians. 

On 25 October, General Menshikov 
unleashed a force of 25 battalions and 
78 guns to seize the redoubts. Attacking 


> — “AGAINST ALL THE ODDS, THE BRITISH HAD 
= — WON A SECOND UNLIKELY VICTORY IN THE 
EVOLVING BATTLE OF BALACLAVA - BUT 
THEIR LUCK WAS ABOUT TO RUN OUT” 





st The Charge of the Light 

s Brigade still continues to 
inspire film, literature and 

music across the world 








at dawn, the Russians soon overran the 
positions there and by 8am controlled all six 
strongholds along the causeway heights. After 
surveying the battlefield from the Sapouné 
Heights to the north, Raglan sent orders for 
reinforcements to urgently march south to 
support the defence of Balaclava. He also 
ordered Lucan to withdraw his cavalry to 
protect them from artillery fire, leaving just 
the 550 men of the 93rd Highlanders, anda 
single artillery battery between the Russians 
and their allies’ vital supply link at Balaclava. 
Within minutes, around 400 Russian 
Hussars were galloping straight towards the 
Highlanders. Abandoning the square formation 
tactic, typically employed by the British 

army at that time, Campbell organised his 
troops into two ranks, the soon-to-be famous 
Thin Red Line. The Russians charged the 
Highlanders, but incredibly the line stood and 
the Hussars were sent galloping back in full 
retreat, harassed by artillery as they ran. 

Raglan was as surprised as anyone by the 
unlikely rout. Expecting the Highlanders to be 
overrun, he’d ordered Lucan to dispatch eight 
squadrons from his Heavy Brigade in support. 
These now ran into the remainder of the 
Russian cavalry — some 2,000 men. Despite 
being outnumbered five to one, the Heavy 
Brigade charged the Russians and miraculously 
routed them. Against all the odds, the British 
had won a second unlikely victory in the battle — 
but their luck was about to run out. 

What remained of the Russian cavalry 
withdrew to the far end of the North Valley — a 
mile or so to the east — where they joined an 
eight-gun-strong field battery. In close proximity, 
on both sides of the valley, were another 22 
Russian guns — meaning more than 30 artillery 
pieces zeroed in on the valley’s narrow corridor. 
It was death trap, which Raglan could quite 
clearly see from his position atop the Sapouné 
Heights to the north. Also within his sights 
were Russian troops wheeling captured Turkish 
artillery pieces down from the redoubts and 
back to their own lines. 


It was now 10am and Raglan, believing the 
redoubts were being abandoned, sent an order 
to Lucan to quickly explore the possibility of 
retaking them. His ambiguous order read, 
“Cavalry to advance and take advantage of 
any opportunity to recover the Heights. They 
will be supported by infantry, which have been 
ordered. Advance on two fronts.” The infantry 
Raglan spoke of were the reinforcements he’d 
earlier called for who were still marching south 
and nowhere to be seen. Lucan, assuming he 
had to wait for them, stayed put. 

Half an hour passed before an irate Raglan 
sent yet another misleading order. This one 
read, “Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to 
advance rapidly to the front, follow the enemy, 
and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the 
guns. Troop of horse artillery may accompany. 
French cavalry is on your left. Immediate.” 

It was to prove a fatal choice of words, as 

the man sent to deliver the message — the 
notoriously hot-headed Captain Nolan — would 
also play his role in the unfolding tragedy. 
“Tell Lord Lucan the cavalry is to attack 
immediately!” Raglan shouted after Nolan as 
he galloped away. 

Upon Nolan’s delivery of Raglan’s missive a 
confused Lucan looked about the battlefield 
and asked, “Attack, sir? Attack what? What 
guns sir?” Because of the corrugated terrain 
he could see the Russian position at the end of 
the valley, but not the Russian troops making 
off with captured artillery pieces from the 
redoubts. A highly excited Nolan then reportedly 
made a sweeping gesture towards the far end 
of the valley and shouted. “There my Lord 
is your enemy. There are your guns!” before 
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LORD RAGLAN 


In a hastily scribbled note 
Lord Raglan writes, “cavalry to 
advance rapidly to the front, follow 
the enemy, and try to prevent the enemy 
carrying away the guns.” 
ad 


CAPTAIN NOLAN 


“Tell Lord Lucan the cavalry is to 
attack immediately!” Lord Raglan 
shouts after an overexcited Nolan, 
before pointing vaguely at the Russian position 
at the far end of the north valley. 
/ 























LORD LUCAN 


Nolan passes on the order to 

Lord Lucan, who instructs Lord 
Cardigan to lead the attack. “What 
choice have we?” he shrugs when the 
latter points out the suicidal order. 


reiterating Raglan’s wishes that the attack 
should take place immediately. 

So Lucan complied, ordering his hated 
brother-in-law’s Light Brigade take point. When 
Lord Cardigan, not unreasonably, questioned 
the sanity of the order, Lucan merely replied 
that those were the orders he’d been given, 
adding: “What choice have we’?” The Light 
Brigade’s fate was sealed. Before giving 
Billy Brittain the order to sound the advance, 
Cardigan was heard to murmur, “Well, here 
goes the last of the Brudenells,” a reference to 
his family name and the fact he clearly didn’t 
expect to survive the morning. 

The three lines of the Light Brigade began 
to ride slowly down into the valley’s death trap. 
Behind them followed the Heavy Brigade on 
their larger horses. 

William Howard Russell, a reporter with 
the The Times and the world’s first modern 
war correspondent, watched on with a mix of 
wonder and horror: “They swept proudly past,” 


RUSSIAN GUNS ON THREE SIDES NOW RAINED FIRE DOWN ON THE 
ADVANCING BRITISH CAVALRY, WHILE THE ALLIED COMMANDERS 

ON THE HEIGHTS STARED ON IN DISBELIEF AT THE SPECTACULAR BUT 
SUICIDAL DRAMA BEING PLAYED OUT IN FRONT OF THEM” 
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CHARGE! 


he wrote, “glittering in the morning sun in all 
the pride and splendour of war. We could hardly 
believe the evidence of our senses! Surely that 
handful of men were not going to charge an 
army in position? Alas! It was but too true — 
their desperate valour knew no bounds, and far 
indeed was it removed from its so-called better 
part — discretion.” 

As the Light Brigade’s trot broke into an all- 
out gallop, an agitated Captain Nolan suddenly 
broke ranks and raced to the front of the 
advance shouting at Lord Cardigan. Many have 
since speculated that, having finally realised 
the direction the charge was taking was wrong, 
he was trying to avert catastrophe. 

Whatever he was shouting, however, was lost 
in the din of horses’ hooves and the opening 
salvos from the Russian guns, and whatever 
his intentions were followed him to the grave. 
Moments later a shell burst directly above him 
and Nolan fell, the first of the Light Brigade’s 
casualties that morning. 

Russian guns on three sides now rained fire 
down on the advancing British cavalry, while 
the allied commanders on the heights stared 
on in disbelief at the spectacular, but suicidal, 
drama being played out in front of them. 

One astonished French commander, General 
Bosquet, was heard to comment, “C’est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre: c’est 


cannot be said for the British commanders 





de la folie.” It’s magnificent, but it is not war: it 
iS madness. 

Indeed, madness it was. A full-frontal cavalry 
assault against a fixed artillery position by 
what was a light, fast-moving reconnaissance 
unit ran contrary to every military practice. Yet 
these dandyish Victorian warriors, ideologically 
hard-wired for death or glory, rode into British 
Imperial mythology, pumped on patriotism and 
adrenaline. Raglan’s aide-de-camp, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Calthorpe, described the unfolding 
disaster in a letter shortly afterwards. “The 
pace of our cavalry increased every moment, 
until they went thundering along the valley, 
making the ground tremble beneath them. The 
awful slaughter that was going on, from the fire 
the enemy poured into them, apparently did 
not check their career. On they went, headlong 
towards their death, disregarding aught but the 
object of their attack.” 

Such was the speed of the Light Brigade’s 
advance, that a significant gap opened up 
between it and the chasing Heavy Brigade. 
Armed with swords designed to hack and 
stab at close-quarter combat — rather than 
_ the slashing sabres and piercing lances the 
Light Brigade carried — the Heavies with 
their bigger horses were the tanks of the 
Victorian battlefield. Trained and equipped 

to smash into enemy positions and break 
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Left: Lord Lucan - great, great grandfather of his 
notorious 20th- century namesake - sent his 
brother-in-law Cardigan ahead of him into the 
valley of death 


The actions at Balaclava greatly increased the reputation 
of British cavalry across Europe and the world. The same 


them, they might have tipped the balance in 
the fighting that was to follow. But as the Light 
Brigade disappeared into the distance amid 
dust and cannon smoke, Lucan pulled them up 
and allowed his despised brother-in-law’s men 
continue into the jaws of death alone. “They 
have sacrificed the Light Brigade, they shall not 
have the Heavy if | can help it!” he is reported 
to have said. 

By now the Light Brigade, despite horrific 
casualties, was nearing the Russian line. 
Miraculously, still riding amongst its ranks was 
lancer Billy Brittain, whose bugle had started 
the whole fiasco, as well as men like Hussar 
Albert Mitchell, who would afterwards recall the 
intensity of the charge. “As we drew near, the 
guns in our front supplied us liberally with grape 
and canister which brought down men and 
horses in heaps. Up to this time | was going 
on alright but missed my left-hand man from 
my side and thinking it might soon be my turn 
offered up a small prayer, ‘Oh Lord protect me 
and watch over my poor mother.’” 

With the air thick with grapeshot, smoke and 
dying screams the Light Brigade was just 100 
yards from Russian guns when a final volley of 
grapeshot smashed into its ranks. Only 150 
men on horseback had reached the Russian 
line and now they began to inflict a violent 
but brief revenge. One man who made it the 
length of the charge without injury was the 17th 
Lancers regimental butcher John Fahey. The 
night before he’d been arrested for being drunk 
and that morning had appeared late on parade 


“THEN WE WERE ON IT, HALF A DOZEN OF US LEAPT IN 
AMONG THE GUNS AT ONCE AND |, WITH ONE BLOW OF MY 
p, AXE, BRAINED A RUSSIAN GUNNER...” 


still dressed in his butcher’s apron, which 

he now wore as his horse galloped towards 
destiny. He was armed not with a lance but a 
meat cleaver from his field kitchen. “Nearer and 
nearer we came to the dreadful battery,” he 
revealed some time later, “which kept vomiting 
death on us like a volcano 'til | seemed to feel 
on my cheek the hot air from the cannon’s 
mouth. Then we were on it, half a dozen of us 
leapt in among the guns at once and |, with one 
blow of my axe, brained a Russian gunner...” 

But the fray would not last long. Having 
smashed through the Russian guns at the far 
end of the valley, they were confronted by the 
massed ranks of Russian cavalry. The Light 
Brigade charged once more, but against such 
an overwhelming number, they were soon 
forced to retreat. 

Among the British observers watching the 
entire debacle was Fanny Duberly, the wife 
of a Light Brigade officer, who later wrote a 
controversial book detailing what she had 
witnessed. As the cloud of gun smoke and 
disturbed Crimean dust began to settle, she 
described a pathetic scene: “presently come a 
few horsemen, straggling, galloping back. What 
can those skirmishers be doing? Good God! It’s 
the Light Brigade!” 

Of the 673 men (although the number is 
disputed) who had charged that morning, only 
195 were left mounted after the battle. The 
recriminations began almost immediately. 
Cardigan, who’d miraculously survived the 
charge, was initially reprimanded by a furious 
Raglan until Cardigan pointed out that he 
was, after all, just following orders. “My Lord,” 
Cardigan reportedly said, “I hope you will not 
blame me, for | received the order to attack 
from my superior officer in front of the troops.” 

When Raglan’s anger cooled, he had to admit 
that Cardigan wasn’t to blame. He’d “acted 
throughout,” he later wrote in a letter, typical 
of many comments on Cardigan’s part in the 
disaster, “with the greatest steadiness and 
gallantry.” With Lucan, however, Raglan wasn’t 
so forgiving. Soon after his conversation with 
Cardigan, who’d not surprisingly blamed his 
brother-in-law, Raglan told Lucan bluntly, “You 
have lost the Light Brigade.” 

It was an accusation Lucan vehemently 
denied and continued to do so for the rest 
of his life. The dead Nolan — who, of course, 
couldn’t defend himself — was also held up as 
culpable by both Lucan and Raglan as they 
squirmed to shift blame from themselves. 

Official reports of the battle sent home 
focussed on the valour of the Light Brigade, 
while the evident incompetence was swiftly 
glossed over. 

Poets, painters and the Press all rushed to 
turn disaster into glory. Within weeks, Queen 
Victoria’s Poet Laureate, Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
had immortalised the action in his most 
famous verse The Charge Of The Light Brigade 
which spoke, with rousing patriotism, of the 
“noble 600” who'd ridden “into the Valley of 
Death”, signing it off with a call for the world to 
honour their glorious sacrifice. 

While Tennyson was scribbling his poem back 
in Britain, painter William Simpson arrived in 
the Crimea as official war artist for the British 
government. Having not witnessed the events 
he was reliant upon those who had for a steer 
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“OFTHE 673 MEN, ALTHOUGH THE NUMBER IS DISPUTED, WHO HAD 
CHARGED THAT MORNING, JUST 195 WERE LEFT MOUNTED AFTER 
THE BATTLE. THE RECRIMINATIONS BEGAN ALMOST IMMEDIATELY” 


on how it should be officially recorded. Lord 
Cardigan was the most forthcoming and, after 
three attempts, finally signed off on Simpson’s 
interpretation of what had happened. “The truth 
was,” Simpson admitted later, “that in the last 
sketch | had taken greater care than in the first 
two to make his lordship conspicuous in the 
front of the brigade.” 

Simpson’s vetted watercolours received 
the same privileged treatment as Raglan’s 
own despatches from the front and were sent 
home on the first available ship. Although there 
was no censorship per se, journalist William 
Howard Russell’s reports and soldiers’ letters 
were delayed in Balaclava to ensure the official 
version of events got home first. 

Imperial Britain’s PR machine was clearly 
working hard to turn a military calamity into a 


story of mythic stoicism — something it largely 
succeeded in doing. The legendary Charge of 
the Light Brigade is still remembered by many, 
not for the ineptitude that caused it, but rather 
by the courageous sacrifice of the men who 
died undertaking a senseless action in a war 
that could have been avoided in the first place. 

But what became of Billy Brittain, whose 
bugle call had sparked the mythic Charge in 
the first place? Despite the patriotic-sounding 
name, Brittain was actually from Ireland — a 
land recently ravaged by famine — and like many 
of his countrymen he may well have joined the 
ranks of the British army as a means of staying 
alive. Badly wounded during the charge, Brittain 
was later taken to a field hospital at Scutari 
were he tragically died of his wounds on 14 
February 1855. 
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ALMOST AS SOON AS THE CANNON SMOKE LIFTED, LEGENDS AND 
LIES BEGAN TO SPIN 


The Light Brigade suffered 40 per cent casualty 
rates and as a result saw limited action throughout 
the rest of the Crimean campaign, which ended in 
February 1856. Almost immediately public spats 
broke out amongst the aristocratic antagonists 
who had played key roles in the debacle. Lord 
Lucan, desperate to clear his name, successfully 
defended himself in a speech in the House of 
Commons in 1855, blaming both Raglan and the 
dead Captain Nolan for the catastrophe. His tactic 
appears to have worked as he was subsequently 
promoted. Cardigan, who also returned to Britain 

in 1855, was given a hero’s welcome. Although, he 
later found his apparently daring role in the battle - 
something which he’d made a good deal of - come 
under scrutiny by the Press. 





As for the ordinary men who'd fought and 
survived that day, however, they, for the most 
part, have shuffled off into the shadows of 
history. Not that there wasn’t enthusiastic 
public support for them at the time. In fact, a 
Light Brigade Relief Fund - a sort of Victorian 
Help for Heroes - was quickly set up. This was 
funded by public donation as well as a number 
of entrepreneurial enterprises. One example 
was a recording of Billy Brittain’s bugle order as 
remembered by Light Brigade veteran Martin 
Lanfried in 1890. The apparently opportunistic 
Lanfried billed himself as the man who’d 
sounded the fateful order to charge that day, 
and for years seems to have enjoyed a measure 
of celebrity as a result. 


British survivors of the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. By Roger 
Fenton, October 1854 


Images: Alamy, Chris Collingwood (www.collingwoodhistoricart.com) 
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Z| Dr Huw Davies of King’s College London and 

‘ Dr Rory Muir of the University of Adelaide 
discuss what made Arthur Wellesley a great 
general at significant points during his career 
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he military career of Arthur figure though he may be, Wellington did make when he attended the Academy of Equitation 
Wellesley, First Duke of Wellington, |§ mistakes in his career and his reputation as in Angers, France where among other skills he 
is one the most impressive of a man who ‘never lost a battle’ is somewhat became fluent in French. He was commissioned 
any British general. After rising to misleading. It is time to reassess the ‘lron in the British Army in 1787 as an ensign and 
become one of the most significant Duke’ and revisit key moments where by 1793 he was a lieutenant colonel, largely 
captains of his age, he won successive Wellington won, but almost fell by the sword. thanks to his politician brother Richard’s money 
victories in India, Portugal, Spain, France and Born Arthur Wesley in Ireland in 1769 to and influence. 
finally Belgium where he defeated the ‘Master an aristocratic Anglo-lrish family, the future Wesley first saw action in 1794 in the 
of Europe’ Napoleon Bonaparte. Despite Wellington hated his schooldays at Eton and Netherlands under the command of the ‘Grand 
his undistinguished career as British Prime showed little signs of greatness, with his Old’ Duke of York. The campaign was a failure 
Minister, Wellington was lionised in his own mother stating, “I don’t know what | shall do and he later remarked that the experience 
lifetime and ever since. However, towering with my awkward son Arthur.” Things changed taught him, “what one ought not to do; and that 
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is always something!” Learning from mistakes 
would be a hallmark throughout his career. 

In 1797, Wesley was posted to India where 
his elder brother Richard (now Lord Wellesley, 
a surname both siblings adopted) had been 
appointed as governor-general. Selected as 
his brother’s military advisor, Wellesley spent 
years strengthening British rule in India, which 
culminated in his first major victory at Assaye. 


Early tests: Assaye & Vimeiro 
Wellesley was now a major general and fought 
in the Second Anglo-Maratha War (1803-05) 
where the Maratha Empire opposed British 
control in India. The conflict led to Wellesley 
fighting a desperate, but victorious fight 

at Assaye on 23 September 1803. Having 
erroneously divided his army, Wellesley’s small 
force of around 7,000 stumbled across a huge 
Maratha army of 40-50,000 in a strong position 
behind the River Kaitna. Although his men had 
already marched 20 miles that day, and were 


“TT WAS A REMARKABLE 
VICTORY, DESPITE THE FACT 
THAT WELLESLEY COULD HAVE 
AVOIDED IT, AND IT MADE HIS 
MILITARY REPUTATION” 
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unable to retreat, Wellesley attacked, placing 
his army between two rivers. This protected his 
flanks but would have been a death trap had he 
been defeated. 

The Marathas, who had been trained in 
European methods, cleverly changed their front 
and assaulted Wellesley’s right flank with heavy 
artillery fire as he advanced across the Kaitna. 
One third of the 5,000 men who crossed the 
river became casualties but on the opposite 
bank Wellesley’s men reformed and with the help 
of a cavalry charge routed the Marathas who lost 
6,000 killed. It was a remarkable victory, despite 
the fact that Wellesley could have avoided it, and 
it made his military reputation. 

Wellington returned home in 1805 to a 
Europe convulsed by war. In that year, the Royal 
Navy had won a resounding victory at Trafalgar 
but Napoleon Bonaparte had trounced his 
opponents at Austerlitz and dominated the 
continent. He continued with successes at 
Jena-Auerstedt (1806) and Friedland (1807) 
and then turned against his former ally, Spain, 
by usurping the Spanish throne in 1808 and 
placing his brother Joseph upon it. The Spanish 
violently rebelled against the French and this 
encouraged the British to send an expeditionary 
force to the Iberian Peninsula. The Peninsular 
War had begun. 


Wellington in Spain & Portugal 
Lieutenant General Wellesley was despatched 
with the intention of preventing Portugal from 


The Siege of Burgos was one of the 
few occasions where Wellington 
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DESPITE HIS IMPRESSIVE 
CAREER, WHY DID 
WELLINGTON CONSIDER 
HIS FIRST MAJOR VICTORY 
ACCOMPLISHMENT ON 
THE BATTLEFIELD? 

HUW DAVIES: 
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vd encounter and the victory at 

a: Assaye really goes back to the 

previous few weeks campaigning 
where Wellesley constantly underestimated 
made the assumption that the Maratha Army 
was predominately a regular force, one based 
on predatory cavalry rather than well-trained 
European infantry. When he unexpectedly 
Only the previous day he had split his force 
into two because he didn’t expect to find 
them because of the difficult terrain. He 
decided to attack them with only half the force 
40,000 troops, but the vast majority were 
camp followers and suppliers. A lot of the 
cavalry couldn’t be put into action and what 
remained was the infantry. It turned out that 
by German mercenaries and they manoeuvred 
using European tactics, successfully resisting 
Mea VSM are rere oe 

It was his first major victory on the 
very low-key. This was an opportunity to prove 
himself as a worthy battlefield commander. 

It very nearly went wrong and it was only 
because of his personal intervention on several 
ways his management of the campaign until 
the battle was deficient but during the battle 
his tactical ability and calm demeanour despite 
the intense pressure enabled him to ensure 
cost. He lost a third of his European infantry 
and was substantially weakened for weeks 
until reinforcements arrived. 

Nevertheless it knocked the Marathas more 
to be one of his greatest victories because it 
was his first tactical battlefield success and 
because he managed to turn a dire situation 
that was largely of his own making into one of 


AT ASSAYE HIS FINEST 

It was something of a surprise 
his opponents, the Maratha Army. He had 
found them, he decided that he would attack. 
that he had. He could see there were about 
the infantry were trained in European methods 
battlefield but his previous successes had been 
occasions that he achieved success. In many 
success. However, it came at an enormous 
than it did the British. Wellesley considered it 
considerable achievement. 


Below: The Battle of Assaye was Wellington’s first 
great victory against the Maratha Empire in India 
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» considered Napoleon 
to be one of the best 
generals of all time 


being occupied by the French and disembarked 

his army 160 kilometres north of Lisbon in 

early August 1808. However, Wellesley learned 

that he was to be superseded in command by 

| the governor of Gibraltar and marched quickly 
P south to inflict defeats on the French before he 


a | ius ® was replaced. He first encountered the French 
TD 





at Roliga on 1/7 August and won a small victory. 
Shortly afterwards, on 28 August, he won his 
first major Peninsula fight at Vimeiro. 
Wellesley’s 18,000 men outnumbered the 
14,000 French troops marching under Major 
General Junot. The French attacked in 
column, which was their standard practice, 
but were thrown back by volley fire from 
the British infantry who then advanced with 
bayonet charges. Two French brigades were 
pushed back northwards and it was only 
the lack of British cavalry and artillery that 
prevented Junot being decisively defeated. 
Portugal was saved from invasion but 
Wellesley received little thanks. 
He was recalled to Britain for reluctantly 
_ signing an agreement under orders that 
allowed the French to evacuate their 


The Battle of Vimeiro in 1808 was one of 
Wellington’s first major victories in the Peninsula 
and showed the effectiveness of the British 
infantry against French columns Zz 
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WELLINGTON 


“TT WAS ONLY THE LACK OF 
BRITISH CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY 
THAT PREVENTED JUNOT BEING 
DECISIVELY DEFEATED” 


troops from Portugal. In his absence, a British 
advance into Spain failed and was evacuated 
from Corunna with Portugal once again being 
threatened. Wellesley returned in April 1809, 
reorganised the Anglo-Portuguese armies, 
expelled the French and set his sights on a new 
advance into Spain. 

He moved into the country in June but the 
campaign became chaotic with his advance 
being hampered by the incompetence of his 
allies. Communications were poor and Spanish 
promises of food and transport were not kept. 
Consequently the British Army only received 
ten days of rations between 20 July to 20 
August while French armies encroached on the 
Anglo-Spanish force, meeting at Talavera 120 
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kilometres southwest of Madrid on 27 July. 

The French numbered 46,000 while the Anglo- 
Spanish consisted of 55,000 men, but of those 
only 21,500 were British and Wellesley felt that 
he could not rely on the Spanish. He therefore 
used terrain to aid him, positioning his men 

in a variety of defensive positions including 
streams, ravines, high ground and even olive 
groves and irrigation channels. 

Fierce fighting occurred over 27-28 July and 
the French retreated but the British were too 
exhausted to follow them. Allied casualties 
were similar to the French, at approximately 
7,000, with the British taking a disproportionate 
share of the losses. With other French armies 
closing in, Wellesley was forced to leave 
his wounded behind and retreated to the 
Portuguese frontier. He later angrily wrote to 
the British government about the Spanish: “1 
can only tell you that | feel no inclination to join 
in co-operation with them again.” Nevertheless, 
Talavera gave hope that the French could be 


Left: ‘The Third of May 1808’ by Francisco Goya. The 
Peninsular War was notable for its brutal nature where 
many atrocities were committed on all sides 


defeated and Wellesley received a new title: 
Viscount Wellington. 


Siege mentality 

Following Talavera, Wellington decided to 
ensure a lasting British presence in Iberia by 
ordering the construction of two defensive 
lines of trenches and fortifications between 
20-40 kilometres north of Lisbon, which 
became known as the Lines of Torres 
Vedras. The lines stretched from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the River Tagus and 
were built between November 1809 

to September 1810 using local labour 
under the command of British engineers. 
Each redoubt was garrisoned with three to six 
guns and 200-300 men while any prominent 
landscape features were flattened to deny the 
enemy cover. Rivers were dammed to flood the 
ground below hills and this massive operation 
was completed under the strictest security to 
deny the French knowledge of its existence. 


CAN THE BATTLE OF TALAVERA BE DESCRIBED AS A VICTORY 
nes WELLINGTON OR A VICTORY FOR FRENCH STRATEGY? 


RORY MUIR: 
Both. After driving Soult from Oporto 
» inthe spring of 1809 Wellington saw 
_ an opportunity to advance into central 
Spain in partnership with the Spanish 
armies commanded by Cuesta and 
Venegas. The French had more and better troops 
in the Peninsula overall, but a large part of their 
force was stuck in the remote wilds of Galicia, 
and Wellington believed that the Anglo-Spanish 
forces could overwhelm the relatively weak French 
armies in central Spain, capture Madrid, and 


The Battle of Talavera was the culmination of a 
hard campaign that exposed weaknesses in the 
Anglo-Spanish alliance 













perhaps even drive them back to the Ebro, before the 
troops from Galicia and those tied up in the siege of 
Saragossa could intervene. It was a bold plan, but it 
had a reasonable chance of success. 

Wellington advanced towards Madrid in concert 
with Cuesta; the French forces in central Spain, 
under King Joseph, concentrated against the allies, 
but were defeated at the Battle of Talavera in late 
July. This opened the road to Madrid; however allied 
hopes were dashed by the news that Soult and Ney 
had abandoned their operations in Galicia - not in 
response to news of Wellington’s advance, but quite 
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“THE KEY 10 ADVANCING 
INTO SPAIN WAS TAKING 
TWO FORTRESSES NEAR THE 
PORTUGUESE-SPANISH BORDER: 
CIUDAD RODRIGO AND BADAJOZ” 
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Right: This jewel- 
encrusted sword 
was captured by 
Wellington’s forces 
after the defeat of 
Tipu Sultan in India 


independently, because they had quarrelled - and 
were marching south threatening Wellington’s 
lines of communication. 

Wellington’s army had suffered heavily in 
its victory at Talavera, and any battle with this 
second French army would have been fought at 
a disadvantage, while the strategic opportunity, 
which Wellington had sought to exploit had 
now disappeared, so he withdrew from the 
campaign. Talavera had been a real victory, but 
the campaign ended with the French preserving 
their strategic position, with their armies more 
concentrated in the part of Spain that really 
mattered. However this not due to Wellington’s 
advance, but rather a matter of chance. 
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WHAT DO THE LINES OF TORRES 
VEDR AS SAY ABOUT WELLINGTON’S 
MILITARY STRATEGY AND APPROACH 
TO CAMPAIGNING? 


HUW DAVIES: 

He clearly understood how to defeat the French. He knew 

that he couldn’t defeat them in a pitched battle because they 

vastly outnumbered his forces in Spain. The French had close 

to 300,000 troops and he had 80,000 but only about 50,000 

were any good in 1810. He stood no chance if he attempted 
to go on the offensive trying to achieve what the British government would 
term a ‘decisive victory’ and that’s what they wanted. They didn’t want a 
long campaign, but a short one that would decisively weaken or undermine 
Napoleonic France. 

Wellington decides that the strategy he has to apply in the Peninsula 
is to draw the French into a long attrition campaign where Britain has the 
greater resources to beat the French in the longer term. If he can draw 
them into his trap then he can be supplied from the sea, ensuring the 
British are reinforced while the French are forced to live off the land. 
When planning the campaign he knows that he’s not going to be able to 

draw the French into an attrition war if they know what is happening so he 
keeps very tight security. In 1810 he deliberately sets out to appear that 
he’s on a fighting retreat. He’s drawing the French into this trap knowing 
that they don’t know about the lines, which he argues are impenetrable 


The deception worked and when the French 
attempted to advance into Portugal they 
unexpectedly came across the lines. Marshal 
Masséna reputedly remarked, “Even if we had 
forced some point of the Lines, we should not 
have had enough men left to seize and occupy 
Lisbon.” Masséna probed at the lines for a 
month but was eventually forced to withdraw. 
Portugal was secured and Wellington renewed 
his attack into Spain with increased confidence. 

The key to advancing into Spain was taking 
two fortresses near the Portuguese-Spanish 
border: Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. The 
citadels were 130 miles apart but Wellington 
had to take them quickly as the French had the 
strength to concentrate larger armies against 
him. Speed and surprise were key but this was 
difficult as siege warfare was a slow process. 
Wellington threw his well-prepared army into a 
mid-winter assault on Ciudad Rodrigo. Despite 
heavy casualties, the fortress was stormed 
and taken in January 1812 and this success 
encouraged Wellington to move south and take 
Badajoz, but this proved much more difficult. 

There had already been two unsuccessful 
sieges at Badajoz and the French had taken 
steps to improve their defences and supplies. 
Wellington had to move fast as the armies of 
Marshals Marmont and Soult were threatening 
him. The fortress was assaulted on the night 
of 6-7 April despite inadequate breaches in the 
fortifications and the main storming parties 
took huge casualties. 


“THE BRITISH LOST NEARLY 
9,000 MEN IN ONE NIGHT AND 
THE SURVIVORS THEN WENT 
ON A VENGEFUL ORGY OF 
LOOTING, RAPE AND MURDER” 


Arthur Wellesley aged 26 
in 1795. Wellesley had 
seen action for the first 
time the year before in the 
stele elem rile ecole 
the Duke of York 
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Marshal Masséna before the Lines of Torres Vedras. 
Wellington’s ambitious defensive plan to protect Portugal 
' influenced the course of the Peninsular War iii, 
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for troops of 100,000 men. The French have about 70,000 so he’s pretty 
confident he’s going to succeed. 

By October 1810, he’s fallen back to Torres Vedras and Marshal Masséna 
arrives and concludes that they’re impenetrable. Nonetheless, he lays siege 
to them for six months, loses half his force to starvation and disease and 
then clears off in March 1811 having suffered considerably. It’s one of the 
classic strategic defensive plans in military history. 
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Although Badajoz was taken, the British lost 
nearly 5,000 men in one night and the survivors 
then went on a vengeful orgy of looting, rape 
and murder, which Wellington found difficult to 
control. He openly wept when he saw the huge 
pile of corpses on the main breach, but he had 
achieved his main objectives and now pursued 
Marmont away from Portugal and caught up 
with him at Salamanca. 

Wellington was delayed at Salamanca by 
recently improved defences and was unwilling 
to start a battle. Conversely, Marmont wouldn’t 
attack Wellington in a prepared position and so 
the two armies cautiously manoeuvred around 
each other for weeks. On 22 July Marmont 
opened a gap between his vanguard and centre 
and Wellington immediately attacked. 

The British 3rd Division pushed back the 
leading French divisions while Wellington 
attacked Marmont’s army from left to right. 
Marmont was wounded early in the battle 
and was forced to transfer command to his 
subordinates. Although an initial French 
attack on the British centre was successful, 
Wellington’s reserve forces first stopped it and 





“THE FRENCH STUBBORNLY 
RETREATED AND THE DAY 
BELONGED 10 WELLINGTON. 
IT WAS SAID THAT HE 
DEFEATED AN ARMY OF 
40,000 MEN IN 40 MINUTES” 


then they crushed the attackers. The French 
stubbornly retreated and the day belonged to 
Wellington. It was said that he, “defeated an 
army of 40,000 men in 40 minutes.” 

The French lost 7,000 casualties along with 
the same number captured, while the British 
lost 5,000. As a reward Wellington became a 
Marquis and entered Madrid on 12 August. 


Onwards to Madrid and Burgos 
The reasons for liberating the Spanish 
capital were politically motivated. The British 


The Siege of Badajoz was a very bloody affair where the 


British Army first lost thousands of men in one night and 
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government needed to provide a spectacular 
event that would send a message throughout 
Europe and Wellington needed to rest and 
resupply his army. 

The liberation soon turned sour, however, 
as there were still large French armies in the 
field. By not pursuing Marmont’s army after 
Salamanca, Wellington had allowed the French 
to regroup behind the Ebro and once again 
concentrate against Wellington. The British had 
spent three weeks in Madrid and Wellington 
laid siege to Burgos with inadequate artillery 
and, somewhat uncharacteristically, failed 
to take the fortress despite launching five 
assaults against it. 

With the French closing in, he called off 
the siege on 21 October and retreated all 
the way back to Ciudad Rodrigo, abandoning 
Madrid along the way. At the time it seemed 
a depressing defeat and appeared to be a 
withdrawal in a similar vein to Corunna and 
Talavera. However, his 1812 campaign meant 
that the French permanently abandoned 
southern Spain and in the long term helped to 
turn the tide of the Peninsular War. 





WELLINGTON 


IS THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA AN OVERRATED VICTORY CONSIDERING THAT WELLINGTON 
HAD TO ABANDON MADRID AND RETREAT BACK TO PORTUGAL IN ITS AFTERMATH? 


~* RORY MUIR: 
_ Wellington's victory at Salamanca 
F was an accomplished and decided 
: victory, which destroyed the morale 
and cohesion of Marmont’s French 


a ee 


army and opened the road to Madrid. 
However, Marmont commanded only one of five 
French armies in Spain in 1812, and Wellington’s 
advance compelled the other French commanders to 
concentrate their greatly superior forces against him. 
Soult abandoned the siege of Cadiz and evacuated 


the whole of southern Spain, while the French Army 
of the North collected many of its garrisons and gave 
up its operations against the Spanish guerrillas in 
order to resist Wellington’s advance on Burgos. 
These French forces compelled Wellington to 
withdraw back to Portugal, but the French never 
re-occupied southern Spain, while the loosening 
of their grip on northern Spain was followed by it 
bursting into an open insurrection, which the French 
were unable to suppress. Six months later, in May 
1813, when Wellington was ready to advance again, 


the French armies were scattered across northern 
Spain trying to contain the guerrillas and were poorly 
placed to resist the Anglo-Portuguese offensive. 

The result was Wellington’s remarkable march to 
Vitoria and the expulsion of the French from almost 
all of Spain. So far from being overrated, the battle 
of Salamanca was the turning point of the war in 
the Peninsula, even though its significance was not 
obvious to the officers and men in Wellington’s army 
as they trudged wearily through the rain and mud 
back to Ciudad Rodrigo in November 1812. 


The Battle of Salamanca in 1812 
is often described as one of 
_ Wellington’s greatest victories 
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Left: Wellington had his 
boots cut lower to make 
them more comfortable 
while wearing trousers. 
His name would forever 
become synonymous with 
the style 


“TROOPS UNDER 
WELLINGTON’S COMMAND 
WERE STUBBORN AND AT THE 
FARMHOUSE OF HOUGOUMONT 
THE LARGELY BRITISH 
GARRISON HELD OUT ALL DAY 
FROM FORCES TEN TIMES 
THEIR NUMBER" 





In 1813, Wellington adopted a new strategy 
to eject the French from northern Spain. 

He aimed to advance along the French 
communication lines that ran northeast from 
the River Douro in north-central Spain to 
Bayonne in southern France. Along the way he 
isolated and then used Biscayan ports for his 
own communications and supplies. This would 
give the French no chance to regroup and the 
plan spectacularly worked. Between May and 
June 1813 he moved 100,000 men, 100 guns 
and other equipment 250 miles and moved 
his base to Santander on the Biscayan coast. 
He was now Close to the French frontier and 
fought the retreating Marshal Jourdan and the 
erstwhile King of Spain Joseph Bonaparte at 
Vitoria on 21 June. 

Wellington had the superior number of troops 

and planned to envelop the French 

between a bend in the Zamora River 
and the town of Vitoria. Although his 
tactics did not go quite according to 
plan, the French left and centre were 
broken after hard fighting and they 
descended into a disorderly retreat 
towards Pamplona at the cost of 6,000 
casualties and 3,000 captured. Joseph’s 
army fled to France and he left behind his 
substantial baggage train. This included 
150 guns, expensive treasures and a war 
chest of £1 million. 

The lure of such booty led the British troops 
to be distracted by plunder and they lost the 
chance to capture more French prisoners. 
Nonetheless, the victory led to the final ejection 
of the French from Spain and Wellington 
became a field marshal. Despite another 
difficult siege at San Sebastian, Wellington 
continued northwards and crossed the River 
Bidasoa into France on 7 October, and, by 
1814, the French forces were being attacked 
from all quarters. 

After being decisively defeated at Leipzig 
in October 1813, Napoleon himself had 
been forced to retreat into France and the 
continental allies entered Paris on 31 March 
1814. On 12 April, having just fought a battle 
at Toulouse Wellington learned that Napoleon 
had abdicated. After years of campaigning, the 
Peninsular War was over. 


The Hundred Days & Waterloo 
Wellington was now an international superstar, 
titled ‘Duke of Wellington’, on 11 May 1814, 
and became a key diplomat at the Congress of 
Vienna to decide the future of post-Napoleonic 
Europe. However, Napoleon daringly escaped 
from his island exile on Elba and landed in 
France on 1 March 1815, to great acclaim 
from the French Army, and reinstalled 
himself as emperor. The allies, still at 

the Viennese Congress, declared war 

and sent Wellington to Belgium to take 
command of a mixed army of British, 
German, Dutch and Belgian troops that 
were stationed alongside a Prussian army 
under Field Marshal Gebhard Blucher. Before 
he left, Wellington was counselled by Tsar 
Alexander | of Russia, “It is for you to save the 
world again.” 

Napoleon quickly assembled an army and 
invaded Belgium in June in order to break 
up the coalition ranged against him, which 
he initially managed to do. The forces of 
Wellington and Blucher became separated by 
some distance and two battles were fought at 
Ligny and Quatre Bras before Wellington and 
Napoleon met in battle for the first time on 
the Mont-SaintJean escarpment on 18 June. 
Despite being two kilometres away from the 
town of Waterloo, this is what the battle would 
become known as. 

Waterloo was an extremely bloody encounter, 
and, for most of the day, the armies were 
evenly matched with Napoleon’s 73,000 men 
slightly outnumbering Wellington’s 68,000 (of 
which, 25,000 were British and only 7,000 
of those were Peninsular veterans). Between 
11.30am and 8pm the artillery on both sides 
hardly stopped firing. Wellington fought a 
defensive battle, planning to stay in the same 
prepared positions for as long as possible 
until the Prussians could arrive and help drive 
Napoleon away. 

The Emperor’s chief mistake that day was 
probably underestimating his opponent. Like 
his subordinate generals before him, he 
ordered numerous column assaults against 
the allied squares, hoping to pummel the 
enemy into retreat or as Wellington put it, “a 
pounding match”. But troops under Wellington’s 
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Above: This carbine and 
pistol are typical of those 
used by British cavalry 
against the French 


command were stubborn and at the farmhouse 
of Hougoumont the largely British garrison held 
out all day from forces ten times their number. 
Nonetheless, Napoleon’s relentless attacks did 
begin to have an effect as the day wore on and 
the French captured the farm of La Haye Sainte 
in Wellington’s centre. 

Wellington himself was everywhere on the 
battlefield and, although he was engaged in 
the fight of his life, he remained calm. By 4pm, 
he could hear the Prussian guns approaching 
on his left and used his own troops to 
reinforce his centre and right. The Prussians 
were soon fully engaged and Napoleon’s elite 
regiment the Imperial Guard collapsed in front 
of British volley fire. 

The battle was won and Wellington allowed 
the Prussians to pursue the fleeing French. 

He knew how close he had come to defeat 
stating the next day that the battle was, “the 
nearest run thing you ever saw.” The massive 
casualties, about 26,000 French, 7,000 
Prussians and 17,000 in his own army, also 
disturbed him. Wellington himself lost all but 
one of his personal staff killed or wounded 
and said shortly afterwards, “I hope to God 
that | have fought my last battle.” He also 
cried when he read the list of the dead. 

Wellington fulfilled his prophecy and 
Waterloo was his last battlefield command. 

In its aftermath, Napoleon retreated back to 
France, abdicated a second time and was 
exiled, this time permanently, to the distant 
island of Saint Helena under British guards, 
dying there in 1821. Wellington, who was the 
same age as his greatest foe, lived much 
longer until 1852 when he was given a huge 
state funeral. Through hard work, dogged 
campaigning and sheer guts and courage, 
Wellington had become one of the finest 
generals Britain has ever produced but he was 
surprisingly modest about his abilities. When 
asked who was the greatest military leader of 
his time, he generously replied, “In this age, in 
past ages, in any age, Napoleon!” 
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e BNO WaWlelire 
Comparisons between generals 
of different eras and countries 
Re ecorele BR itlammeltian cera lara eel a 
is so dependent on context and 
circumstance that it is impossible 
to come to any firm conclusions. Certainly 
Wellington’s record is immensely impressive. 
The success he achieved in India, the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo is hard to rival, and for much 
of the time he was facing confident and tough 
opponents. He could be both extremely bold and 
immensely restrained - although contrary to 
legend, patience did not come naturally to him 
and his instincts were aggressive, to take the 
initiative, seek out the enemy and give battle as 
quickly as possible. 
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HUW DAVIES: 

My argument would be that he does 
deserve the reputation he’s got 

but not necessarily for the reasons 
everyone gives, which is that he’s 
an innate genius, someone who 
understands terrain, understands warfare, 

is able to outthink his enemy without really 
demonstrating much effort and has a natural 
ability to win wars. For me, Wellington’s success 
is all the more sharper because of the flaws 

he overcomes. At Assaye he mismanaged 

the campaign right up until the battle itself. 

The mismanagement is down to Wellington’s 
cultural interpretations and underestimation of 
his opponents. He believes the Marathas will 
fight in a certain way because they’re ‘Indians’ 
so there are racial and cultural assumptions that 
he’s getting wrong. 

He also has a propensity to ‘mirror-image’ - 
assuming that the enemy will behave as you will 
in the same circumstances. Just before what 
becomes the Burgos campaign, Wellington 
eI L eat os-M Marc lMmnalcm coal emir] morse eee 
defensive positions behind the River Ebro, 
because that’s what he would do. In fact they 
take a completely different approach and despite 
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Right: Wellington was painted by Francisco 
Goya in 1812-14, after he entered Madrid. His 
hollow eyes indicate the strains of long-term 
campaigning in the Peninsula 








WELLINGTON 


OF ALL THE GREAT GENERALS IN BRITISH HISTORY DOES 
WELLINGTON DESERVE HIS REPUTATION AS ONE OF THE 
BEST OR ARE THERE OTHER CANDIDATES WHO RIVAL HIM? 


Between 1810 and the middle of 1812 he 
curbed this impulse, all too aware of the superior 
forces the French were bringing against him, and 
conscious that his own troops lacked experience 
manoeuvring in the open field, but from the 
morning of Salamanca to the Battle of Toulouse 
in 1814 he delighted in taking the attack to 
the French. His skill as a tactician cannot be 
doubted, but he is not always given the credit 
he deserves as a strategist, while in many ways 
his greatest achievement was in nurturing and 
encouraging the efficiency of his army, improving 
its practical discipline and demanding that its 
officers take their duties seriously. The Anglo- 
Portuguese army of 1814 was a very much more 
formidable fighting force than the British army 
of 1809. 





being on the back foot they seize the initiative 
and attack on three flanks. He will also often 
trust his initiative more than the intelligence 
he receives, which can be a good thing in that 
intelligence can sometimes be flawed but on 
occasions it can be a very bad thing. 

I think his flaws make him more human and he 
overcomes these problems to be able to manage 
an army and political strategy with the British 
government much more effectively than many 
British generals are able to do. For me, Wellington 
understands the political level more than any 
other general in history, with the possible 
exception of Marlborough and Alan Brooke. 





Images: Alamy, Mary Evans, Getty, Rex Features 
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FORTRESS BUILDING 


Taken: October 1942 


Workers install fixtures into the tail fuselage of 
a B-17F bomber at a Douglas Aircraft Company 
factory, Long Beach, California. Over 3,400 F 
variants of the famous Flying Fortress were 
built during WWII and became among the 
most iconic heavy bombers in the 
United States Air Force, as well 
as the RAF. 
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As Falkenhayn’s brutal strategy becomes a bloody reality, the French 
Army teeters on the brink of annihilation 


n 12 July 1916 the fate of 
Verdun, France’s ancient bastion, 
was all but secured. After nearly 
five months of hammering away 
at French positions, winning 
success after success and inching ever closer 
to that citadel on the Meuse River, the German 
army was within reach of Verdun. There was 
only one last obstacle: Fort Souville. 

This fort rested on the last imposing heights 
before Verdun. From there the Germans could 
easily swamp the ruined Fort Saint-Michel — 
standing modestly atop a hill just 344 metres 
tall — and be in a position to assault Verdun 
directly. The artillery preparation began on 10 
July at 12pm; the Germans would concentrate 
330,000 shells on an area just 25 square 
kilometres. To this the French would add nearly 
200,000 shells in counter-bombardments. 
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More than 500,000 shells fell within 20 hours. 
The Germans threw Operation ‘Croix Verte’ into 
this din, with the launching of 63,000 artillery 
shells, filled with deadly phosgene gas, against 
French artillery positions. 

Sergeant Marc Boasson described the 
gas attack as: ‘A gripping spectacle; little by 
little, we saw the country disappear, the valley 
become filled with an ashy coloured smoke, 
clouds grow and climb, things turn sombre in 


this poisoned fluid. The odour of gas, slightly 
soapy, occasionally reached us despite the 
distance. And at the bottom of the cloud one 
heard the rumble of explosions, a dull noise like 
a muffled drum.’ 

The intensity of the bombardment and 
counter-bombardment was immense, and 
losses were heavy on both sides before the 
attack was even launched. The Bavarian Alpen, 
an elite formation tasked with assaulting 
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VERDUN 1916-2016 


Souville, suffered heavily. Its 140th Infantry 
Regiment was hit especially hard; the 
regiment’s 2nd battalion had lost virtually all of 
its officers. The Bavarian Guard had lost seven 
of its eight trench mortars, plus 37 dead and 
83 wounded before even going over the top. 
Other units in the regiment refused to advance 
due to heavy losses. 

Those elements of the Alpen Korps that 
fought on, did so through dense gas, and were 
met with intense French machine gun and 
artillery fire. Despite heavy losses they pressed 
on to within 500 metres of Fort Souville. The 
French, on their side, launched manic and 
poorly organised counterattacks to try to 
stem the tide. General Charles “the butcher’ 
Mangin sent men from the 114e RI (régiment 
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"SUCH WEAK EFFORTS HAD NO HOPES OF SUCCESS, AND DESPITE 
THEIR LOSSES GERMAN TROOPS STOOD READY 10 ASSAULT FORT 
SOUVILLE ON THE MORNING OF 12 JULY” 


d’infanterie) to futile night attacks. Confused 
and disoriented they attacked in the wrong 
direction, and suffered heavy casualties. Such 
weak efforts had no hopes of success, and 
despite their losses, German troops stood 
ready to assault Fort Souville on the morning of 
12 July. The fate of Verdun would be sealed on 
the glacis of Fort Souville shortly after 9am. 
Without officers, hemmed in by intense 
artillery fire, a small remnant of the 140th IR 


(German infantry regiment) found themselves 
unable to withdraw and rejoin their comrades. 
Instead, they chose to advance, sending 
forward a section of just 30 men (Section Bayer 
of 2nd Company). Alone, they stormed up the 
glacis of Fort Souville at 9am on 12 July. 

The defenders of the fort were hardly in a 
better position. Commanded by the 65-year-old 
Lieutenant-Colonel Astruc de Saint-Germain, the 
garrison had for days been sealed off by a curtain 





of fire and steel, hammered by German artillery, 
and deluged with poison gas. One company of 
reinforcements under Lieutenant Dupuy had 
been sent to pass through the German artillery 
barrage separating the fort from the rest of the 
French army; only 60 men survived to reach the 
fort. It was these same men that defended the 
glacis from the haggard assault of Section Bayer. 

These 90 French and German soldiers, worn 
and weathered, would decide the fate of Verdun. 
Section Bayer attacked and was met with Dupuy’s 
machine guns; their rapid chatter silenced the 
German assault. Fort Souville, and so Verdun, 
was Safe. After 12 July the Germans would have 
no hope of capturing that grand objective. 

By now the Battle of the Somme was raging, 
pulling German attention, men and materiel 


A German soldier takes up a 
position next to a corpse, thought 
to be French, near Fort Vaux 





northwards. Yet, the Verdun battle ground on 
for another five months. It had taken on a life 
of its own, living on only by some internal logic, 
which compelled the French to launch a series 
of costly counterattacks to regain the ground 
lost since February that same year. The great 
events of history are so often larger than the 
men and women who populate and perpetuate 
them — they seemingly have willpower unto 
themselves. This article explores the life, 
nature and impact of this, the longest battle of 
World War I: Verdun. 


21-23 February 

The battle of Verdun began on 21 February 
1916, after many weeks of preparation through 
harsh winter conditions. To begin, the Germans 
unleashed a dense artillery bombardment on 
French positions in the sector. Even though 
many French soldiers had expected the attack, 
the sheer weight of fire was overwhelming. 

The Germans under Crown Prince Wilhelm, 
the son of Kaiser Wilhelm, had managed to 
sneak an additional 160 batteries of heavy and 
super-heavy guns into the sector without the 
French noticing. This was roughly half as many 
heavy guns as the entire French army, 2.6 
million strong, had marched to war with just 18 
months prior. 

The initial German bombardment was awe- 
inspiring. French aviators couldn’t place the 
enemy batteries in this din; too many were 
firing too rapidly from all directions. Most of 
this bombardment was focused on the triangle 
Brabant-Ornes-Verdun. Against a front of 
roughly 40 kilometres, the Germans launched 
1 million shells, many of them filled with 
lachrymatory or poison gas. The fire was so 
thick that French runners couldn’t penetrate it, 
isolating forward French positions and breaking 
their systems for command and control. 

This initial bombardment lasted for nine 
hours, from 7am to 4pm. Then, the attack went 
in. French defenders braced themselves for 
the expected hordes of German forces to come 
swarming across No Man’s Land; the Germans, 
however, had a different idea. 

Instead of launching the sort of ‘massed’ 
attack that had become the norm on the 
Western Front, they surreptitiously sent small 
packets of men across No Man’s Land — in 
some areas a vast 800 metres wide — to gently 
probe and prick the French line, testing for any 
weaknesses. The Germans seemed to be 
practicing the sort of warfare that officers 
like Philippe Pétain had been advocating for 
the French troops: the artillery conquers, 
the infantry occupies. 
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THE MAN WHO SAVED 
VERDUN, AND ALSO 

THE PRESIDENT OF 
VICHY FRANCE WHO 
COLLABORATED WITH 
THE NAZI REGIME” = 
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THE SAVIOUR OF VERDUN, A 
Hee DS daa Sy ea 
DISCIPLINARIAN, A MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE, A COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND 
LATER NAZI COLLABORATOR 


Philippe Pétain has a complicated history 

and occupies a bizarre place in historical 
memory. He is simultaneously the man who 
saved Verdun, and also the President of Vichy 
France who collaborated with the Nazi regime. 
A position he won in part because of the 
reputation he won in World War I. 

In WWI he is known for his tactical caution, 
and his desire to preserve the lives of his men 
above all other considerations. This made him 
hugely popular, and made him the obvious 
choice to succeed Nivelle during the French 
mutinies of 1917. At Verdun he did what he 
had always done: he insisted on a careful, 
scientific prosecution of the war. Pétain paid 
detailed attention to tactical minutia, especially 
the deployment of artillery. He completely 
reorganised the French counter-barrage system, 
which broke up German attacks, and the 
logistical structure of French forces during the 
battle. Pétain was also a long-time advocate for 
the better use of aerial reconnaissance. 


Stern, curt, 
Leyte ah 
sarcastic, and 
yet deeply 
warm-hearted. 
He inspired 
intense devotion 
from his 
soldiers, and 
cared for them 
tata h 4 
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1. OPENING ASSAULT 


The opening phase of 

the German Operation 
Gericht (Sometimes 
translated as Operation 
‘judgement’ or ‘execution 
site’). The German III, V 
and XVIII Corps attacked 
French positions on the 
eastern bank of the 
Meuse. They advanced 

in small packets, often 
assisted by specialised 
assault teams armed with 
flamethrowers. Assault 
tactics - what might later 
be called ‘stormtroop 
tactics’ - were becoming 
more advanced by this 
stage of the war with both 
the French and Germans 
doing more to specialise 
the roles played by their 
infantry units. 


2. BOIS DES CAURES 


The bois des Caures was 
one of a series of wooded 
areas that provided 
stiffer-than-expected 
resistance to the initial 
German assault. Wooded 
areas remained some of 
the most feared along 
the Western Front. They 
provided excellent cover 
for defenders, especially 
from artillery. Wooded 
areas could also be used 
to funnel attackers into 
pre-determined fields of 
fire where over-lapping 
machine gun posts would 
cut down attackers with 
enfilade fire. Emile Driant, 
parliamentarian and 
prolific author, died here 
commanding the 56th 
and 59th battalions of 
chasseurs a pied. 


3. BRABANT AND 
SAMOGNEUX 

The weight of the initial 
German assault fell 
further to the east, 
towards Haumont and 
Ornes. Nevertheless, the 
region around Brabant 
and Samogneux was 
critical. If the French fell 
apart here their position 
on the right bank would 
become isolated, and 
potentially even encircled. 
French forces with the 
river at their backs had no 
good avenue of escape, 
which greatly increased 
the likelihood that a 
minor defeat could turn 
into a rout. 








VERDUN BATTLE MAP 


VERDUN WAS FOUGHT IN A SALIENT, PRESENTING ENORMOUS LOGISTICAL CHALLENGES 
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Left: An aerial 
photo of Fort 


4. RETAKING DOUAUMONT AND VAUX 


In October, General Nivelle launched the first of two A yaaa 
counteroffensives designed to recapture lost ground - pee 
and take advantage of the severe mauling German PA ia ale 
troops had suffered on the Somme since July. om eye} aa 


The French fired off a huge number of shells (over 
800,000) in their preliminary bombardment. This 
sort of shell expenditure would die off in 1917 as it 
was simply too costly. In the end, both Douaumont 
and Vaux were taken easily. The Germans had in 
part abandoned the area before the attack went in; 
perhaps a foreshadowing of the Nivelle Offensive. 
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5. MORT-HOMME 

After making substantial 
progress on the right bank 

in February, the German 
attack shifted towards the 
left bank in March. Normally, 
a salient would confer 
certain advantages to the 
defenders here, namely the 
advantage of interior lines. 
The geography (namely the 
river), however, actually put 
the French at a disadvantage 
when trying to fend off 
German attacks from multiple 
directions. French losses 
around Mort-Homme and Hill 
304 were heavy. 


6. FORT SOUVILLE 

One of the 19 forts which 
made up the Fortified 
Region of Verdun, Fort 
Souville, wound up having an 
unexpected importance in 
July 1916. Despite the Battle 
of the Somme having begun 
on 1 July, some German units 
were still pressing forward 

in the Verdun sector. Had 
Souville fallen, it may have 
encouraged them to keep 
pushing, threatening to force 
the French defenders on the 
right bank of the Meuse into 
the river. 


7. THE VOIE SACREE 

World War | was an industrial 
war, and required industrial 
quantities of materiel. Not 
just shells, but food, water, 
corrugated iron, sandbags, 
and reinforcements needed to 
arrive in a very timely fashion, 
and en masse, at the front 
when needed. Because of 

the layout of the battlefield 
the French had to move this 
great mass of manpower and 
materiel up a narrow road and 
rail-line coming up from Bar- 
le-Duc. This ‘Sacred Way’ was 
the only French lifeline for the 
majority of the battle. 





8. FINAL DECEMBER OFFENSIVE 

The last offensive of the battle of Verdun 
would again be led by General Mangin. 
Launched in the direction of Ornes, it 
recaptured a reasonable chunk of the ground 
lost to the Germans ten months earlier in 

the frantic days of late-February. The French 


fired over a million shells, inundating the 

area. Combined with the tired state of 

German forces by December 1916 this all but 
guaranteed a relatively easy French victory. 
The sheer number of German prisoners caught 
(roughly 11,000) is testament to the state of 
German forces in Verdun. 








At the bois (wood) d’Haumont the 
German attack, launched by a reserve 
Jager battalion, consisted of just one 
adjutant and 53 men. These men were 
followed by a second wave 150 metres 
behind them consisting of one adjutant, 
36 men and two flamethrowers. The 
third wave, also 150 metres back, 
consisted of a further 45 men. The 
Germans had expected the bombardment 
to kill or incapacitate French defenders, 
allowing these small teams to effectively take 
their objectives unopposed. 

Of course, some French defenders did 
survive. At several places the survivors were 
chasseurs a pied, elite infantry. Despite 
suffering heavy losses in the opening 
bombardment — often two thirds of the unit 
would have been lost before the German 
infantry even came into sight — their training 
and morale made them hold on and do 
everything in their power to slow up the German 
advance. This vicious defence meant that, 
despite the overwhelming bombardment on 21 
February, the French managed to only lose the 
bois d’Haumont, and the first positions in the 
bois des Caures, bois le Comte, bois de Ville, 
and at LHerbebois. 

In the centre of the line, Colonel Emile 
Driant’s own battalion of chasseurs a pied 
held on tenaciously in the bois des Caures. By 
nightfall on 22 February his battalion consisted 
of just 94 men, down from a theoretical full 


The land around Fort Douaumont 
and Verdun was devastated by 
the battle 











strength of over 750 rifles. Driant himself 
was killed on 22 February while evacuating 
his command post, which had been zeroed 
by German 7/mm guns. Without the brave 
resilience of Driant and his chasseurs, the 
Germans would have poured right through the 
centre of the line. 

The situation continued to deteriorate badly 
as the battle progressed. French artillery was 
rapidly pulled back, the village of Brabant 
was given up without a fight, and the 72e DI 
(infantry division) that was defending it pulled 
back towards Samogneux. 

Morale began to sink so low that one senior 
officer in the 72e DI (Lieutenant Colonel 
Bernard) ordered a detachment of machine 
guns to be held in reserve at Samogneux to 
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Left: Lieutenant Colonel Emile Driant saw the 
strategic value of Verdun and was against the 
removal of arms and men from the positions 

and forts in 1915 


enforce, “the obedience of those who 
might forget their duty”. 
The wise retreat from Brabant — which 
would have quickly been encircled — 
infuriated senior commanders. General 
Chrétien, commanding XXX CA, ordered 
the 72e DI to retake the village, having 
been told by his superior, General Fernand 
de Langle de Cary, commander of the Centre 
Army Group, that no parcel of land was to be 
voluntarily given up. Instead, land was to be 
defended, “At any price... cost what it may.” 
This is exactly what Falkenhayn was hoping for. 


Verdun under Pétain 

Joseph Joffre, commander-in-chief of the 
French army, understood the seriousness 

of the situation and scrambled to keep 
Verdun from turning into a rout. The Germans 
continued to advance on the right bank of the 
Meuse, threatening to cut off French forces 
and roll up the flank of Verdun. Into this 
mess he hurled the Second Army, who had 
been in reserve, resting after its hard fight in 
Champagne a few months earlier. 

Late on 24 February, Joffre called Second 
Army headquarters at Noailles and asked 
Pétain to come to his headquarters, GQG, at 
Chantilly. Pétain, however, was nowhere to 


“WITHOUT THE BRAVE RESILIENCE OF DRIANT AND HilS 
CHASSEURS, THE GERMANS WOULD HAVE POURED 


RIGHT THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE LINE” 
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Adding a third 
dimension to the 
battlefield changed 
warfare forever 
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“WE CANNOT HIT WHAT WE CANNOT SEE” - PARAPHRASE OF GENERAL EMILE FAYOLLE, 1915 


Air power was a critical component of World in northeastern France and Flanders. Air power utility of air power. As far back as spring 1915, 
War I. Above all else it was an extension of the became the only means for the Entente powers to he argued in favour of a perpetual mapping of the 
artillery, the most important arm in the war. Before actually see what they were firing at. enemy’s lines through aerial reconnaissance. He 
the Great War terrestrial observation usually During Verdun it was essential for both sides. dreamed of a vast, coordinated map of the enemy 
provided enough information to prepare basic A mixture of fixed observation balloons and trenches so as to quickly respond to any enemy 
artillery bombardments and barrages. The sheer heavier-than-air platforms provided the detailed troop movements or artillery action. Essentially, 
mass and depth of the fighting on the Western intelligence required to orchestrate the vast and he was inventing a system that would not come 
Front made this impractical. The problems of complex artillery preparations both sides pursued into fruition until the 2003 invasion of Iraq and the 
coordinating mass artillery fire were compounded in 1916. Pétain had long been interested in the advent of ‘kill-boxes’! 


by the geographic advantages that the Germans 

maintained throughout the war. After the Battle aN aaa ae lili A MEANS ai ili aay 
of the Marne, the Germans had the luxury of 

retreating back to a defensive line running along SU aS (I) TA qi MT ti a Ma FIRING A ih) 
just about every significant piece of high ground 


The wreckage of a 
downed German bi-plane 








be found. With his staff panicking, Pétain’s 
long-time aide-de-camp, Serrigny, jumped into 

a staff car and raced off to Paris; he arrived at 
the Hotel Terminus at the Gare du Nord Station 
at 3am. After arguing his way past the hotel 
manager, he eventually found himself outside of 
a hotel room staring at Pétain’s boots resting in 
the hallway next to a pair of women’s slippers. 
When Serrigny knocked on the door, Pétain 
answered, wearing “the scantiest of costumes”, 
to learn that his army was being sent to Verdun. 
They were due to have an 8am meeting with 
Joffre, so once he had explained the situation, 
Serrigny got himself a room to sleep. 

Pétain took command of the Verdun sector 
on 26 February at midnight and within hours he 
learned of the loss of Fort Douaumont. A small 
detachment of German troops had taken the 
fort by surprise without suffering any losses. 
The details of this loss were hidden from 
the public, who were instead told of a brave 
defence against insurmountable odds. 

Undaunted, Pétain set about trying to repair 
the crumbling situation and paid especial 
attention to improving French logistics. 
Because Verdun was a salient, the French 
only had one real route into and out of the 
battlefield. This consisted of one light rail line 
and one road up from Bar-le-Duc, and made up 
the so-called Voie Sacrée, the ‘Sacred Way’, 
along which all of the men and materiel would 
have to travel. Before long, Pétain had the 
logistical network strengthened and running like 
clockwork. Over 4,000 lorries and ambulances 
would make a total of over 6,000 journeys up 
the Voie Sacrée each day. Vehicles traversed 
roughly a million miles each week transporting 
90,000 men and 50,000 tonnes of supplies; 
at the height of the battle a lorry passed along 
the road every 14 seconds. It was a modern, 
automated, industrial system unlike any other 
at the time. 

Combined with this logistical network, Pétain 
created what he called his ‘Noria’ system, 
which envisioned the Verdun battle and its 
logistical network as a great water wheel 
constantly taking water out of the battle and 
putting fresh resources in. Pétain made sure 
that men never had to spend more than a few 
days at the front. If they attacked, or were 
attacked, units would be immediately pulled out 
to rest. The general understood how crucially 
important it was to maintain the quality of his 
fighting divisions by not letting them be ground 
into dust. 

The Germans, on the other hand, tended to 
leave units at the front for weeks at a time. 

The units lost their experienced soldiers and 
NCOs, making it more difficult for them to 
successfully integrate replacements. The heavy 
losses incurred also pushed morale to near the 
breaking point. Ironically, Pétain proved a much 


“THE DETAILS OF THIS LOSS 
WERE HIDDEN FROM THE PUBLIC, 
WHO WERE INSTEAD TOLD OF 

A BRAVE DEFENCE AGAINST 
INSURMOUNTABLE ODDS” 





A French soldier les! 2 
partially buried in 

the soil, ‘a casualty of 
the tactics to ‘bleed 
eco toe 





A painting depicting French 
infantry recapturing Fort 
Douaumont in October 1916 
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better attritional warrior than the 
Germans who started the battle with 
an expressly attritional model. 

Pétain’s reforms and refinements 
were important in shoring up the 
logistical and morale problems facing 
the French, but alone they could not 
do much to stem the tide of German 
forces consistently making ground against 
ever-weaker French defenders. By 24 
February, the French were down to just 86 
heavy guns in the Verdun sector. The infantry 
was disorganised when Pétain arrived and all 
but incapable of defending themselves. The 
only thing that saved them in those critical 
early days was the German need to move their 
artillery forward, reorganise the trenches they 
had already conquered, and extend their lines 
of supply. Simple Clausewitzian friction saved 
the French in the opening phase of the battle. 

By the end of February the battle on the 
right (east) bank of the Meuse had slowed to a 
crawl, leading the Germans to change their axis 
of attack and begin striking French positions 
on the left bank. On 2 March, the Germans 
opened up with a stunning bombardment to 





rival that unleashed on 21 February. The first 
major infantry attack on the left (west) bank 
went in on 6 March, supported by fire from a 
German armoured train — their goal was the 
position of Mort-Homme. 

The French responded with a furious counter- 
barrage, which should have substantially broken 
up the cohesion of the German attack and 
given French defenders a chance to hold on. In 
this instance over 10,000 French shells fell into 
marshy land and failed to detonate, allowing the 


“COLONEL MACKER HAD RUN OUT OF WATER BY THIS POINT, 
AND SO LED THE ATTACK WITH A FLASK OF CHEAP WINE, HIS 
CANE IN HIS HAND, AND A CIGAR IN HIS MOUTH" 


German troops pick their way past the fallen enemy. By the 
ie of 1916 the German advance was grinding to a halt 
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Left: Believing that the Verdun fortifications 
could not stand up to modern artillery fire, Joffre 
ordered that they be stripped to strengthen other 
positions on the Western Front 
Germans to advance, maintaining much 
of their strength. 
The commander of the sector General 
Georges de Bazelaire responded by 
ordering every French unit to immediately 
retreat upon being attacked, regardless of 
the circumstances. At that point, maintaining 
morale and manpower was the only thing 
that mattered: the ground was already lost. 
Nevertheless, the 67e DI managed to lose 
3,000 men over the course of 6-7 March. 
Because the French were now more prepared 
for German attacks, they were able to launch 
a counterattack the following day. At 7am, two 
battalions under Colonel Macker of the 92e RI 
attacked and retook two-thirds of the ground 
lost the previous day in and around the bois 
des Corbeaux in just 20 minutes. Colonel 
Macker had run out of water by this point, and 
so led the attack with a flask of cheap wine, his 
cane in his hand, and a cigar in his mouth: the 
epitome of a French officer of World War I. 

All the while Pétain grew increasingly worried 
that his battered position would break, and 
urged Joffre to launch the Somme battle as 
soon as possible. Beginning to get worried 
himself, Joffre visited the Verdun front on 10 
April 1916, the same day that Pétain issued 
his famous order: ‘Courage. On les aura!’ 
(‘We'll get ’em!’). Joffre had grown weary 





of Pétain’s incessant requests of resupply 
and reinforcement and hoped to reignite an 
offensive spirit in the general. 

It was during this trip that Joffre first saw 
General Robert Nivelle — the man who would 
succeed him as commander-in-chief — lead men 
in combat. Nivelle was wedded to the attack, 
and maintained a vigorous posture whenever 
possible. Even though his attacks were costly, 
and won no real strategic advantage, they 
caught Joffre’s eye. Soon after this visit Joffre 
promoted Pétain, making him commander of 
the Centre Army Group, and promoted Nivelle 
to the head of Pétain’s Second Army. This 
gave him tactical control of the battle from 26 
April until its end in December. Pétain’s critical 
leadership of the Battle of Verdun had lasted 
only two months. 

As the months passed, the battle carried on 
along similar lines: attack and counterattack, 
with small areas of ground exchanging hands 
repeatedly, but on the whole tending to fall 
more and more into German possession. 

The Germans crept closer to Verdun, eating 
up French manpower by the thousands. The 
strategic reserve that Joffre had hoped to 
use in a Franco-British attack astride the 
Somme river was chewed up in the Meuse Mill. 
Whereas Joffre and Foch’s initial plan called 
for 40 French divisions to attack alongside the 
British on the Somme, the losses suffered at 
Verdun would mean that only 12 would go over 
the top on 1 July 1916. 


During the Battle of Verdun, both the French and German armies lost around 
350,000 casualties each, with the exact numbers still in contention. These 
figures sound shocking, but in reality it was only half as bad as the Somme, 
which saw roughly 600,000 casualties on either side. So, why does Verdun 


stick in our minds? 


In part, this is owing to the horrific conditions in the Verdun salient, which 
were really archetypal for World War I: a true moonscape, complete with 
mud, blood, the dead and the dying. The sense of endless carnage for no 
real strategic gain (or loss) stuck in the minds of soldiers very early on. It 
was here at Verdun that French soldiers were first heard bleating like sheep 
being led to the slaughter as they marched towards the sound of the guns. 
Pétain’s ‘Noria’ system helped to reduce the stress and strain that his men 
experienced while operating in the Verdun sector. 


Cemetery to the fallen located at Douaumont. It 
contains 16,142 graves of known combatants 


Despite the small numbers, they managed 
to captured all of their objectives at the cost 
of only 1,560 casualties, a rather different 
experience compared to the well-known debacle 
of the British on the same day. 


The counterattacks 

German pressure ebbed and flowed in the 
Verdun sector until July. Within a fortnight of the 
Somme offensive beginning, German attacks 
all but ceased. Whatever reserves the Germans 
had in the area were quickly shuttled north to 
protect against the French and British attacks 
in Picardy. Even before then, Nivelle had 
launched a series of counterattacks against 
the Germans. In late-May he ordered General 
Mangin to recapture Fort Douaumont. 

Despite Mangin’s blind confidence in his 
ability to retake the fort — and despite excellent 
French efforts to assert control of the air, with 
six of the eight German observation balloons 
taken out — the attack was a disaster. The 
artillery preparation had been cut from five 
days to a little over two to save artillery shells 
for the Somme. The intense German counter- 
bombardment meant that French units were 
severely depleted before they even went over 
the top. Some of the lead companies — the 
129e RI, for example — were down to only 45 
men. On 22 May, at 11.50am, the attack went 
in anyway. By 12pm it had utterly failed. 

Under Nivelle the French would eventually 
retake both forts Vaux and Douaumont, the 


COUNTING THE COST 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOSSES WERE NEARLY IDENTICAL AT VERDUN. SO, WHO WON? 
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latter on 24 October 1916. This was hugely 
important for French morale and helped 
capstone the French army’s long and arduous 
trial along the banks of the Meuse. 

In strictly military terms, however, 
Douaumont’s recapture was probably not 
terribly important. The Germans had already 
been pulling out of the sector — Vaux was 
recaptured without a fight — and the battle 
had long before descended into a series of 
brief, isolated engagements followed by long 
periods of quiet. After the failure to capture Fort 
Souville in July, the Germans did not make any 
more serious offensives in the sector. 

The French counteroffensives largely 
occurred in late-October and early-November 
with a brief flare-up in the middle of December. 
Long gone were the hectic days of February to 
July, but nevertheless, this final phase is just 
as important. 

Despite capturing only a few objectives of 
dubious military value, and at a high cost in 
casualties and munitions, Nivelle’s recasting of 
Verdun as an offensive, rather than defensive, 
battle won him substantial praise. 

Ultimately, it paved the way for his 
succession of Joffre as command-in-chief in 
December 1916. The path then would lead 
inexorably to the disastrous Nivelle Offensive 
of April 1917 and the French mutinies that 
followed. It was a final dark reminder of the 
burden borne by French soldiers along the 
banks of the Meuse in 1916. 


Ultimately, there was only so much he could do to lessen the stress of 
suffering heavy casualties often in very short periods of time. On occasion, 
some units were being all but wiped out in a matter of days. 

What did these 700,000 Verdun casualties mean? Following the battle, 


the Allies launched major attacks on the Somme, in Galicia (the Brusilov 


France and Russia. 





Offensive) and in Italy. On the Western Front alone Germany had fewer than 
1.2 million casualties (nearly as many as they had lost in 1914 and 1915 
combined). In the second half of 1916 the Germans lost 26 per cent of 

their forces on the Western Front, and a further 15 per cent of the forces 
they had on the Eastern Front. The losses were staggering. In the brutal 
game of attrition, Germany was simply outnumbered and could not afford to 
lose simply equal numbers of men in battles against the powers of Britain, 
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WAR. 
FOCUS 
WAR’S SNOW PLAYGROUND 


Taken: January 1941 


Russian schoolchildren are taught how to use 
the tools of the battlefield with realistic military 
exercises, just six months before the start of 
the Great Patriotic War. Providing wooden 
replica machine guns and cannon, Red Army 
instructors look on and give guidance as 
combat drills and weapons are learned 
through play in Sokolniki Park, 
Moscow, Russia. 
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One of the most famous 
etree) mn WA ee ce) 
on 1 July. The scene 
depicts a ration party 

of British soldiers ina 
communication trench 


Bay, 


any years after the event, a German 
al" infantryman called Stefan Westmann 


recalled the first moments of the 
Somme: “The British Army went over the 
top. The very moment we felt that the British 
artillery fire was directed against the reserve 
positions, machine gunners, German machine 
gunners, crawled out of the bunkers, red-eyed, 
sunken eyes, dirty, full of blood [from] their 
fallen comrades, and opened up a terrific fire. 
The British Army had horrible losses.” 

Even this nightmarish description would prove 
to be an understatement. 1 July 1916 was the 
worst day for casualties in the entire history 
of the British Army and a disastrous beginning 
to a campaign that has become synonymous 
with the futile, deadly offensives of the Great 
War. Tragically, it was not meant to be this 
way. The war may have ended in 1918, but the 
Somme was planned to be the offensive that 
would end the war two years earlier. Because 
it so obviously failed, it has been tainted as 
a monumental blunder ever since, despite 
evidence for a number of small successes on 
its first day and a level of strategic planning 
that was often ill-judged but highly ambitious 
and detailed. 

By 1916, the war had long descended 
into a static nightmare. Contrary to popular 
predictions, it had not finished by Christmas 
1914 and the armies of Britain, France and 
Germany were locked in a deadly stalemate in 


1 JULY 1916 


the trenches of the Western Front, stretching 
from the English Channel to the Swiss border. 
Throughout 1915, there had been a Series of 
offensives against the invading Germans, but 
these had made little progress and resulted in 
huge casualties. The French lost 335,000 men 
during offensives at Artois and Champagne, 
while the British had lost tens of thousands of 
men at Loos and Aubers Ridge-Festubert. 

To make matters worse, the Germans had 
deployed poison gas on a large scale for the 
first time at the Second Battle of Ypres in 
Belgium, forcing the British to abandon part 
of the Ypres sector. The Entente allies were 
caught in an unsatisfactory defensive position 
along the Franco-Belgian border and, on 6 
December 1915, the high command met to 
discuss the war’s progress. The Chantilly 
Conference resulted in an agreement between 
the British and French for a huge combined 
offensive with the maximum forces available 
and in the quickest time possible. 
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GREAT BATTLES 


French general Joseph Joffre proposed that 
the offensive should take place in the area 
that overlooked the River Somme. The British 
did not believe there was strategic merit in his 
plan, apart from the fact that the British Third 
Army was located on the Somme and would 
have to take part alongside the French. The 
British went away to mull over the plans. 

After Chantilly, General Sir Douglas Haig 
took over command of the British Expeditionary 
Force (BEF) on 19 December, and agreed with 
Joffre’s plan. The Somme sector was ill-suited 
for an offensive, as its chalky soil was ideal 
for digging defensive positions and the British 
would be attacking the German ‘belly’ of their 
line, an area that bulged forwards, towards 
Allied positions. Even if a breakthrough were 
achieved, it risked leading nowhere. 

Haig proposed an alternative offensive 
centred on Messines, an area that was close 
enough to the coast to be supported by the 
Royal Navy. This plan might have worked, as the 
German defences here were not as formidable 
as they would soon become in 1917, and Haig 
was willing to wait for newly invented tanks to 
help the advance. However, after the German 
offensive at Verdun was launched in February 
1916, this plan was hastily abandoned. The 
French were forced to throw in the bulk of their 
troops to prevent this sector from falling, and 
Allied priorities rapidly changed. The British now 
had to take the bulk of responsibility for the 
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Somme offensive, but it was the French who 
chose the time and place for the battle. Haig, 
who was fighting on French soil, acquiesced to 
French wishes where possible and the date for 
the offensive was set: 1 July 1916. 


The worst laid plans? 

Once the offensive was agreed, Haig and his 
subordinates created an ambitious plan for 
the battle. It was divided into several phases, 
down a 40-kilometre-long front. To begin with, 
Henry Rawlinson’s Fourth Army was to capture 
enemy positions on a line between Serre and 
Montauban, while Edmund Allenby’s Third Army 
would attack Gommecourt as a diversion. The 
Fourth Army would then swing to the left to 
Capture the German second line from the River 
Ancre to Poziéres, then attack to the right, 
south of the Albert-Bapaume road, followed by 
a further advance onto the German third line, 
which included Le Sars, Flers and Morval. 

If these attacks were successful, then three 
cavalry divisions would advance in different 
directions towards Arras. To support the 
British, the French Sixth Army would attack to 
Rawlinson’s right. If everything went well, the 
British planned to reach Cambrai and Douai in 
order to break the German line in half. 

These plans were complicated, but the 
Allies could not hope to progress without 
first destroying the dense German defences 
of barbed wire, trenches and artillery. To 
that end, Haig planned a seven-day artillery 
bombardment to destroy the German positions 
before the general advance. The British Fourth 
Army had 1,010 field guns and howitzers, 

182 heavy guns and 245 heavy howitzers. 
What sounds like a large arsenal was actually 
insufficient for the task in hand and the British 
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“MOST OF THE SOLDIERS WERE 
CONVINCED THAT THE ‘BIG 
PUSH’ WOULD BE THE KEY 10 
WINNING THE WAR” 


had an inadequate amount of artillery, except 
for heavy guns. Also, shrapnel did not always 
cut wire effectively, but it was the only high 
explosive available in 1916. 

At this point in the war, the British Army was 
largely untested as a fighting force. In 1914, 
the BEF had been a highly professional but 
small army and it had suffered severe losses in 
the opening stages of the conflict, requiring it 
to be virtually replaced by volunteers. 

In an 18-month period the BEF underwent a 
tenfold expansion and by mid-1916 Haig had 
hundreds of thousands of men at his disposal, 
but his troops were highly inexperienced. 
Training an effective army takes time but in 
1916 speed was of the essence and even 
equipment was scarce in the British ranks. In 
the case of the artillery, the new gunners had 
to train with logs and only practiced at camp 
for a few weeks before being dispatched to the 
front. The volunteers had joined up on a wave 
of enthusiastic patriotism and many had been 
formed into ‘Pals Battalions’ consisting of local 
men from the same towns, but their keenness 
to fight did not necessarily equate to fighting 
ability and for many the upcoming offensive 
would be their first test. The deficiencies were 
not particularly noticed at the time, most of 
the soldiers were convinced that the ‘Big Push’ 
would be the key to winning the war. 
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British gunners fire a 15-inch 
howitzer on 1 July. A huge, 
seven-day artillery barrage 
failed to break the German 
defences prior to the battle 





For eight days before 1 July, the Royal 
Artillery bombarded the German lines and in 
this time over 1.6 million shells were fired. A 
British signaller, Harry Wheeler, recalled its 
intensity: “Shells bursting all the time, guns 
firing, all the time. Those poor boys who had 
to go through it! | shall never get it out of my 
memory. Yes, the dance of hell.” On the other 
side, Stefan Westmann, a German solider, 
had to endure the barrage: “Day and night the 
shells came upon us. Our dugouts crumbled. 
They fell upon us and we had to dig ourselves 
and our comrades out. Sometimes we found 
them suffocated, sometimes smashed to 
pulp... We had nothing to eat or drink, but 
constantly, shell after shell burst upon us.” 

Although the Germans suffered terribly under 
the barrage, the bombardment did not have the 
desired effect. It failed to destroy the barbed 
wire or many of the Germans’ dugouts and 
bunkers, which were reinforced with concrete, 
and many of the British shells did not detonate 
upon impact. The British knew none of this, 
however, and by the morning of 1 July it was 
time for the offensive to begin. 


“Zero Hour’ 

Just before 7.30am (code-named ‘Zero Hour’) 
the barrage suddenly stopped and 17 huge 
mines were detonated in No Man’s Land 

near the German lines. Assembled in miles 

of trenches were three Allied armies, two 
British and one French. In total there were 
approximately 120,000 men divided into 27 
divisions ready to attack, of which 80 per cent 
belonged to the BEF. Against them were 16 
supposedly destroyed German divisions but the 
British were about to receive a nasty shock. 
Throughout the bombardment, the Germans 
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OF THE BRITISH STRATEGY, BUT IT WAS EXCEPTIONALLY HARD AND DANGEROUS WORK 


One of the most dangerous tasks on the Western 
Front was tunnelling. Like siege mining in 

earlier ages, tunnels were dug to undermine the 
enemy’s defences, but on an industrial scale. 
Both sides dug under No Man’s Land from 

shafts that were begun far in the rear. Once the 
gallery was long enough, large chambers were 
constructed under enemy trenches and filled with 
explosives. The tunnel was now a gigantic mine 
to be detonated, with the potential to cause great 
chaos and destruction. 

Unlike the noise of the battles above ground, 
tunnellers had to work in complete silence in 
order to detect enemy counter-tunnels and to 
not give away their own positions. The work was 
hot, claustrophobic and laborious. The soil of 
the Somme was chalky and the tunnellers would 
have to slowly prize out the chalk, which would 
then be caught by hand by another man as it fell. 
A successful day’s digging would often not be 
measured in yards, but in inches. 
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Below: The Hawthorn : \ 
Redoubt mine was 4 
detonated by the British a 


at 7.20am on 1 July, and 
the resulting explosion 
was caught on film by 
Geoffrey Malins 


In June 1916, the British had 32 tunnelling 
companies consisting of 25,000 men. For 1 July, 
17 mines of varying sizes were detonated before 
Zero Hour in order to surprise the Germans and 
occupy the resulting craters before the enemy 
could react. Two mines had a combined explosive 
content of 100,600 pounds and one of the biggest 
was the 1,000-foot-long Hawthorn Redoubt mine. 

It was detonated at 7.20am and filmed by 
cameraman Geoffrey Malins who said, “The ground 
where | stood gave a mighty convulsion. | gripped 
hold of my tripod to steady myself. Then the earth 
rose high in the air to the height of hundreds of 
feet. Higher and higher it rose, and with a grinding 
roar the earth settled back on itself, leaving in its 
place a mountain of smoke.” 

Despite the dramatic explosion, the mine was 
detonated too early and the Germans occupied the 
crater before the British could reach it after Zero 
Hour. Unfortunately, the efforts of the tunnellers did 
not equate to tactical success above ground. 
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GREAT BATTLES 


had been sheltering in concrete bunkers, which 
had largely withstood the attack, giving them a 
strong sense that an offensive was imminent 

— they even started to bombard the British 

lines with their own artillery. AS soon as the 
barrage lifted, they climbed out of their dugouts 
and set up machine guns all along the front in 
preparation for the imminent British assault. 

Once the mines had detonated, officers 
blew their whistles and the infantry began to 
advance, starting one of the biggest battles 
in history. It was a cloudless day, but things 
went immediately wrong. Private Arthur Pearson 
recalled, “At Zero Hour, we climbed out of the 
trenches and not a man hesitated. When | ran 
up the rise out of the trench | was under the 
hail of bullets, which were whizzing over my 
head. Most of our fellows were killed kneeling 
on the fire-step.” The soldiers had been told 
to advance slowly towards the German lines, 
which proved useless against machine guns. 

Maurice Symes, present at the battle, said, 
“It was just as if we were at a training exercise, 
which was absolutely mad when you think of it. 
We were sitting ducks, straight into the death 
trap, hundreds of us. Just hopeless.” 

In one of the most famous incidents of Zero 
Hour, an officer called Alfred Irwin remembered 
a tragic attempt by Captain Wilfred Nevill to 
boost morale during the advance, “Captain 
Nevill thought it might be helpful if he could 
furnish each platoon with a football and allow 
them to kick it forward and follow it. If a man 
came across a football he could kick it forward 
but he mustn’t chase after it. | think it did help 
them enormously. But they suffered terribly. 
Nevill and his second captain were both killed.” 

In the northern sector, the British attacked 
Gommecourt as planned and some men of 
the 56th Division reached the first line of the 
German trenches only to be counterattacked 
by 2nd Guards Reserve Division. The 56th 
Division only returned to their trenches when 
they ran out of ammunition and left 1,300 
dead. Similarly, two battalions of Sherwood 
Foresters got into the first German trenches 
and reached the second line but they advanced 
too far and ended up surrounded by German 
counterattacks. 80 per cent of the battalions 
died and 31 men were taken prisoner. 


A wounded man of the 29th Division is 
carried away from the front line. The 
casualty is the same man who was filmed 
in the ‘The Battle of the Somme’ 


“ALTHOUGH THE SOLDIERS CANNOT BE FAULTED FOR THEIR 
BRAVERY AND DETERMINATION, THE HARD TRUTH 1S THAT THEY 


WERE MOSTLY INEXPERIENCED” 


The objectives of VIII Corps (which included 
the 31st Division) were to take Serre and 
Beaumont-Hamel. The 31st Division mainly 
consisted of Pals Battalions from Yorkshire and 
had not been tested in battle before. As they 
advanced they were hit by German artillery, 
with the fire intensifying as they moved further 
forward, along with close-range machine gun 
fire. The assault completely failed and the Pals 
Battalions were slaughtered with at least 2,000 
casualties before 8am. In one instance the 
majority of the 15th West Yorkshires (Leeds 
Pals) were killed in their trenches without going 
over the top and the Durham and Bradford 
were seen advancing on a ridge above Serre 
but none survived the advance. Otto Lais, a 
German officer, said: “Wild firing slammed into 
the masses of the enemy. All around us was 
the rushing, whistling and roaring of a storm. 
Belt after belt was fired. Despite the fact that 
hundreds are already lying dead, fresh waves 
[kept] emerging to assault the trenches.” 

Some of the volunteer units were so keen 
that they even disobeyed orders and achieved 
surprising results. The 36th (Ulster) Division 
ignored their commanders and crept under 
the British barrage to within 100 yards of the 
German positions. At Zero Hour they jumped 
into the German trenches and surprised the 
emerging enemy. They even got to within a few 
yards of their objective at Grandcourt before 
being accidentally fired on by British artillery 
and then machine-gunned by flanking German 
dugouts, resulting in over 4,900 casualties. 


An impossible task 

This litany of murderous assaults was repeated 
all along the line and the ‘Big Push’ was failing 
disastrously, largely thanks to the ineffective 
British barrage. Arnold Dale, of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment, was appalled: “As we 
moved forward we saw what a terrible job it was 
to get through the German wire. It was so thick, 


it looked solid black. In my opinion a rabbit 
couldn't have got through it.” 

The deep German dugouts were also mainly 
intact as Frank Raine of the Durham Light 
Infantry remembered: “We were told that there 
was going to be this bombardment that would 
knock the hell out of the Germans and all we 
had to do was get up and walk across — just 
walk straight through to Berlin. And there 
wasn’t one of us in our battalion that ever 
got to the German lines. You couldn't! It was 
absolutely impossible. The Germans had these 
deep dugouts; they were safe as the bank. They 
were 30 feet down!” 

These intact positions were particularly 
evident at a heavily fortified village at Fricourt, 
one of the key objectives of the battle. The men 
of XV Corps tried to outflank the village but the 
German machine gunners were well-fortified 
and mowed down waves of attackers. In one 
instance, the 50th Brigade attacked the village 
frontally and were cut down by the Germans 
who stood on their parapets to shoot them. 
Despite the carnage, there were some minor 
successes, particularly in the southern sector. 

By mid-afternoon the village of Mametz was 
in British hands and the Germans eventually 
abandoned Fricourt but both were taken at 
heavy costs. Possibly the best results were 
achieved by the 18th Division who took all of 
their objectives in the Mametz-Montauban 
sector, including the formidable Pommiers 
Redoubt, which was captured during intense 
hand-to-hand fighting. Towards the French 
part of the line, the 30th Division managed to 
secure all of their objectives by 1pm, including 
the village of Montauban. 

None of these objectives could be adequately 
followed up due to the sheer number of failed 
attacks and casualties. Soldiers, like Frederick 
Higgins, felt powerless to do anything, “I got a 
nasty stomach feeling that | can’t describe... 
abject fear. It takes all the stuffing out of you. 
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You just don’t know what to do, whether to get , British troops resting in a support trench after the attack 
up and go or stop where you are... It was a | on Beaumont-Hamel. Soldiers were dismayed to return to 


terrible, terrible feelin g.” trenches they thought they were leaving for good 


Donald Murray, part of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, recalled, “All | could 
see were men lying dead, men screaming, men 
on the barbed wire with their bowels hanging 
down, shrieking. | was just alone in a hell of fire 
and smoke and stink.” By nightfall the British 
survivors returned to the trenches that they had 
thought they wouldn’t have to see again, in an 
exhausted state. Private D Cattell said, “I went 
down into a bunk and | think | slept there for 18 
hours. The Germans could have walked through 
if they wanted, there was nobody there.” 


Sunset on the first day 

The first day of the Somme was an unmitigated 
disaster. The British suffered almost 58,000 
casualties, of which 19,240 were dead. The 
French had lost 7,000 and the Germans 
8,000. Even with the casualties of the next 
two years, and even into World War Il, the 
British Army would never again lose so many 
soldiers in one day. There were many reasons 
for the catastrophe, with the chief cause 
being the failure of the artillery. Despite the 
eight-day barrage, there were never enough 
artillery pieces, while the shells were prone 
to not detonating and the shrapnel did not 
cut the German wire. It also did not help that 
the Germans were aware of the attack; their 
defences were exceptionally well made. 

There were also problems with the infantry 
themselves. Although the soldiers cannot be 
faulted for their bravery and determination, 
the hard truth is that they were mostly 
inexperienced and German firepower killed 60 
per cent of the British officers on the day, which 
often left the troops leaderless. The British 
were also poorly directed by their superiors. It 
is true that the high commands of every army 
on the Western Front had never experienced 
trench fighting before, and adjusting to 
industrial warfare took time. 

However, the British generals made blunders 
that did give credence to the later cliché 
of ‘lions led by donkeys’. The troops were 
ordered to walk slowly towards German lines, 
to maintain cohesion and a rigid formation; 
but this slow progression, laden with heavy 
equipment, made them easy targets. Also, the 
Allied frontline was 40 kilometres long, with 
the British taking up 25 kilometres of it. This 
made the advance too broad and displayed an 
inherent complacency that the Germans would 
crumble under the initial barrage. 

The first-day failure meant that the battle 
continued until November. By then only 11 


kilometres of ground had been taken with over aii PN Wi ili ALAY| DAY Nay 
1,120,000 men lost from all armies, making 
the Battle of the Somme one of the bloodiest THAT lili nn CONTINUED UNTIL 
in history. 

The slaughter of the first day remains the aN nf tilai Wy a 11 RU aT f 
most shocking from a British perspective and . % » 
it was keenly felt at home. One royal engineer, i eT) Te day vy qa NT Wa iM 
Thomas Dewing, recalled, “At the first church ) 
parade we’d had an idea what a shambles it | AI 000 WEN LOST WU va TTT RS 
had been. The infantry came in a mere handful. : } , 
In each battalion, a mere handful of people. NENT THE Ny Wi THE SUNN ONE OF 
And the colonels sat in front of what was left of 
their battalions, sat there sobbing. Frankly the tila ANU TRY IN TTY} ” 
Battle of the Somme was a ghastly mistake.” 
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General Ferdinand Foch was 
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While the British experienced colossal SUE scm: French army 
achieved its most successful offensive since the start of the trench war 


stride the Somme River 
on 1 July 1916, General 
Marie Emile Fayolle’s 
Sixth Army struck the most 
effective blow yet delivered by 
French forces on the Western 
Front. At 7.30am, the first waves 
of infantry leaped from their trenches with cries 
of ‘vive la France!’: they were full of confidence 
after watching the barrage pulverise the 
enemy’s trenches for seven days. 

Supported by concentrated artillery fire 
from heavy guns, which smashed the enemy’s 
defensive positions, and ‘soixante-quinze’ field 
guns and trench mortars, which forced the 
defenders to stay in their dugouts, Fayolle’s 
five front-line divisions seized the enemy’s 
first position quickly. North of the river, the XX 
‘Iron’ Corps overwhelmed the defenders of the 
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‘Bois Y’ defensive redoubt, bombing dugouts 
and bayoneting any dazed defenders who did 
not immediately surrender; then stormed the 
plateau. Hundreds of prisoners were captured. 

Apart from Curlu village — tucked in the 
Somme valley, which held out until late 
afternoon — all XX Corps’ objectives were taken 
by mid-morning. Attacking south of the river two 
hours later at 9.30am, | Colonial Corps seized 
the German first position and advanced rapidly 
two kilometres, to within striking distance of 
the enemy’s second position. 

By lunchtime, the French army’s attack was 
over and the troops were digging in on their 
objectives in anticipation of the inevitable 
German counterattacks. These did not 
materialise, so rapid and shocking had been 
the blow; for the cost of only 1,600 casualties, 
mostly lightly wounded. 


Sixth Army’s attack demonstrated what was 
possible in 1916 with the right tactics and 
sufficient firepower, a method that General 
Ferdinand Foch, who directed the offensive, 
called ‘scientific battle’. The attack’s objectives 
were calculated according to the weight of 
supporting fire the guns could provide, and the 
advance was limited to the artillery’s range. The 
infantry went forward in dispersed formations 
using infiltration tactics that are more familiar 
from the battles of 1918. These were lessons 
the French army had learned in its costly 
battles in Artois and Champagne in 1915. 

Although General Rawlinson’s tactical 
notes acknowledged that the French army’s 
techniques had been studied by the British, 
experience counted for much. As French 
commander-in-chief Joseph Joffre noted of 
the British attack in his journal on 2 July, “The 
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causes of their check are to be found in the 

bad artillery preparation and the failure to mop 
up the trenches passed by the first waves... the 
British do not yet have the ‘way’.” 

Fayolle’s veteran French troops — the XX 
Corps had fought in Artois and at Verdun — 
outclassed the keen but green volunteers of 
Kitchener’s army. After witnessing their initial 
check, Joffre assigned Foch a subsidiary 
objective — ‘train the English’. 

Their way was to serve the French army 
well as the offensive continued. Fayolle, an 
artilleryman himself, would not mount attacks 
unless the guns had been brought forward 
to smash the German defences. South of 
the river on 2 July, colonial troops seized the 
German second position, having advanced 
their guns during night to pre-prepared forward 
positions for this purpose. Over the next few 
days, they followed up the retreating enemy 
onto the Flaucort Plateau, high ground south 
of the river from which they could target 
artillery fire to Support the advance to the 
north. In all, the Colonial Corps advanced 
seven kilometres before their advance was 
halted opposite the bend in the river in front 
of Péronne, the deepest penetration of the 
enemy’s lines to date. Unfortunately, a flanking 
advance south of the river, however effective, 
was not going to overwhelm the main German 
defences on the Somme. 

Thereafter Sixth Army confined its advance 
to the north bank of the river, in Support 
of the British attack to the north. Once the 
British advance stalled on the Bazentin Ridge 
in mid-July, the French advance outpaced 
that of Rawlinson’s army, fanning out on the 
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bluffs in front of the Bapaume-Péronne Road. 
Successive lines of defence were taken by 
repeated, well-prepared, set-piece attacks. 

In the interim, however, dealing with German 
counterattacks and undertaking local small- 
scale operations to improve the jumping-off 
line for the next attack would steadily use up 
French infantry reserves. Something more 
effective was needed. 

When Foch revived the offensive with a 
series of co-ordinated blows by the French 
and British forces in September, the French 
army took the lead. General Alfred Micheler’s 
Tenth Army joined the battle south of the river 
on 4 September. Fayolle’s army struck several 
strong blows north of the river, finally breaking 
through the Germans’ last line of defence along 
the Bapaume-Péronne road and into open 
country at Bochavesnes on 12 September. 
Unfortunately, this breach was too narrow to be 
exploited, and Foch reverted to his objective of 
wearing out the German army’s reserves. 

Only the onset of winter, which turned the 
battlefield into a quagmire and made progress 
difficult, saved the German army, whose 
manpower reserves were exhausted. The 
French attack stalled in mid-November in the 
muddy fields opposite Bois Saint-Pierre Vaast, 
a huge wood beyond the Bapaume-Péronne 
road that the Germans turned into a fortress. 
The year ended in anti-climax after the effort 
and sacrifice that the poilus had made for 
victory at the Somme and Verdun. 

The French suffered 202,567 casualties in 
the entire Somme campaign, less than half 
the British total, while taking more ground 
north and south of the river and probably 
inflicting disproportionate losses on the 
enemy in front of them. It was a measure of 
their experience and technique developed 
during 1915’s costly battles — the sort of 
apprenticeship the British army underwent 
on the Somme. Foch concluded that the 
Somme was, “A battle which worked, always 
victorious, beating the Germans, pushing 
them back. We should continue in this vein 
as far as we can, denying them any freedom 
of action and opportunity, continue to beat 
them.” He was to put the offensive methods 
he developed on the Somme to good effect 
» in 1918 when, as allied generalissimo, 
he drove the Germans from France ina 
sustained three-month offensive. 
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FRENCH TROOPS AT THE SOMME, THEY 
STILL LAUNCHED AN UNEXPECTED BLOW 


By June 1916 the French army had been 
engaged at Verdun for four months. The process 
of bleeding it white, that General von Falkenhayn 
had thought would bring the war to an end, had 
failed. Douglas Haig had seen the French suffer 
at Verdun, and came increasingly to believe 

that his army was now the main Allied offensive 
force. Joffre’s demand that the Somme offensive 
should begin before Verdun exhausted the 
French army’s reserves obliged Haig to advance 
the start date of the campaign, although his own 
troops were not yet fully trained. 

Though the number of divisions the French 
could initially commit to the offensive reduced 
from 42 to 18, their fighting ability had not been 
affected as much as Haig believed. General 
Pétain’s ‘noria’ (waterwheel) system steadily 
cycled divisions in and out of the Verdun battle 
before they were fought out. Therefore, the 
divisions committed to the Somme offensive 
maintained their potential. 

On 1 July, some of France’s elite formations 
- the XX ‘Iron’ Corps and the | Colonial Corps 
- began the offensive. Foch, who anticipated a 
long attritional battle, deliberately limited the 
number of divisions committed initially so that 
he would have a reserve to sustain the offensive 
for some months. 

The Germans had not expected such a heavy 
blow on the French front - some had started 
to think they would not attack at all - and had 
concentrated their defensive strength opposite 
the British front where, rightly, they expected 
the main blow to be struck, and where a defeat 
would be more catastrophic. 


Below: General Marie Emile Fayolle, commander 
of the French Sixth Army, in discussion with 
General Henry Rawlinson 
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Taken: c. July 1916 
Soldiers of the 8th Battalion, the Border ‘= 


Regiment, relax in a captured German dugout 
= 


near Thiepval Wood. These ‘funk holes’ 
provided marginally better comfort and 
shelter than other trenches. The sergeant 
seen here on the left is wearing a 
padded cap, prepared for the 
campaign to last until 
winter. 
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DAT TLEFIELD DUBLIN 


At the height of World War |, Irish rebels took over large parts of 
Dublin in a bloody attempt to secure independence from Britain 













n the morning of Easter Monday, 24 nationalist sentiment and laid the foundations early form of devolution. Home Rule was even 
(~) April 1916, Dubliners awoke to find for the emergence of the modern Republic of put onto the statute books in 1914 but its 
their city was at war. Rebels had taken lreland. However, at the time there was nothing implementation was delayed until the end of 
over key positions in the city and proclaimed to suggest that the Rising would influence later | World War I. 
an Irish Republic. For many people this sudden events. Indeed, from a military perspective, the For hard-line Irish nationalists, Such as the 
rebellion was unexpected. Ireland had been rebellion was a complete failure. The story of lrish Republican Brotherhood (IRB), this was 
an integral part of the United Kingdom since the Rising is a litany of incompetence, strategic unacceptable and they secretly plotted to 
1801, and Dublin had been the nerve centre of | naivety and a mixture of heroism and brutality organise a national insurrection to overthrow 
indirect British rule for centuries beforehand. on both sides. For a brief moment, Dublin was British rule, with German help. 
It was sometimes proclaimed as the “Second just as dangerous a place to be as the Western Their maxim was: “England’s difficulty is 
City of the Empire’ and hundreds of thousands Front, with tragic consequences for soldiers, lreland’s opportunity”. Seven members of the 
of Irish soldiers had volunteered to fight forthe — rebels and civilians alike. IRB in a ‘Military Council’ planned the Rising: \ 
British Army during what was seen as the real Patrick Pearse, James Connolly, Tom Clarke, 
war in 1916: World War |. However, over the “England’s difficulty ts lreland’s Sean McDermott, Thomas McDonagh, Joseph 
following week Dublin would endure death and opportunity” Plunkett and Eamonn Ceantt. These men _ 
destruction close to home, and in its aftermath The Rising was the result of the complex were either old Fenians or members of two ; 
lreland would never be the same again. political situation in Ireland before 1914. For fringe groups of the nationalist movement; the 
The Easter Rising of 1916 has long been decades there had been calls for Irish ‘Home predominately Catholic Irish Volunteers and 
held as the pivotal moment in modern Irish Rule’, whereby Ireland could govern its own the socialist Irish Citizen Army. It would be the 
history. The event reawakened widespread affairs within the British Empire, effectively an Volunteers and Citizen Army who would carry 


ENDURE DEATH AND DESTRUCTION CLOSE T0 
HOME, AND IN ITS AFTERMATH IRELAND WOULD 
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Irish rebels positioned 
on rooftops. British 
troops had to contend 
with invisible sniper 
fire all across the city 
from outposts like this 
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Men surveying the wreckage of Linenhall 
Barracks after the Rising. The rebellion took 
the British authorities completely by surprise 





Above: Dubliners survey the devastation of a car 
* wreck. Civilian deaths made up over half of the 
gz fatalities that occurred during the Easter Rising 
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out the uprising and it was intended to be a 
nationwide rebellion. 

The ringleaders had arranged to receive 
a large shipment of arms from the Germans 
on Good Friday, 21 April 1916, but the Royal 
Navy captured the cargo. The Volunteers at 
large did not know the IRB plans, including 
prominent leaders such as Eoin MacNeill. After 
the German shipment was lost, MacNeill was 
told about the plans at the last minute and he 
tried to call off the rebellion. However, in reality, 
the Military Council delayed the uprising by one 
day, from Easter Sunday to Easter Monday. The 
delay meant that the rebellion would be mostly 
confined to Dublin. 

On 24 April the rebels, numbering 
approximately 1,250 men and women, seized 
buildings in the city centre. Some of the 
positions they occupied included the Four 
Courts, South Dublin Union, Boland’s Mill, 
Stephen’s Green, Jacob’s Biscuit Factory and 
most importantly: the General Post Office. 

The ‘GPO’ was a prominent building, centrally 
located on Dublin’s main thoroughfare Sackville 
Street (now O’Connell Street). It was here that 
the rebels made their headquarters. 

One excited Volunteer exclaimed to the 
bewildered Post Office staff as the rebels 
flooded in, “This ain’t no half-arsed revolution, 
this is the business.” Two flags were raised 
over the GPO: a green flag inscribed with 
the words ‘Irish Republic’ and an unfamiliar 
tricolour of green, white and orange. The 
building was filled with uniformed Volunteers, 
boxes of ammunition, weapons and a medley 
of supplies including pikes. At 12.45pm Pearse 
formally proclaimed an Irish Republic beneath 


“THIS AIN'T NO 
HALF-ARSED REVOLUTION, 
THIS 1S THE BUSINESS” 
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Right: Patrick Pearse officially started the Easter Rising by 
reading out a proclamation of Irish independence outside 
the GPO. The rebels displayed copies all over Dublin 


the porch of the GPO. The activity around 
Sackville Street became a curiously public 
event with over 1,000 sightseers watching it 
unfold. The rebels would remain in the building 
for the next five days. 

Elsewhere in the city, a small group of 30 
Citizen Army members under Séan Connolly 
attacked Dublin Castle, which was the centre 
of the British administration in Ireland. It was 
garrisoned by only a few soldiers and was being 
used as a Red Cross hospital for wounded 
servicemen. The rebels succeeded in taking 
the guardroom but failed to take control of the 
castle as they were poorly armed. One of the 
rebels left a pike behind, a traditional symbol 
of Irish revolt. If the castle had been taken, 
the rebels would have had a significant base 
that could have been more easily defended 
than their other positions. As it was, they were 
forced to retreat and were eventually besieged 
by 200 British soldiers in the nearby City Hall. 
Connolly was killed and his troops surrendered 
on 25 April. 


South Dublin Union 

Most narratives concerning the Rising focus 
on the GPO, but the fiercest fighting took place 
elsewhere in Dublin, particularly at the South 
Dublin Union, Mount Bridge Street and North 
King Street. 

The South Dublin Union (SDU) was a 50-acre 
site comprising of workhouses and hospitals 
for the impoverished and infirm. It was a vital 
public service as 90 per cent of Dublin’s 
working class could expect to end their days 
destitute. It was taken over by approximately 
120-150 Volunteers led by Eamonn Ceanitt, 
without warning, on Easter Monday. Their aim 
was to secure southwest Dublin and head off 
British attacks from the nearby barracks. Men 
were stationed at both Roe’s and Jameson’s 
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IRISH REPUBLIC 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 
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Distillery. 65 rebels then followed Ceantt 

into the SDU itself. The complex was so vast 
that the rebels could only hold a handful of 
buildings, with the Nurses’ Home becoming 
their headquarters. There were initial clashes 
with civilians at Roe’s Distillery. Volunteers had 
to defend themselves with rifle butts against 
the angry wives of British Army soldiers. 

British soldiers (largely Irishmen from the 
Royal Irish Regiment) launched a counterattack 
from Richmond Barracks. As they approached 
the James Street entrance of the SDU they 
were hit by Volunteer volley fire. Close-quarter, 
and sometimes hand-to-hand, fighting ensued 
around the hospitals and dormitories. A 


Constance Markievicz 


kissed her revolver before 
surrendering it to a British 
officer, an act that sealed 
Tae acy ileal mace 
nationalist mythology 
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DR FEARGHAL MCGARRY OF QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY BELFAST DISCUSSES THE DIVISIVE AFTERMATH AND LEGACY OF THE EASTER RISING 


WHAT WAS THE EXTENT OF 
GERMAN INVOLVEMENT 
aS er aU 
DID THEY HOPE TO GAIN 
FROM IT? 


Wate c=) el) Wo) 02) 0a are) 
successful as they would have 
liked to be in getting German 
support. They were hoping for a German landing not 
just with arms, [but also] military leadership and 
troops. | don’t think that was feasible because of the 
lack of German control of the seas. All they got was 
the promise of weapons. From the German point 

of view they saw this as the ability to cause a lot of 
trouble at a minimum cost to them so | don’t think 
they took it seriously as a military venture. 


WHAT IMPACT DID THE EXECUTION OF 
ee Cass SO Malesia 
ae) s MORO aes 


It had a huge impact. 15 people isn’t a large number, 
considering the scale of the Rising, but the fact 

that they are shot in groups of two or three people 
spaced out for almost two weeks dominates the 
agenda and there’s a rising anger. From the British 
perspective shooting these people seems like the 
least that can be done in response to a rising of this 
nature in a time of war with Britain’s back to the wall. 
It’s difficult to see any of the other powers acting 
differently. In terms of nationalist public opinion, 
what they see is double standards. Nationalists feel 
that the rebels fought fairly, cleanly, bravely, even 
with chivalry and that therefore they’d won the right 
to be treated as prisoners of war. 

The arrests are also important. The British arrest 
over 3,000 people, which is larger than the number 
of people that took part in the Rising and they intern 
2,000 people. 

When you think about all the numbers of family 
and friends that are involved that’s where the arrests 
cause a much more deep-rooted amnesty campaign, 
to get the prisoners out. That leads directly to more 
popular support for republicanism. 


WHAT DID MICHAEL COLLINS LEARN 

FROM THE RISING WHEN HE HELPED TO 
CONDUCT THE SUBSEQUENT IRISH WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE IN 1919? 

The whole point of the Rising for people like Patrick 
Pearse was to have a kind of symbolic gesture. A 
lot of people didn’t agree with that. Collins falls into 
the pragmatists and describes the Easter Rising as 
a Greek tragedy. He said, “It didn’t seem like a good 
time to be making speeches.” For Collins the lesson 
was: if you’re going to have a military campaign it 
should be efficient and effective. The type of violence 
that Collins spearheaded in 1919 is very different. 
It’s not about self-sacrifice, it’s about using violence 
as effectively as possible, using the strength that 
you have in terms of guerrilla warfare with the least 
possible cost in terms of the dangers you expose 
your own men to. 


WHAT DID IRISH SOLDIERS FIGHTING IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY THINK OF THE RISING? 


A significant number of the British Army casualties 
were Irish, somewhere around a quarter. They 
thought a range of things. Some of the Irish soldiers 





see the rebels as betraying them and stabbing them 
Tam tatom oy-lel.e 

On the other hand, you have a lot of interesting 
ambivalence with lrish soldiers saying, “We’re 
fighting for freedom too, why don’t you join us and 
fight for freedom on the Western Front?” And even 
more striking examples of, “Why didn’t you wait until 
the war was over and we would have joined in with 
you?” Many Irish nationalists in the British Army 


broadly shared the same kind of ideals as the rebels. 


So there’s a wide range of different responses. 

For a lot of soldiers on the Western Front it seems 
like a betrayal, and Germans are taunting them 
about what’s happening in Dublin. In a sense they 
become victims of the Easter Rising. By the time 
they come home to Ireland in 1918-19, they’re 
seen as being on the wrong side and are reviled in 
some quarters. The numbers are staggering. 2,000 
people at most fought in the rebellion whereas 
over 200,000 fought in World War | but by 1919 
they’re coming home to a place that’s transformed 
in terms of public opinion. What does become very 
difficult is for returning British Army soldiers who are 
nationalists to be proud of what they did in WWI. 


AFTER 100 YEARS, TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE 
EASTER RISING STILL RELEVANT TO IRISH 
POLITICS AND NATIONAL IDENTITY? 

The Easter Rising has a higher profile in 

the Republic of Ireland than it has 

done for several decades. 
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There was a lot of embarrassment about 1916 

in the context of the Troubles. It was easy for the 
Provisional IRA to claim a kind of legitimacy from 
1916 and say, “We're fighting for broadly the same 
objectives. We don’t necessarily have a democratic 
mandate but neither did the people in 1916.” So 
there was embarrassment and uneasiness at certain 
periods. In 1976, for example, the 6Oth anniversary 
is very low key. 

It really starts in 2006 when the military parade 
in Dublin, which was suspended in the early stages 
of the Troubles, is brought back with an enthusiastic, 
greener remembrance of 1916 because it doesn’t 
have those troublesome connotations. 

How Irish people view the Rising is very much 
influenced by the border. In Northern Ireland there 
is still sensitivity, even now, around the Troubles. It 
just isn’t something that can bring people together 
both nationalists and unionists. I’ve noticed that 
the British government has signed on to the Irish 
government’s idea of a ‘decade of centenaries’. 
There’s a willingness to use the commemoration 
to shore up the very positive developments in the 
peace process. The Irish government are going 
to have an official ceremony to commemorate 
the British Army dead in Grangegorman Military 
Cemetery, so there’s a lot more inclusivity and 
sensitivity about remembering all sides. Whereas 
in previous ceremonies, the state 

would only remember and 
recognise the republicans. 


The future Irish 
revolutionary icon, 
Si Michael Collins, is 
an yea UieCM Gee MLE 

Volunteers uniform 
shortly before the Rising 
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number of patients and nurses were killed and 
the Volunteers had to abandon most of their 
positions and retreat to the Nurses’ Home, 
which was a strong three-storey building. The 
British lost six dead and more were wounded. 
This distressed soldiers who were supposed to 
be convalescing from the Western Front. 

The British, now under the overall command 
of General William Lowe, bypassed the SDU 
for the next two days while they cleared out 
the nearby Mendicity Institute and secured 
communication lines into the city centre. 

On Thursday 27 April, they brought up 
reinforcements from the Sherwood Foresters 
and armed policemen, and attacked the SDU. 
When they attacked the Nurses’ Home the 
combat was harrowing. The British blew a hole 
in the wall but then there was room-to-room 
fighting, with handguns and grenades, which 
lasted for most of the day. One Volunteer 
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de Valera. Like many other rebel positions 
it did not witness intense fighting and was 
: mainly assaulted by artillery fire 
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“THE BRITISH LOST SIX DEAD 
AND MORE WERE WOUNDED. 
THIS DISTRESSED SOLDIERS 
WHO WERE SUPPOSED 10 BE 
CONVALESCING FROM THE 
WESTERN FRONT” 


kicked a bomb back towards the British before 
it exploded. 

In a separate incident, Ceantt shot a 
policeman at point-blank range when he tried 
to get through a door. At 8pm the British 
called off the assault. They had lost 20 dead 
and double that number in wounded while the 
Volunteers lost seven dead. Four civilians also 
died within the SDU. The Thursday fighting 
had been ferocious but the Volunteers held 
the Nurses’ Home until Sunday 30 April. They 
had been convinced they were winning and 
only surrendered when they heard of Pearse’s 
Capitulation at the GPO. 


Mount Street Bridge 


Throughout Dublin the British were drawn 
into street fighting with concealed snipers 
and close-range crossfires. This negated 

their Superiority in men and firepower and 
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the heaviest clashes occurred at strategic 
Volunteer positions that overlooked routes 
into the city, such as Mount Street. This road 
was the approach into the city centre from 

the port of Kingstown (now Dun Laoghaire), 
and contained a Volunteer outpost of just 17 
men armed with rifles and handguns under the 
command of a 28-year-old carpenter called 
Mick Malone. 

On Easter Monday, they killed four reservist 
soldiers on Mount Street and could have 
proceeded to take the nearby Beggars Bush 
Barracks, which was only held by army catering 
staff and 17 rifles. Instead, Malone positioned 
his men in Clanwilliam House, which overlooked 
the crossing over a canal and two houses on 
the other bank in Northumberland Road. On 26 
April, the Sherwood Foresters attacked them. 

The Foresters had just arrived from England 
and were dangerously inexperienced in combat, 
having only learnt to load and fire their weapons 
on Kingstown Pier that morning. They also 
left their Lewis machine guns behind. Crowds 
on the way to Northumberland Road cheered 
them but they then stumbled across fire from 
Malone’s men. General Lowe ordered for the 
bridge at Mount Street to be taken “at all 
costs” and waves of soldiers, led by officers 
with drawn swords, charged up the road only to 
be shot down. By evening the road was strewn 
with British casualties. 

Four officers and 24 other ranks were killed, 
and over 200 were badly wounded, accounting 


The remains of the Dublin Bread Company on 
Sackville Street after the Rising. Many businesses 
were destroyed during the fighting 





24 APRIL: 

REBELS TAKE OVER 

THE GPO 
On Easter Monday, Irish rebels 
storm into the General Post Office 
on Sackville Street and make it 
their headquarters, raising two 
revolutionary flags on its roof. At 
12.45pm, Patrick Pearse proclaims 
an Irish Republic to surprised 
onlookers. The rebellion has begun. 
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28 APRIL: NORTH 

KING STREET 
British soldiers come under 
continuous sniper fire in the North 
King Street area. They lose over 40 
casualties while only advancing 150 
yards in two days. They eventually 
break through using an improvised 
armoured car but 15 civilian men are 
killed when the soldiers mistake them 
for rebels. 
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24 APRIL: ATTEMPTED 

ASSAULT ON DUBLIN 

CASTLE 
One of the first attacks of the Rising is 
an attack on centre of British rule in 
Ireland: Dublin Castle. Séan Connolly 
leads 30 members of the Irish Citizen 
Army in an attack on the castle but the 
attack fails and rebels are forced to 
retreat to the City Hall where Connolly 
is killed and the rest surrender. 
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26-28 APRIL: SIEGE OF 
SACKVILLE STREET 


Towards the end of Easter week, the British 
start to surround the area around Sackville 


Street, inflicting intense artillery and 
machine-gun fire on the GPO. Sackville 
Street becomes a blazing firestorm and 


the GPO is eventually set alight. The rebels’ 


position becomes indefensible and they 
leave the GPO hoping to escape into 
nearby houses. 
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24-30 APRIL: THE 

SOUTH DUBLIN UNION 
Eamonn Ceantt leads 120-150 Irish 
Volunteers to take over the South 
Dublin Union, a vast complex of 
hospitals and workhouses. The British 
make several attempts to retake the 
SDU but they meet fierce resistance 
from the Volunteers, most notably in 
the Nurses’ Home. The Volunteers do 
not surrender until Sunday 30 April. 
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29 APRIL: 

THE REBELS 

SURRENDER 
Now trapped on all sides 
by the British Army, Patrick 
Pearse officially surrenders 
to General William Lowe on 
Moore Street at 3.30pm on 
Saturday 29 April. The Irish 
Republic has fallen just days 
after its proclamation. 


MOUNT STREET 
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26 APRIL: MOUNT 
STREET BRIDGE 
17 Volunteers, led by Mick Malone, 
hide in houses overlooking the canal 
on Mount Street and Northumberland. 
They mow down continuous waves of 
attacks by the Sherwood Foresters 
inflicting 240 British casualties. The 
rebels eventually slip away when 
the British start using artillery and 
machine guns. 
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30 APRIL: THE 

MARCH INTO 

CAPTIVITY 
The final rebel outposts surrender 
on Sunday 30 April and the 
prisoners are escorted away to the 
jeers of angry Dubliners. Most of 
the rebel ringleaders are executed 
in Kilmainham Gaol in the following 
days and 1,480 rebels are interned 
in English or Welsh prisons. 
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for two thirds of British casualties during the 
Rising. One witness described the aftermath: 
“They lay all over Northumberland Road... the 
place was literally swimming in blood.” 

Mount Street Bridge showed the rebels how 
much damage they could have inflicted on the 
British with small, well-sited outposts. Cooping 
up hundreds of fighters in large buildings was 
counterproductive. For example, Malone was 
only two streets away from Boland’s Mill, 
which was garrisoned with over 100 Volunteers 
commanded by the future Irish president, 
Eamon de Valera. De Valera never attempted 
to reinforce Malone and Boland’s Mill itself saw 
little action. On 27 April, the British stormed 
Malone’s positions after they brought up 
machine guns and explosives. Four Volunteers, 
including Malone, were killed while the rest 
slipped away. 


North King Street 

The British also had difficulties around North 
King Street, straddling the route to the GPO 
on the north bank of the River Liffey. The 
area contained a series of little streets and 
tenements, where Volunteers, commanded 
by Ned Daly, set up a network of barricades, 
making the area hotly contested. The British 
could make little progress in taking the area. 
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pee British regular troops 


“TRAGICALLY, IT WOULD BE 
CIVILIANS WHO SUFFERED 
MOST DURING THE RISING, 
MAKING UP MORE THAN HALF 
OF THE FATALITIES” 


By Friday 28 April, the South Staffordshire 
Regiment had only advanced 150 yards down 
North King Street in two days. They lost 14 
dead, and a further 32 were wounded, to 
Mauser rifle fire. This were compounded by 
the struggle to identify rebels. General John 
Maxwell said, “The rebels wore no uniform and 
the man who had been shooting at a soldier 
one moment might be walking quietly beside 
him at another.” 

Eventually, an improvised armoured car 
arrived and the British were able to advance 
up the street and enter the houses. It was 
here that the worst atrocity against civilians 
occurred: 15 men were shot or bayoneted by 
troops who accused them of being rebels. For 
the British, already infuriated by the losses 
they had suffered, it was difficult to distinguish 





__ firing from a barricade of 
empty beer casks near 
the Dublin quays. Many 
of the ‘British’ soldiers 
were in fact Irish 


rebels from civilians as many Dubliners in the 
area sympathised with the Volunteers. 

Tragically, it would be civilians who suffered 
most during the Rising, making up more than 
half of the fatalities. Much of the blame has 
been placed on the British who often mistook 
civilians for rebels but the rebels themselves 
were also culpable. The rebels killed civilians, 
policemen and unarmed soldiers. The Citizen 
Army in particular — who saw themselves as 
socialist revolutionaries — were ruthless about 
shooting policemen. This was largely in revenge 
for their role in suppressing the 1913 Dublin 
Lock-out industrial dispute. It has been argued 
that, morally, the IRB Military Council were 
largely responsible for civilian deaths as they 
had chosen to base the Rising in a densely- 
populated, inner city. This decision conflicted 
with their ideas of fighting as a conventional 
military force. 


Surrender at the GPO 


For the first half of the week, there was little 
activity at the GPO itself but morale remained 
high. The leaders expected an imminent 
national uprising and the Volunteers even 
published a propaganda newspaper called Irish 
War News. By mid-week, the situation became 
increasingly ominous as fires began to spread 







_ Following the surrender of ‘the 
'» rebels the GPO avg yeiuins 
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through Sackville Street. After Mount Street 
was taken, the main body of British soldiers 
advanced towards the GPO and subjected 

it to intense machine gun and artillery fire. 
From Wednesday 26 April, Sackville Street 
was besieged, with a gunboat on the River 
Liffey, the Helga, shelling Liberty Hall and four 
18-pounder field guns firing from Trinity College. 
Throughout the bombardment, the rebels had 
little direct engagement with the British and 
much of the fighting consisted of long-range 
Sniper duels. 

Like at North King Street, the British were 
fired at from many angles including windows 
and roofs. In the confusion, British soldiers 
often fired at each other. Nevertheless, time 
was running out for the rebels, and apart 
from some minor incidents in Ashbourne, 
Enniscorthy and Galway, the national uprising 
did not materialise, and in the GPO the rebels 
were hampered by their fighting capability. 
They were issued with an assortment of 
firearms including shotguns, revolvers and 
both antique and modern rifles. These all 
required different ammunition, which created 
distribution problems for them for the 
duration of the fighting. 

There was also a growing firestorm 
in Sackville Street, with the GPO itself 
catching fire. One female rebel described 
the bombardment as “beyond description”. 
The rebels abandoned the GPO and tried to 
escape through nearby houses but the British 
Army surrounded them. 

At 3.30pm on Saturday 29 April, Pearse 
unconditionally surrendered to General 
Lowe on Moore Street. The other garrisons 


~~» After,the executions of the Rising’s ringleaders by the British, the rebels 
were elevated from reviled traitors to political martyrs. This photo shows 
crowds waiting to welcome recently released Irish prisoners in 1917 


Capitulated soon afterwards. The Easter 
Rising was over and much of Dublin was 

a burning shell. The human cost was 
considerable. Between 450-485 people were 
killed and over 2,000 were wounded. Of those 
casualties four per cent were policemen, 

16 per cent were rebels, 26 per cent British 
soldiers, and 54 per cent were civilians. The 


“AFTER MOUNT STREET WAS TAKEN, THE MAIN BODY OF BRITISH 
SOLDIERS ADVANCED TOWARDS THE GPO AND SUBJECTED IT 10 
INTENSE MACHINE GUN AND ARTILLERY FIRE” 
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THE EASTER RISING 1916 





high civilian cost angered Dubliners who 
initially berated the rebels. 

From a military perspective, the Rising had 
completely failed. It was left to the British to 
turn the vilified rebels into political martyrs 
after they summarily executed 15 of the 
ringleaders — including Pearse, Connolly and 
Ceannt — in quick succession. In the words 
of WB Yeats, the people of Dublin were 
transformed, “changed, changed utterly: a 
terrible beauty is born”. The Easter Rising, 
despite all the military incompetence and 
unwarranted destruction, became the catalyst 
that would eventually lead to the creation of an 
independent Irish state. 
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Rebels came from two ideologically different 
political groups: the Irish Volunteers and the 
Irish Citizen Army. The Volunteers were formed 
in response to the rise of the Ulster Volunteers, a 
militant unionist organisation that was opposed to 
Home Rule and was willing to secede Protestant 
Ulster away from the rest of predominately 
Catholic southern Ireland. The Irish Volunteers’ 
purpose was to achieve Home 
Rule and arm all Irish people 
in order to achieve that aim, 
but in 1914 it split into 


two groups. The majority 

formed the ‘National 

Volunteers’ who were led 
by the moderate John 
Redmond. He had 


Left: Patrick Pearse was a 
prominent leader of the Irish 
Volunteers and believed that 
political martyrdom could 
achieve an Irish Republic 


pledged his support for the British war effort and 
over 30,000 ‘Redmondite’ Volunteers joined the 
British Army. 

The remaining Volunteers, numbering 13,000, 
refused to help the British and 1,250 of those 
formed the core of Rising’s rebels. The breakaway 
Volunteers were hard-line in their nationalism, 
with many rejecting Home Rule and calling for an 
lrish Republic along with an increased promotion 
of the Irish language. Patrick Pearse, in particular, 
became obsessed with the need for a ‘blood- 
sacrifice’ and saw the Volunteers as continuing 
the traditions of Irish rebellions from previous 
centuries. They were heavily influenced by secret 
members of the IRB, which included Fenians like 
Tom Clarke, who had been jailed for an attempted 
bombing campaign in the 1880s. They also 
inspired young men who would later become 
pivotal figures in the Irish War of Independence 
and Civil War such as Eamon de Valera and 
Michael Collins. 

In contrast to the Volunteers’ conservative 
nationalism, the Irish Citizen Army was rooted 


in the trade union movement and was socialist 

in outlook. It was formed in 1913 to protect 
striking Dublin workers from the police. Its most 
prominent leader, James Connolly, was a Marxist 
who believed that the establishment of an Irish 
Republic should be combined with a revolution 

in class solidarity and public ownership, stating, 
“We are not only for political liberty, but economic 
liberty as well.” When the Rising was in danger of 
being cancelled by the Volunteers, he threatened 
to fight the British alone with the 

Citizen Army. Many admired 

Connolly’s leadership during 

the Rising, with Michael 

Collins later saying, “1 

would have followed 

Connolly to Hell.” 


Right: James Connolly was a 
socialist in command of the 

Irish Citizen Army. His leadership 
during the Rising inspired both 
Citizen Army members 

and Volunteers alike 
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WAR IN FOCUS 





WAR. 
FOCUS 
TANKS TAKE OFF? 


Taken: ec. 1953 


A Cromwell tank takes to the air during a point-to-point 
and obstacle course demonstration at Bovington Camp 
in Dorset. Thousands of spectators turned up to 
watch the spectacle of the racing tanks, and Pathé 
News covered the event with a report accurately 
titled ‘Tanks Take Off!’. The inspired comment, 
“That was 28 tons of solid Cromwell Tank,” 
followed the tank’s incredible high- 
speed leap. 
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n the night of 13 February 1945, a 
QC) British soldier was awaiting his 

execution. Until now he had survived 
everything: terrorists in the Holy Land, the 
"an? Sahara Desert, Beda Fomm, El Alamein, 
Italy and Operation Market Garden to name 
but a few. This time, his luck had run out. 
Captured after the chaos at Arnhem, and after 
several escape attempts, he was arrested 
and charged with sabotage. The sentence: 
firing squad. However, on this terrible night 
he was distracted by the wail of sirens 
and the roar of explosions above and 
around his prison. As fate would have 
it, the unbridled firestorm that was 
to consume Dresden, claiming 
the lives of thousands, would 
ultimately be his saviour. 

Born in London in 1919, 
Victor Gregg is one of the 
last regular soldiers to 
have fought in World War 
Il. Over 70 years after the 
, fateful night in Dresden, 
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Victor Gregg as a young rifleman in the 
late 1930s. He is one of the last surviving 
regular soldiers from World War II 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


» VICTOR GREGG 


JHELL 


This outspoken veteran witnessed, and 
Survived, some of the most poignant and 
horritic events of World War II 


he became an author for the first time when 
he published the acclaimed account of his 
wartime experiences in Rifleman (2011). Now 
aged 96, he is a unique individual both for the 
sheer amount of history that he has witnessed 
and the dispassionate frankness with which 
he talks about some of the most horrendous 
situations human beings can endure. The 
following is his story. 


India & Palestine 

After working in a variety of jobs, Gregg 
accidentally joined the British Army in 1937. 
He met a recruiting sergeant in Whitehall, while 
watching the Horse Guards parade; “It wasn’t 
as if | went out that morning to join the army, 

| was press-ganged into it,” he recalls. Soon 
he found himself training for the Rifle Brigade 
and after six months training in marksmanship, 
was shipped out to commence his first tour 

of duty during the dying years of the Raj in 
1938. Once there, he found that life in India 
was Strictly segregated between soldiers and 
civilians: “The only time you came into contact 


“THIS TIME, HIS LUCK HAD RUN OUT. 
CAPTURED AFTER THE CHAOS AT ARNHEM, 
AND AFTER SEVERAL ESCAPE ATTEMPTS, 

HE WAS ARRESTED AND CHARGED WITH 
ee THE SENTENCE FIRING SQUAD” 


with the local population was if there was a 
traditional do... of course, we had to go out and 
maintain peace and stability, but we never had 
any ammunition,” he remembers. “If there had 
been any concerted ideas to run at us we would 
have had it, but they never did”. 

Gregg also had to contend with the climate 
and the rigours of army discipline, “You had to 
be able to withstand the heat. If you went out 
without a hat, even at midnight, you had 14 
days punishment. | was only 19 years of age. 
You had no sense of your own importance; you 
were firmly in the grip of your superior, ‘They 
know best,’ which was drilled into you. It was 
very regimented.” Despite the challenges, he 
came away with good memories, “India was 
great. Coming from the background | came from 
it was a big adventure.” 

The following year the Rifles left India 
and were posted to Palestine, then a British 
Mandate; “They sent us when they realised 
trouble was in the offing. This was before the 
war broke out, early 1939 we landed in Haifa. 
[This] was where | first Saw action but it was 
only of an anti-terrorist nature. The lads who 
fought in Northern Ireland in the Eighties and 


Below: British troops 
advancing during the 
Battle of El Alamein. 
This was the key turning 
point in the North 
African campaign 
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the lads in Afghanistan were more or less 
experiencing the same thing.” 

Almost a decade before the establishment 
of Israel, British troops were already trying to 
police a long battle between Jewish settlers 
and the Palestinians: “We were caught right 
in the middle. We were fighting odds and 
sods with the Palestinians but in no way did 
they compare to the brutality of the Jewish] 
Stern Gang. They’d get a forty-gallon drum 
and fill it with gelignite or dynamite and stick 
it in the road. Anything went over it, bang, 
half the mountain comes down. There was 
no comparison with them and the Zionist 
organisations that came afterwards.” 


TO HELL AND BACK 


Allied tanks stand ready to advance 
as the Battle of El Alamein begins 


“Of course, if there were a quarrel between 
the Jews and Palestinians, the British 
magistrates would always come out on the side 
of the Zionists. A lot of us became sympathetic 
to the Palestinians. However, | was only 19. 
They only had to blow the bugle and sing ‘Land 
of Hope and Glory’ and | was there.” At the 
time, like many people, Gregg did not question 
the purpose of the British Empire: “| was 
drugged. It was the way people lived back then, 
we knew all the history dates at school and we 
knew Nelson's birthday, Empire Day, General 
Wolfe. That’s the way we were taught, the walls 
were covered in pictures of warships and men 
in red charging forward with bayonets.” 


“THEY'D GET A FORTY-GALLON DRUM 
AND FILL IT WITH GELIGNITE OR 
DYNAMITE AND STICK IT IN THE ROAD. 
ANYTHING WENT OVER IT, BANG, HALF 


THE MOUNTAIN COMES DOWN” 


VICTOR GREGG 


Into North Africa 
Once war was declared on 3 September 
1939, Gregg’s regiment was posted to North 
Africa, where he would spend the next three 
years fighting in the western desert. After 
experiencing a brutal baptism of fire at the 
Battle of Beda Fomm in February 1941, and 
then Operation Crusader, he became a driver in 
the Libyan Arab Force Commando. He assisted 
in covert operations, delivering messages to 
and from Bedouin tribesmen, spending large 
amounts of time driving alone in the desert. 
Gregg didn’t mind the difficulties of this 
role: “Once you’re up there, you’re up there 
for months so you get used to the terrain and 
the desert, you get used to the bright stars 
and driving at night... You get used to the kilns 
that are built by the Bedouins as funeral pyres 
and you can also see tracks that are almost 
invisible that are left by the Bedouin. On the 
cliffs of the western desert it was impossible 
to get lost because all you had to do was use 
a compass. There was no way anyone would 
have known where you were. If you’d been 
caught you would have been shot. When | went 
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back to Alamein they questioned me and the 
commander asked me how many Germans 

l’d killed. | said, ‘It was like a public holiday.’ 

| wasn’t shot at. Mind you, if the truck had 
broken down I’d have been a bag of bones. 
You had to be the type of person that could get 
along, make decisions on your own, suss it all 
and get on with it.” 

When Gregg wasn’t driving alone through the 
desert, he learnt the meaning of comradeship, 
especially in his Rifle unit. “We looked out for 
each other, you might not like the bloke but 
you’re in that situation. If you were unable to do 
a job — if they thought you weren’t up to it, bad 
news from home, family trouble, or if something 
upset you — the CO would move you out... It 
wasn’t considered a disgrace, not like some units 
where they would accuse you of cowardice. If 
you're in a frontline unit then you know what it’s 
all about, nobody can kid you that it’s going to be 
a cakewalk. You’re left with a comradeship that 
never leaves you.” 

By 1942, the war in North Africa was not 
going well for the British and the German 
‘Desert Fox’, Erwin Rommel, was chasing the 
Eighth Army back to Egypt. The situation was 
critical, and Churchill appointed Lieutenant- 
General Bernard Montgomery to take charge. 

‘Monty’ is now remembered as an energetic 
commander who was popular with his troops. 
However, Gregg’s opinion of the man is more 
withering, describing him as brash. “He’d never 
proved himself to us; we’d heard the same tale 
time and time again. We had a long history 
of seeing brigadiers and generals turning up, 


do a stint and then get sent home in disgrace 
because they’d ballsed everything up. Monty 
used to come round the different units, giving 
you a lot of bullshit with his hat on. If he didn’t 
have your regimental badge in his hat, he’d stop 
a rifleman and say, ‘Give us your badge,’ and 
put it in his beret. He had a collection of them. 
The young lads who came out had never fired a 
shot in anger, that’s what it was all about and 
Monty cheered them all up. He was definitely 
brash. He didn’t care who he was talking to; he 
was at loggerheads with Eisenhower all the way 
through Europe. He regarded the Americans as 
a load of peasants.” 

Nevertheless, ‘Monty’ was the commander 
in charge at the Second Battle of El Alamein 
from 23 October to 11 November 1942, now 
recognised as the decisive turning point in the 
North Africa campaign. Gregg fought in the 
thick of the battle with the Rifle Brigade in an 
area known as ‘Snipe’, a small depression in 
the desert and a vital strategic outpost. The 
Allies needed to control it in order to escape 
the vast German minefield that impeded their 
advance. Once this position was taken, the 
British could drive their armoured divisions 
through and push the Axis forces back. 

This meant the position became a fierce 
battleground, where the Rifle Brigade found 
themselves fighting off the German 9Oth Light 
Division, the 21st Panzer Division and the 
Italian Trieste Division. Gregg was unfazed: 
“The battalion | was in was still dominated by 
regulars. It was good because it was a fully 
disciplined and experienced force, that’s how 


“MONTY USED TO COME ROUND THE DIFFERENT UNITS, 


GIVING YOU A LOT OF BULLSHIT WITH HIS HAT ON” 


we managed to survive at Snipe.” When it 
came to defending against tanks, he remains 
unequivocal: “You don’t fight tanks, you dodge 
them, because a tank goes round you and 
carries on. Once we’d got the six-pounder at 
Alamein at the Snipe, after that tanks weren’t 
a problem. We knew jolly well that prior to 
Alamein that we had nothing that we could stop 
them with. 

“The only thing we had was the accuracy 
of a Bren gun over a Spandau,” he continues. 
“Spandaus could fire 1,200 rounds a minute, 
Bren guns 500 a minute. But a Spandau, when 
it’s firing, is jumping up and down so it’s less 
accurate. We never thought the Germans were 
better than us. You get 11 men in a platoon 
armed with one rifle, a Lee Enfield 303 — which 
is deadly accurate — and the blokes who are 
[firing] them have been trained to use them, not 
bang them on the ground for theatrical effect. 
You’re taught to use a rifle to kill people so the 
damage you can inflict on the enemy with just 
one company of riflemen is out of proportion.” 

Gregg had no idea what he was walking into 
when he marched to the Snipe, “! was ina 
carrier battalion, so the carriers lead off and 
we end up doing this two mile walk and we find 
ourselves in a disused German pit with all the 
detritus of war and we don’t realise that we’re 
only ten feet away from the Germans. We know 
we’re going to be hit anyway and we've got to 
make the best of it, so we dig a little slope 
and lie flat and we're in a position to guard the 
six-pounder guns. The section between me and 
Tansey [a driver] were all killed, the three of 


TO HELL AND BACK 


“YOU'RE TAUGHT 10 USE A RIFLE 10 KILL PEOPLE SO THE DAMAGE 
YOU CAN INFLICT ON THE ENEMY WITH JUST ONE COMPANY OF 
RIFLEMEN IS OUT OF ALL PROPORTION” 


them killed together. The slightest movement 
and that was it. You had to live a life on your 
belly. There was 18 hours of it.” 

The Rifle Brigade’s actions at Snipe became 
a legendary part of the Allied victory, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Victor Turner winning a 
Victoria Cross. Many see the battle as one the 
most significant turning points of the war, but 
Gregg disagrees: “We all had the knowledge of 
what the Russians were doing to the Germans. 
We always recognised that it was the Ruskies 
who were going to finish them off. They did win 
the war whether you like it or not.” 

As for the actual cost of winning El Alamein, 
Gregg tried to minimise the casualties that 
were inflicted on the enemy: “After a certain 
time, you don’t shoot to kill men. If there’s an 
enemy and he’s 7/0 yards away and he’s got no 
weapon, you don’t shoot him. You get over it, 
in the first six months you might try and kill as 
many as possible but you get over that and | 
think that’s true of the majority of men... We’re 
not actually born psychopaths but we can be 
forced into psychopathic actions; we can turn 
into murderous criminals but left to our own 
devices a lot of blokes won't do it. Not if they 
think they’re not in danger. | think it’s in all 
human beings, whether they’re German, Italian, 
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Russian, whatever. | don’t think I’m different to 
anyone else, not of my generation.” 

After El Alamein, Gregg was approached to 
join the new Parachute Brigade: “They wanted 
men from the 7th Armoured Division. They 
promised you the earth. They promised two 
weeks leave. That was too much to resist. 
We’d been in the desert for three years So we 
finished by taking names out of a hat and | was 
on it. | was a paratrooper by chance, | didn’t 
volunteer any more than all the other blokes.” 

After intensive training in Palestine, and a 
relatively short spell of service in Sicily and 
Italy, Gregg was given leave and returned to 
England for the first time since he had left in 
1938. He wasn’t above breaking military law, 
albeit for a good cause: “Christmas 1943 we 
came home and | got married on New Year’s 
Day 1944. On D-Day | was in Southby Bridge 
doing 28 days because I'd nicked some leave 
passes to spend time with Freda [his wife].” 


Operation Market Garden 

On 18 September 1944, Gregg was to play 

his own part in Operation Market Garden, 
parachuting into the Netherlands. The Allied 
plan was to seize strategic bridges at different 
locations over the River Rhine in order to invade 
Germany’s industrial heartland, bringing the war 
to a swift conclusion. One of the most crucial 
bridges was located in the now infamous Dutch 
town of Arnhem. 

Here, the lightly armed paratroopers fought 
bravely, but were no match for the German SS 
Panzer Divisions in the area. Caught in the thick 
of the battle, Gregg fought for six days just 
miles away from the bridge. He recalls just how 
chaotic the operation became: “It was bloody 
awful. We [landed] and already the bloke in 
charge — Browning, who had 13 gliders for his 
own entourage — lands on the wrong side of 
the river and is completely out of the picture. 
And he’s the bloke in charge! The bloke who 
replaces him, Urquhart, decides he wants a 
nice place where he can have a kip and direct 
his forthcoming victory in some sort of relative 
comfort. They go for a walkabout and while he’s 
in this house he’s surrounded by German tanks 
and he can’t get out. So we’re two days without 
a commander dodging the Germans.” 

As the carefully laid Allied plans unravelled 
on the battlefield, it became clear that the 
objectives were beyond reach, and even that 
the mission was doomed from the start. “All 
the stuff we’d been told before we [jumped]: 
Jump, land, assemble and then do a walk-trot 
to the bridge to join the lads didn’t happen. We 
jumped with about 400-500 men but by the 
time we got off we were down to 200-300 men, 
the rest of them were lying prone, dead. After 
about an hour the CO tells us to move forward 
and we walk-run for about an hour but we didn’t 
get very far. Let’s say a mile.” 

Gregg was engaged in fierce fighting and his 
unit took heavy casualties. “I’ve got a Vickers 
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Men of the 1st Paratroop Battalion, 
1st (British) Airborne Division 
taking cover in a shell hole 





machine gun, I’m the number one because 
I’m the oldest soldier and the other two lads: 
there’s one bloke feeding the belt in and there’s 
the other bloke who’s keeping an eye out for 
what’s going on. Eventually as the days went by 
these blokes ended up being killed or wounded 
and [being] replaced... It was a succession of 
almost complete chaos. After the end of the 
third day they realised that all was lost. They 
couldn’t get through to the bridge because 
the Germans had put this armoured division 
between us So we gradually fell back on this 
hotel the Hartenstein — or what was left of us — 
because they had formed a line around that.” 
With the operation a failure, the British 
made preparations to withdraw. “When the 
message came through after the sixth day 
that we were going to go back across the river, 
they sent the machine guns and a couple of 
rifle sections out in front to provide an extra 
perimeter so the others could get away. We 
all knew the drill; there wasn’t a lot of protest. 
When you'd been in the army as long as | had 
you knew what to do.” Fighting in a rear-guard 
action, Gregg suddenly found that he and his 
¥ 


comrades were isolated. “We ran out of ammo, 
about three in the morning, and someone goes 
back, an officer he was, to get more ammo 
and he comes back and he says, “‘There’s 
nobody there,’ but he thought the Germans 
were around us So it was all over. So we got 
the job of trying to get out of it, escape, but the 
following day we were captured”. 

For Gregg, the fighting around Arnhem 
was on a different level to anything he had 
experienced. “It was chaos in the fact that 
I'd never before been in the situation where 
there was no hope of getting away with it. At 
Snipe we knew always knew we had to get out 
of it sooner or later or we’d be captured. But 
there was no getting out of Market Garden 
unless it was over the river.” Despite this brutal 
experience he retained his self-control. “I don’t 
ever recall feeling dejected. It’s strange really; 
you just move positions to stop yourself being 
bombarded. You need the experience to do that 
without thinking. A lot of the lads who jumped 
at Arnhem — the vast majority of them were 
all brand new to it — there was only a small 
contingent of the 1st Airborne Division who 
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At the age of 96 Victor 
Gregg remains highly 
active writing books and 
giving interviews about 
his war experiences 
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Gregg was one of thousands 
of paratroopers jumping over 
the Netherlands. At the time 
Operation Market Garden 
was the largest airborne 
operation ever attempted 






had any real experience of battle. Those men 
were all put in Support groups which were the 
backbone of any defence. That’s why nearly all 
of us when [captured] all had service. You don’t 
lose your cool and you don’t run around like 
headless chickens.” 


Prisoner of war 

Gregg and his comrades were finally caught 
while fighting in the rear-guard after Arnhem. 

“| was in a ditch. These Germans were coming 
down the road and they come up there and 
they stop at the ditch where three of us were 
hiding and, of course, they saw us and they 
just pointed their guns and said, ‘Come Tommy, 
Tommy come. Quick, quick, come.’ So you get 
up don’t you?” Taken from the Netherlands into 
Germany, he did not adjust well to captivity. 

“It was horrible, | didn’t like it at all. You get 
different treatment, that’s true of any country, 
or wherever you are. If you got captured on 

the battlefield then you were treated with a 
certain amount of respect. The further you 
were shunted down the line after you’d been 
captured the less respect you were given.” 


During Operation Market 
Garden Allied paratroopers 
came under fire almost as 


soon as they landed 
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Gregg’s first experience 
of a POW camp left a vivid 
impression: “I’m in limbo, in 
this bloody horrible transit 
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was and they used to hose 

us down with that. That 
was a very effective way of 

establishing law and order, 
everybody’s washed down with 
their own shit.” 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, Gregg made 
several attempts to escape, co-operating 
with his fellow prisoners. On one occasion he 
almost escaped to Czechoslovakia: “A couple 
of times we tried to get away. The last time we 
really thought we’d made it until this bloke in 
front of us disappeared into these bushes and 
the ground in front of him went. 

“Of course, you couldn’t see anything 
because of the snow. We disappeared after 
him and landed on this road below. These 
young Germans were practicing making road 
blocks, so they just saw us, put us in this lorry 
and then they took us back to camp.” 

After this failed escape attempt, he had to 
face the wrath of the camp’s commandant and 



























TO HELL AND BACK 


WHILE WORKING AT THE SOAP FACTORY, GREGG AND A 
YORKSHIREMAN CALLED HARRY COMMITTED A PRANK THAT 
RESULTED IN THE ENTIRE FACTORY BURNING 10 THE GROUND" 


guards. “The bloke in charge, he was alright, 
but the guards they were all nut cases. They’d 
all come back off the Russian front and in 

one sense or another they would have shot 
you out of hand for the slightest thing, but the 
commander was alright. He said, ‘I’ve got to 
punish you,’ because he was deep in this thing 
as well. | just said, “Well, get on with it then.’” 
Gregg was sent to the soap factory. At first 
glance this may not have seemed like much of 
a punishment, but it involved a six-mile walk 
through the snow every morning and every night 
during February. 

While working there, Gregg and a 
Yorkshireman called Harry committed a prank 
that resulted in the entire factory burning to the 
ground. They were arrested and incarcerated in 
a prison in Dresden. “We’re marched into this 
office and in comes this geezer with a big black 
suit on, silver buttons, swastikas, silver braid 
round his hat and he spoke like a zombie that’s 
just come out of Oxford. His name was Muller 
and he says, ‘I’ve got no alternative. The decree 
has gone out: anybody causing trouble will be 
shot... You two are saboteurs. There’s no way. 
You’re going to get shot tomorrow morning.’ And 
that was it, ‘Out!’” 

Having been sentenced to death, Gregg was 
marched into a large room full of prisoners 
awaiting execution but even in the darkest of 
moments he was, and remains, philosophical 
about the experience. “You accept it like 
anything else. You’ve lived through six years 
never knowing whether the day is going to be 
your last so just because some geezer says 
you’re going to get shot you don’t actually 
believe it, not until it’s going to happen because 
where there’s life there’s hope”. 


Left: Grave of an ‘unknown British soldier’ killed during 
the Battle of Arnhem in September 1944 

Below: British paratroopers taken prisoner after the 
Battle of Arnhem. For the first time in his military career 
Gregg was a captive of the Germans 


In the end, Gregg’s date with a firing 
squad never arrived, but under the worst 
circumstances possible. On what was meant 
to be his last night, Allied bombers flew over 
Dresden and commenced one of the most 
devastating and controversial bombing raids 
of the entire war. Somehow, amidst the 
firestorms and collapsing buildings, Gregg 
survived, helping rescue teams to clear up the 
destruction for approximately four days. He still 
feared for his life following his death sentence 
and managed to slip away across the River Elbe 
in order to reach the advancing Red Army. 

He achieved this after three days on the 
road: “I got through to the Russians, it was 
the only way you could go which was through 
the east, you couldn't get through to the 
west. When | approached them | had a pair of 
German boots on and | had a German coat on. 
| still had some sort of British gear on me but | 
still had no idea what they were going to do. At 
the same time, | was so tired and hungry that | 
didn’t care. They moved me away among some 
other blokes, prisoners and stuff like that and 
they fed us and | got approached by an officer 
who was this French bloke and he says, “Oh 
you're English.’” Upon Gregg’s confirmation that 
he was, the officer asked him if he was able to 
speak either French or German. Gregg could 
not.“Then he brought a German over who could 
speak English, so then | kept with this mob who 
were marching along with the troops.” 

Gregg observed with some bemusement 
that the Soviet way of fighting was completely 
different to the Western Allies: “The troops 
weren't organised, they were like a swarm of 
locusts moving over the fields. Only the people 
in front had rifles, all the rest had nothing, but 
there were so many of them that you couldn’t 
envisage anyone stopping them. This was the 
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GREGG’S LIFE WAS CHANGED FOREVER WHEN HE WITNESSED THE OBLITERATION OF ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITIES IN GERMANY 


On the night of 13-14 February 1945, Gregg was 
imprisoned in Dresden awaiting execution with 
his friend Harry for sabotaging a soap factory. All 
that changed when Allied bombers unexpectedly 
flew over the city and rained destruction on the 
‘Florence of the Elbe’. “Nobody thought they were 
going to blow the place. Everyone thought they 
were going to bomb Leipzig but up come these 
bloody lights floating about in the sky so that was 
it. We knew we'd had it because these lights were 
right over our heads and then the incendiaries 
came down, smashed through the roof and killed 
all these blokes who were standing underneath it.” 
He witnessed first-hand some of the terrifying 
explosives the Allied bombers were spilling down 
on the city, including the POWs crammed in their 
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make-shift holding pen. “They were all burned to 
death because with the incendiary, whatever was 
in them, you couldn't put it out. Whatever you put 
against it, the clothes caught alight. They were 
screaming their heads off and the burning flesh 
stunk. After a lull of five to six minutes with these 
things coming down you hear another roar and 
things beginning to shake and it’s the force of all 
the aeroplanes in the sky, about six hundred of 
them come over, drop their lot and after about 25 
minutes... things were just dying down and then 
this big bomb comes down and goes off by the 
building, smashing the wall in. That’s when Harry 
got his lot and that’s when | got out of there. Out 
into the bonfire.” 

With his friend dead, Gregg escaped outside 
and the surrounding chaos engulfing Dresden 
appalled him: “It was the first time that I’d ever 
become aware there were other people suffering 
besides soldiers. ‘Suffering’ was hardly a word 
when you see women and children alight floating 


through the air. The wind was about 200-300 miles 


per hour, tornadoes, to rush in the air that the 
fire was consuming. You lose all sense of time.” 
Utterly shocked by these scenes, Gregg helped 
rescue teams work through the charred remains 


of Dresden. “We got picked up by this German fire- 
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fighting crew and | spent the next three or so days 
trying to get these shelters unlocked and then see 
all the people, or what’s left of them. There wasn’t 
a lot to clear up in the majority of cases because 
what’s left was a sort of jelly substance left on 
the floor, which is all their fat and everything’s 
melted. Unless you’ve actually seen it... | think it’s 
impossible... to sink in. | survived because of luck.” 
Dresden traumatised Gregg for many years 
afterwards, and is certain whom he holds ultimately 
responsible: “I don’t blame the bomber pilots so 
much because they were putting their lives on the 
line every time they got in the plane. Let’s face it, the 
damage they were doing was six miles below them. 
You can fire a rifle at a bloke say 600-800 yards 
and not feel too much about it. | don’t really blame 
[Bomber] Harris. | blame Churchill and everyone else 
who was involved... | blame the lot of them.” 


Residents of the city, including a mother and her 
twins, sit petrified after the firestorm had faded 
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The attack on Dresden destroyed over 12,000 
buildings and killed between 22,000-25,000 
civilians though some German sources claimed 
over 200,000 people had been killed 
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Red Army in full force.” He also discovered 
that atrocities were not confined to the Nazis: 
“The Russian officers mistreated their own 
men. If the men argued, they’d shoot them. 
They were trigger happy... | got into a big city 
the night that Churchill broadcast to say the 
war was over. We were indoors but there was 
looting and raping and Christ knows what else 
outside.” After this post-victory horror, the 
Russians pushed further west: “A couple of 
days after that they go forward again and come 
to this river. On the other side are all the Allies 
so they’re going over meeting each other on 
rubber dinghies and I’m there on the back of a 
motorbike and whizzed away. And that was it, 
over. The war was finished.” 


Demobilisation 
Gregg was quickly returned to the British Army 
but he did not receive a warm welcome from 
his Superiors, who interrogated him about his 
time with the Russians: “People tried to talk 
down to me and | just ignored them. One silly 
sod — an officer — kept on at me, ‘Why did you 
go east? Why didn’t you go west?’ And | got 
fed up with him and | threw a chair over and 
walked out. But then two days later | was put 
on a plane and | went home. | was sent down 
to Plymouth and put in the Royal Artillery of all 
things and sent up to this prison place on the 
edge of Dartmoor.” 

As a regular soldier, Gregg wanted to 
complete his service. However he found himself 
demobilised due to his involvement in the Red 
Army — a small sign of the impending Cold 
War. Gregg found the demobilisation process 
depressingly swift: “We went in one 
end of the shed with our army kit 
on. There was all this civvie stuff 
So we picked it out and went to 


After escaping Dresden, 
Gregg was picked up by 
the Red Army, which was 
relentlessly marching 
through Berlin and 
eastern Germany 








another part of the shed where we changed. 
We come out of that place onto the train and 
off to Paddington and that was it.” On the train 
journey home Gregg threw his kitbag out of 
the carriage window. His military service was, 
finally, at an end. 

By any measure, Gregg’s war record is 
outstanding and far longer than most. He 
witnessed, experienced — and most importantly 
survived — virtually everything that the war 
could throw at him. Now he has written several 
books about his life he is very aware what he 
went through during the war was not ordinary: 
“You tell people about it but there’s no way you 
expect them to believe it but that’s the truth. 
The reason I’m able to do all this writing is 
that | don’t have to invent anything. | haven't 
got to invent characters; | haven’t got to try to 
find a location. All I’ve got to do is think what 
happened and it comes out. It’s because I’ve 
experienced it all. Then you begin to understand 
what it’s done to you.” 

Gregg ended his war scarred and 
disillusioned and remains convinced that 
conflict does not solve anything: “To me it was 
a just war. What it turned into in the end was 
something entirely different, this is the point. 
The war started out and we didn’t have anything 
to fight with. These people who had been to 
Eton and Harrow believed that all they had to do 
was declare war and that would sort it, but of 
course it didn’t work out like that.” 

Having perhaps experienced more of the last 
century’s most devastating war than anyone 
else writing today, he is also in the unique 
position of reflecting on how it has changed 
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Victor Gregg’s wartime 
experiences can be 
found in his 2011 book, 

/ “Rifleman”. Published 









Gregg 
became 

a Critically 
acclaimed author 
when he published 
his first book ‘Rifleman’ 
in 2011 about his war service 


the shape of the world in the last 70 years. “| 
never thought the war was worth it afterwards 
because we didn’t learn any lessons from 

it... We had six years of war and they’re still 
sending these shells where there are women, 
children, old people. We think nothing of it, the 
Arabs think nothing of it, the Americans think 
nothing of it. Nobody wins in a war.” 


“T NEVER THOUGHT THE WAR 
WAS WORTH IT AFTERWARDS 
BECAUSE WE DIDN'T LEARN 
ANY LESSONS FROM IT” 







Images: Alamy; Getty 
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HITLER’S REVENGE 





After 7O years, aided by numerous 
books and an atrocious war movie, 
we think we know everything about 
the Battle of the Bulge. However, 
new research could be about to 
re-write the history of the Third 
Reich's final offensive 


ecember each year 
focuses the mind on 
the winter Ardennes 
Campaign of 1944, one 
of Germany’s last major 
offensives against the 
Western Allies after D-Day. It began on 16 
December in appalling weather and took 
the Allies by complete surprise. However, 
after some initial successes, the attack 

had stalled by Christmas and petered out 
by midJanuary, costing each side between 
80-100,000 casualties. 


Wacht am Rhein 

In outline, Hitler’s concept was for two tank 
armies to assault the 89-mile-long Ardennes 
front, thinly held by 80,000 men of General 
Troy Middleton’s US VIII Corps. In the first wave, 
Middleton’s Gls would be attacked by more 
than 200,000 Germans with 600 tanks and 
\ other tracked vehicles. In the north, General 








“IN OUTLINE, HITLER'S CONCEPT WAS FOR TWO 
TANK ARMIES 10 ASSAULT THE 89-MILE-LONG » 
ARDENNES FRONT, THINLY HELD BY 80,000 MEN \ 
OF GENERAL TROY MIDDLETON'S US Vill CORPS” 


Josef Dietrich’s Sixth Panzer Army, composed 
mainly of SS units, was ordered to slice through 
US lines, swarm over the Elsenborn Ridge, 
cross the mighty Meuse river at Liege and head 
for Antwerp. On their left flank, Baron Hasso 
von Manteuffel’s Fifth Panzer Army would cross 
the hills and river network to their front between 
Saint Vith and Bastogne, aim for Namur on the 
Meuse, and beyond, for Brussels. 

The initial plan was for the northern flank 
to be protected by the German 15th Army, 
but in the event they contributed nothing to 
the operation, being exhausted by the recent 
Market Garden and Hurtgen Forest campaigns. 
However, guarding the southern flank was 
Erich Brandenberger’s Seventh Army, heavy in 
infantry but with no armour at all. Their task 
was also to effect a river crossing, advance to 
the vicinity of Luxembourg City and block any 
counter attacks, which were widely expected 
from the general the Germans most feared — 
George Patton — and his US Third Army. 





The Gls spaced along the Ardennes 
comprised a mixture of tested veteran 
infantrymen in the Second, Fourth and 28th 
Divisions, and ‘greenhorns’ such as the 
recently arrived 99th and 106th Divisions. 

Yet even the battle-hardened Fourth and 28th 
were full of replacement men, having lost huge 
numbers in the hell of the Hurtgen Forest 
campaign, which had just ended. Nevertheless, 
even the newest American recruit had received 
months of useful training before deployment, 
and was supported by the industrial might of 
the United States. 

Initially codenamed Wacht am Rhein (‘Watch 
on the Rhine’), the attack was planned 
personally by the Fuhrer. Its genesis is usually 
ascribed to a conference in the Wolf’s Lair (his 
East Prussian headquarters) on 16 September, 
when Hitler suddenly demanded a massive 
panzer counter attack with air Support to retake 
Antwerp, which had just fallen. The thrust was 
to commence on 1 November, when the usual 
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This still from captured German film shows 
troops advancing past burning American vehicles 
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autumnal weather of low cloud and fog would 
ground the Allied air forces. 

Hitler’s choice of Antwerp was strategic — he 
knew the port would drastically rebalance the 
Allies’ logistics. Until that moment, his British, 
American and Canadian opponents were having 
to drag their supplies — at a huge cost in fuel 
— the 300 miles from the Normandy beaches 
to the front, as no other working harbours 
had been captured. The use of Antwerp 
(admittedly the German-occupied banks of the 
Scheldt estuary leading to Antwerp had yet 
to be subdued) could shorten this journey by 
two-thirds and enable the Allies to deploy their 
massive logistics resources to maximum effect. 

In fact, as early as 31 July, we now know 
that Hitler ordered Germany’s western frontier 
defences, known as the Siegfried Line, to 
be re-strengthened and rearmed. Strikingly, 
he also instructed General Jodl at OKW 
(Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, or Supreme 
Command of the Armed Forces) to study the 
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documents relating to ‘dem Vorbild des Jahres 
1940’ — the ‘role model of 1940’ — meaning 
the successful German attack through the 
Ardennes into France. 

Thus, it seems that Hitler anticipated the 
defeat in Normandy, followed by the Allied 
advance to the Siegfried Line. The OKW 
historian, Major Percy Schramm, a pre-war 
professor of history, dug out the 1940 files 
and noted how Hitler’s favourite general, Erwin 
Rommel, had sliced through the Belgian-French 
defences in the heavily wooded Ardennes with 
his Seventh Panzer Division in just three days. 
So the conference on 16 September, which 
is often reported as Hitler having a sudden 
brainwave for the counter attack, was in fact 
the result of several weeks of planning and 
research by OKW staff. 

Analysis of those present in the Wolf’s Lair 
on 16 September shows the usual assembly 
of military officers, but after a situation report, 
Hitler went into a private session with a 
chosen few, where he announced the planned 
counter stroke. At this second meeting were 
representatives of the SS, Luftwaffe and 
diplomatic corps — a guest list that seems to 
have been carefully chosen — and not the usual 
collection of bystanders at a military briefing. 
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We can now conclude that it was essentially an 
attempt by Hitler to reassert his control over 
the Third Reich. 

Colonel Count Claus von Stauffenberg’s 
bomb plot of 20 July had shaken the Fuhrer 
so much that he had withdrawn into himself, 
accompanied by a breakdown in his health. He 
also assumed the failed assassination would 
encourage other groups at the heart of the 
Reich to stage another coup, but if he could 
pull off a further spectacular victory, this might 
be averted. His best victory was, of course, 
the conquest of France in May-June 1940 — 
heralded by the Ardennes attack. 


Lessons from Market Garden 

At every level, from Eisenhower’s Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) downwards, the Allies assumed from 
late August 1944 that after their victory in 
Normandy, the German forces were spent and 
the war might be concluded by Christmas — 
Ike’s staff called this the ‘Happy Hypothesis’. 
So, it comes as no surprise to find that while 
Hitler on 16 September was pointing at maps 
and explaining his plan for a massive panzer 
thrust to Antwerp, 120 miles away, the Allies 
were preparing something very similar. 


= 
A destroyed US half-track can 
be seen behind this German 
soldier signalling to his unit 


At almost the same hour, Lieutenant-General 
Brian Horrocks of Britain’s XXX Corps was 
briefing his officers on a daring Allied venture to 
push armour down a 6O-mile corridor, deep into 
German lines in Holland — ‘objective Arnhem’. 
The ‘Happy Hypothesis’ that the German Army 
in the west was finished would soon unravel 
in Operation Market Garden, which began the 
following day. 

After its completion, both sides should 
have learned more from the failed airborne 
assault than they did. The ability of scantily 
trained Luftwaffe and army battlegroups, 
hastily summoned to the Market Garden area 
to prevail alongside the Waffen-SS, should have 
warned the Allies what they could expect in the 
future, for it was precisely this mix of veteran 
and green multiservice troops that would 
emerge out of the Ardennes on 16 December. 

For the Germans, if Horrocks’ XXX Corps was 
unable to manage the 60 miles to Arnhem in 
good weather with air superiority, what hope 
had the Ardennes venture of reaching Antwerp, 
which was double the distance, in poor weather 
and without air cover? 

Hitler pushed ahead with his plans, rejecting 
out of hand all protests from his military 
staff to scale down or cancel the assault. 
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UNITS ASSIGNED TO THE OPERATION WERE A MIXTURE OF HARDENED VETERANS, ZEALOUS VOLUNTEERS AND CAJOLED CIVILIANS 


On paper, the attacking armies were very different 
in their makeup. The Sixth was dominated by 

the Waffen-SS, the Fifth by the army’s elite 

panzer formations and the Seventh comprised 
poorly equipped infantrymen. In practice, the 
three formations were to have in their vanguard 
newly raised infantry divisions designated as 
Volksgrenadiers. These were all established in the 
autumn of 1944 and were smaller in size than 
their predecessors. Their officers and NCOs had 
somehow survived the Russian front. Most of the 
rank and file were the very young - Hitler Youths 
aged as young as 16 - and much older men who 
had so far escaped conscription. These included 
men up to 45 who were heads of families, farmers, 
employees of the state railways or war workers 

in weapons factories, whose jobs were taken by 
German women or skilled foreign labour. 

In addition, Luftwaffe personnel and 
Kriegsmarine sailors who no longer had planes 
or ships to maintain found themselves re-roled 
as infantry. Ethnic Germans were also inducted 
into the army and convalescent troops were 
discharged from hospital early, to be posted 
to the new combat units. Most of these groups 
proved reluctant infantrymen, and were often slow 
learners over the couple of months in which they 
had to learn soldiering - from scratch. 

The Sixth Army’s commander, Josef ‘Sepp’ 
Dietrich, was an early party member, former 
chauffeur and bodyguard of Hitler’s, and entrusted 
with the starring role of taking Antwerp. As a 
favourite of the Fuhrer, his men were assigned the 
lion’s share of the available engineers, and bridging 
and anti-aircraft units, as well as possessing the 
well-equipped First and 12th SS Panzer Divisions. 
Often overlooked was the fact that his infantry 
were Volksgrenadier formations, not cutting-edge 
Schutzstaffel. Traditional accounts of his SS 
units have emphasised their 

combat experience, but new 
research proves 
that by 1944 they 
- were accepting 
» conscripts, 
former 
Luftwaffe 
personnel 
and ethnic 









“MOST OF THE RANK AND FILE WERE 
THE VERY YOUNG - HITLER YOUTHS 
AGED AS YOUNG.AS 16 - AND MUCH 
OLDER MEN WHO HAD SO FAR 
ESCAPED CONSCRIPTION” 


Germans into their ranks, as well as hardened 
Nazi volunteers. The fighting effectiveness of all 
SS sub-units was further diluted by their lack of 
training and the staggering losses in men and 
equipment they had suffered in Normandy. One SS 
colonel complained to a colleague of the Ukrainian 
replacements assigned to him “who do not even 
speak German,” adding, “There is a shortage of 
everything... and no transport to bring forward 
mortars and anti-tank guns... Heil Hitler!” 

In the Fifth Army, led by the short, wiry former 
Olympic athlete Baron von Manteuffel, the 
same drawbacks applied to the tank formations 
(Second, 116th and Panzer Lehr Divisions), which 
started the campaign with only a fraction of the 
armoured vehicles and experienced crews they 
had deployed to Normandy in June. They were 
likewise supported by Volksgrenadiers - who 
were unable to keep up. 

Manteuffel, a tactically insightful 
commander, observed that his terrain offered 
better going for armour than that assigned 
to Dietrich. He was disappointed that both 
Skorzeny’s commandos and an air assault 
by paratroopers were to be deployed only in 
support of the Sixth Army. 

The baron warned Berlin that relatively 
small road blocks could hold up Dietrich’s 
advance, whereas the open country to his 
Fifth Army’s front would favour paratroopers, 
gliders and flanking manoeuvres. All such 
suggestions for improvements to the plan, 
however, were ignored by Berlin, because of 
Hitler’s refusal to change even minor details. 
Besides, they challenged the potential of the 
Fuhrer’s beloved SS. The scheme was his, and 
launched in defiance of even his field marshals. 

Gerd von Rundstedt, supreme commander in 
the west, was a sceptic from the start, afterwards 
observing, “It was nonsensical; if we had reached 
even the Meuse, we should have got down on our 
knees and thanked God.” Closer to the planning 
was Field Marshal Walther Model of Army Group 
‘B’, who privately announced beforehand, “This 
plan hasn’t got a damned leg to stand on,” and 
admitting to Colonel Friedrich von der Heydte 
(leader of the paratroopers supporting Dietrich’s 
Sixth Army), “The entire operation has no more 
than a ten per cent chance of success.” 
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General Hasso 
von Manteuffel in 
August 1944 





































Captured soldiers from the 12th SS 
Panzer Division of the Hitlerjugend 


Inset above: General Sepp Dietrich (left) 


meets troops in January 1945 


HITLER’S REVENGE 


Market Garden gave him the inspiration to 
incorporate a parachute drop into the attack 
(the Germans had rarely descended into 
battle by air since Crete). A local attack by US 
forces using captured German equipment in 
the street fighting for Aachen also stirred his 
imagination sufficiently to summon his favourite 
SS commander to his HQ. Lieutenant Colonel 
Otto Skorzeny was instructed to recruit a unit 
of English-speaking commandos, who would 
— Suitably attired in Gl uniforms, driving US 
vehicles — penetrate American lines to cause 
mayhem and confusion. 

The Fuhrer had come to rely on the tall, 
scar-faced Skorzeny, a fellow Austrian, as a 
‘fixer’ in times of crisis: in July 1943, he had 
rescued Mussolini from captivity in central Italy, 
while a year later he had helped crush the 20 
July plot in central Berlin. The SS officer was 
very much a protégé of Hitler — an extremely 
capable charmer, a natural businessman and 
charismatic leader in his own right, who usually 
‘got things done’, whatever the circumstances. 
He would also remain loyal to his boss and his 
ideals long after the war. 

That Hitler took to him, seeing the light of a 
‘true believer’ in his eyes, is obvious, because 
Skorzeny was one of the first to be told of 
the plans — even before the field marshals 
and army commanders who would eventually 
launch the attack. In retrospect, given the 
extensive modern use of special forces troops, 
it is surprising that Germany made little 
use of Skorzeny-type units: in this respect, 
the Germans actually fought a remarkably 
‘conventional’ war. 


The attack begins 


There remains a debate as to how Herbstnebel 


(‘Autumn Mist’ — the final code name for the 
operation) came as a complete surprise to 
the Allies. It was partly the fault of the ‘Happy 
Hypothesis’, emanating from Eisenhower’s 





Traffic of the 87th Infantry Division in the woods Arr 
of Wallerode, Belgium in January 1945 
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SHAEF headquarters that the 
German army was finished. 
Reflecting this spirit of 
optimism, units were encouraged 
to disregard tactical intelligence 
reports gained from aerial 
reconnaissance, signal intercepts, 
and prisoner and civilian interrogations 
that suggested the opposite. Strategic 
intelligence from Bletchley Park also dried 
up. As the Reich shrank, the need to send 
coded messages by the Enigma enciphering 
machine (which Bletchley could decipher) 
diminished. Instead, officer couriers hand 
delivered written orders. The warning signs 
were there, but they were buried among Enigma 
signals sent by Deutsche Reichsbahn (German 
railways) detailing troop and equipment 

moves towards the Ardennes, and Luftwaffe 
messages detailing the concentration of 
aircraft for a future mission — misinterpreted 

as a deployment of fighters against the Allied 
bombing fleets. 

After several postponements, the blow 
eventually fell on 16 December, the date being 
decided by the onset of fog and snow in the 
battle area. This, in turn, was triggered by 
weather reports over the previous week from 
U-boats in the North Atlantic: Bletchley Park 
intercepted their signals, but attached no 
immediate significance to them. 

At precisely 5.30am, the misty gloom of 
the Ardennes was ripped apart by a deafening 
roar as woods were shredded, the earth 
trembled and ground exploded in showers of 
stone and red-hot metal. Gls hunkered down 
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Bastogne, in Jan 









Above: Refugees evacuate past US troops in the 
town of Bastogne in December 1944 


in their trenches, bunkers and commandeered 
houses, wondering what was happening, 
while every calibre of shell the Third Reich 
possessed was hurled at them. Headquarters, 
artillery positions and communications links 
were targeted, and soon, out of the darkness 
swarmed hundreds of Volksgrenadiers, who 
swiftly overwhelmed the forward positions. 
Hitler had ordered that both the tank 
armies — Dietrich’s Sixth and Manteuffel’s 
Fifth — be preceded in their assaults by the 
Volksgrenadier divisions. This was in contrast 
to the advance of May 1940 over the same 
terrain, which had been spearheaded by 
armour, with the infantry plodding behind and 
mopping up. Back then, Rommel’s Seventh 
Panzer Division had made it to the river Meuse 
in three days. The Fuhrer’s ambitious timetable 
called on his armies to achieve the same in two 
days — but in mid-winter amid appalling weather. 
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peat MALMIEDY MASSACRE 


IN ONE OF THE BLOODY CAMPAIGN’S DARKEST MOMENTS, OUT OF FRUSTRATION, 
REVENGE, OR SIMPLY TO SPREAD FEAR, SS TROOPS OPEN FIRE ON 113 US POWs 


Reaching the outskirts of Malmedy on the afternoon 
of 17 December, and surprising a US convoy, 
SS-Colonel Jochen Peiper’s column captured the 
vehicles and shot their crews. In the infamous 
massacre, 113 surrendered Gls were gunned down, 
of whom 43 survived. Two journalists, Jack Belden 
from Time Magazine and Hal Boyle of Associated 
Press happened to be in the vicinity and immediately 
reported the outrage, which was circulated by the US 
First Army without censorship. 

Why had this happened? Essentially, the SS 
troops had spent much of their war on the Eastern 
Front, where such massacres of Russian troops and 
civilians were common, even encouraged. Peiper 
had also briefed his men beforehand: “In the coming 
operation, the regiment will have the duty to attack 
recklessly... the coming mission will be the last 
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chance to win the war. The enemy must become 
totally crazed with fear that the SS are coming.” 
Other, smaller massacres by Volksgrenadier units 
against Gls and civilians were recorded, too. The 
resultant publicity not only stiffened the Allied 
resolve to resist, but unleashed a trail of violence 
against captured Germans as the campaign 
degenerated into unmitigated horror in the snow- 
covered landscape. 

Peiper’s murderous actions were also a reaction to 
the Allied bombing of German cities, and possibly an 
expression of his own frustration that his Ardennes 
advance was so slow. He knew, as did his fellow 
commanders all along the front, that the Americans 
would eventually recover from the surprise of the 
assault, and concentrate their huge combat power 
against these warriors of the Reich. 
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after the Malmedy Massacre 


“THE ENEMY MUST BECOME TOTALLY CRAZED wT FEAR THAT THE $5 ARE COMING” Jochen Peiper 


The odds were against them from the start, 
as the Volksgrenadiers relied on horses (they 
took 50,000 to the Bulge) and their artillery 
was mostly of World War | vintage, or captured 
French or Russian stock. Their effectiveness 
was highly variable, and rested on the quality 
of their officers and the amount of training 
that each had received. Their chief weapon 
was Surprise, along with the StG 44. The 
lightweight Sturmgewehr, with its signature 
curved magazine of 25 rounds, was the direct 
ancestor of the Kalashnikov AK-47. Capable of 
500 rounds per minute, it was issued to the 
attacking Volksgrenadiers and increased their 
firepower to disguise their lack of numbers. 

Charles MacDonald, a junior officer with the 
Second Division up in the north, remembered, 
“Stray bullets from the small-arms fight up 
ahead began to zing through the woods.” 
Shortly afterwards, “A hail of fire which 
sounded like the crack of a thousand rifles 
echoed through the forest. There was no 
doubt now. My men could see the billed caps 





of the approaching troops.” What MacDonald 
described in his famous book, Company 
Commander, was the arrival of Volksgrenadiers 
with their StG 44s. 

In the south, Erich Brandenberger’s Seventh 
Army, with few bridging units, were held up 
trying to cross the water obstacles to their front 
and achieved few of their Day One objectives. 
Their opponents of the US Fourth Infantry 
Division (with reporter Ernest Hemingway in tow) 
held firm. In the centre, Manteuffel’s tank units 
were similarly slowed by the inability of their 
engineers and Volksgrenadiers to negotiate 
a swift passage over the rivers to their front. 
Only on the Fifth Army’s very northern flank, 
where they had high ground, rather than water, 
to cross, did his men keep up to schedule, 
eventually surrounding two regiments of the US 
106th Division, east of Saint Vith. 

To the north, Dietrich was immediately held 
up by spirited American opposition and poor 
road conditions — exactly as Manteuffel had 
predicted — and failed to make any significant 


progress until 17 December. On that day, an 
armoured column belonging to his First SS 
Division burst out of the bottleneck, and leaving 
their infantry behind, thrust deep into American 
lines. SS-Colonel Jochen Peiper’s unit would 
later that day take part in the slaughter of 70 
surrendered Gls, in what became known as the 
Malmedy Massacre. 

The trouble was that the landscape of the 
Ardennes worked against the attackers. Rapid 
movement was constrained to a few routes that 
ran east to west through key towns — Bastogne 
and Saint Vith among them. Control of these 
roads, and the settlements that sat astride 
each intersection, would prove vital to the 
defence of the region. The superior training 
the Gls received before arriving in Europe 
meant that the defence of each crossroads 
was a tactical template that most adopted, 
independently, throughout the Ardennes — and 
one that would ultimately stall the German 
advance. In May 1940, Belgian and French 
troops had relinquished control of these route 
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HITLER’S REVENGE 


centres early in the battle, surrendering the | 7 
initiative to their German foes — which explains 

the contrasting fortunes of defending the 

Ardennes between 1940 and 1944. | 
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many Americans, the battle was perceived as 
a local German attack, made in strength. One 
remarked that it was only on 18 December 
that, “We finally began to realise we were ina 
situation that was more than a local spoiling 
attack by the Wehrmacht,” while another 
commented, “It was 20 December before we 
found out this was the Battle of the Bulge and 
we were in it.” 

In the south, Brandenberger’s Seventh Army 
soon ground to a halt and dug in — which was 
their task. In the north, Peiper equally quickly 
ran out of routes, when US Army engineers, 
often from Lieutenant Colonel David E Pergrin’s 
291st Combat Engineer Battalion, blew a 
series of bridges that stalled his advance. 
Peiper’s armoured column included a battalion 
of Tiger Il (‘King Tiger’) tanks. At the time, Nazi 
cameramen, and model-makers since, have 
lingered over these panzers, which carried an 
88mm gun and armour up to seven inches 
thick. No more than 50 were present in the 
Bulge (the main warhorse being the old Panzer 
IV) and at 70 tons, Tiger Ils were too heavy 
for most bridges, consumed nearly three 
gallons of fuel per mile, and were plagued with 
mechanical problems; Peiper would lose more 
to breakdown than enemy action. Contrary to 
the many myths that have grown around the 
Bulge, the SS commander so disliked these 


heavy tanks that he forced them to travel at the 


rear of his advance. 


Resistance at Elsenborn Ridge, 
Saint Vith and Bastogne 

On Peiper’s right, the 12th SS Panzer division 
soon came up against the high ground around 


Elsenborn, onto which Colonel von der Heydte’s 


paratroopers had been dropped. With many 
scattered in the bad weather, or suffering 
injuries on landing, few had reached their 
rendezvous. They were soon rounded up or 
overwhelmed. By the time the 12th SS arrived 
at the Elsenborn Ridge, US commanders had 
amassed 23 artillery battalions on the high 
ground. It was the greatest concentration of 
artillery firepower in the European theatre 
(“more artillery than | thought existed in all of 
the army,” remembered a passing Gl), which 
broke up every German attack. 

The defenders of Elsenborn and Saint 
Vith looked askance at the attention paid to 
Bastogne since the Battle of the Bulge ended. 
The town stole the media’s attention, but 
the static battle for the northern sector of 
the battlefield was just as important, if less 
newsworthy. ‘Stationary resistance’ did not 
make newspaper headlines, although the US 
divisions in the north stood firm and repelled 
the Germans every time. 

Skorzeny’s commandos, clad in their Gl 
uniforms, caused huge confusion behind the 
lines, out of all proportion to their numbers, 
but were soon recalled as the German advance 
stalled. However, they left behind thousands 
of trigger-happy nervous Gls, who undoubtedly 
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At dawn on 19 December, Peiper 
surprises the US defenders 

of Stoumont with an attack, 
capturing the town after a two- 
hour tank battle. However, Stavelot 
is soon retaken by the Americans 
and Peiper is now forced to halt. 

UMA CeM ACSI eam CMI L ACO Ch MRO UTS 
edge of Stoumont, then withdraws 
to La Gleize and sets up defences. 


Peiper attacks Stavelot on 18 
December but is unable to capture 
the town before the Americans 
evacuate a large fuel depot. Three 
tanks try to take the bridge over the 
River Ambléve but the lead vehicle 
is disabled by a mine. After a fierce 
tank battle, the Germans finally 
enter the town after US engineers 
fail to blow up the bridge. 


Peiper rushes an advance group 
COE TCoManTc MULE] MO) ace (Xcure 1am Le) toe 
Ponts, leaving the greater part of his 
strength in Stavelot. The Americans 
blow up the bridge at 11.30am 

on 18 December as the Germans 
arrive. Peiper detours north 
towards La Gleize but is attacked 
by US fighter-bombers. This attack 
destroys tanks and half-tracks, 
which then block the road. Peiper 
pauses in the woods near La Gleize. 
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/ 4. MASSACRE NEAR 

BAUGNEZ CROSSROADS 
® Ati2.30pm on 17 December, 
VBR GIRO 

\ | the Seventh US Armoured Division 


e between the hamlets of Baugnez 





and Malmedy. The Americans 
quickly surrender. However, 
incoming SS troops open fire on 
the prisoners, causing widespread 
panic. 113 POWs are gunned down 
although some manage to escape. 
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3., FLANKING SOUTH AT 

BULLINGEN 

Peiper advances north west to 

Bullingen with a plan to eventually 

move west. However, he is unaware | 
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has an opportunity to flank and / . eee 

trap the entire Second and 99th A 4 

US divisions. Instead, he turns | . * On 16 December, two squads 

south to detour around Hiinnigen. | of 18 American troops 

: | | fight a battalion of German 

paratroopers during a day-long 
HONCODE LCM MITS\ ALI me Ley de1 11s) 
of casualties on the Germans and 
bottle up the advance of the SS. 
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; | HONSFELD 
/ Peiper enters Honsfeld and 
| / encounters one of the 99th 
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ae confused US troops. The Germans 


Pr quickly capture portions of the 
[ ol 394th Infantry Regiment and 
destroy a number of armoured 

vehicles and units. Peiper also 


captures 50,000 gallons of 
American fuel for his vehicles. 
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HITLER’S REVENGE 


shot many innocent Americans — perhaps 

five per cent of the total casualties on both 
sides were from friendly fire. A Volksgrenadier 
commander, Generalmajor Mohring, driving a 
captured Jeep, was killed by one of his own 
men in similar circumstances on 18 December. 

The concept of ‘the Bulge’ into Allied 
lines (the ‘Battle of the Bulge’ phrase was 
coined by United Press International reporter 
Larry Newman on 30 December 1944) is 
really associated with the performance of 
Manteuffel’s tank formations, which easily 
outperformed Dietrich’s SS, as the Fifth Army’s 
commander had predicted, having better terrain 
for his armour. Yet he was always behind 
his tight timetable, as every panzer unit was 
delayed by the poor equipment of bridging 
units and the inability of Volksgrenadiers to 
quickly subdue the route centres of Saint Vith 
and Bastogne. The latter housed General Troy 
Middleton’s VIII Corps HQ; he left reluctantly, 
and only on receipt of insistent orders from his 
First Army commander. 

Both towns attracted Manteuffel’s forces like 
iron filings to a magnet. While he needed the 
roads through them, and deviating around could 
be costly in men and equipment, the Fifth Army 
lingered too long in fighting for both. Saint Vith 
fell a week into the campaign, on 23 December 
— its robust defence conducted by Brigadier- 
General Bruce C Clarke of the Seventh Armored 
Division, who in the process stripped nearly a 
week out of Manteuffel’s timetable. 


The Allies react 

Eisenhower was in conference with General 
Omar Bradley in Paris when news of the 
Ardennes attacks trickled in throughout the 
16th. It was only late in the evening that the 
pair realised they were faced with a full- 
scale offensive. While Omar Bradley, Ike’s 
fellow student from West Point days and now 
commander of the US 12th Army Group (First 
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and Third Armies), attended to his forces, 
Eisenhower deployed his theatre reserves — the 
82nd and 101st Airborne Divisions. They had 
just come out of the line and were enjoying 
some well-earned leave in Rheims, but soon 
found themselves on the road to the Bulge. 

The 82nd were dispatched to the northern 
shoulder, and the 101st to Bastogne, which is 
how Major Dick Winters and ‘Easy’ Company of 
the 506th Parachute Infantry Regiment — the 
subjects of Band Of Brothers — came to find 
themselves in the freezing Bois Jacques woods 
just outside Bastogne. It was a close-run affair, 
as their arrival almost coincided with that of the 
tanks of the Panzer Lehr Division. The Germans 
were only an hour or two behind. 

The parachutists were conveyed to their 
destinations by fleets of six-wheeled GMC 
trucks and semi-trailers. Military policemen 
literally rounded up any transport they could 
find, had their cargos emptied and sent 
them off to the airborne units. The men were 
crammed into the back standing up and moved 
immediately. Back in the autumn of 1944, when 
the Allies had outstripped their supply lines, 
they had improvised the ‘Red Ball Express’, 

a one-way continuous circuit of thousands 

of cargo trucks moving up to the front, which 
eventually solved their logistics problem. For 
the Bulge, they repeated the exercise; on 17 
December alone, some 11,000 trucks were 
moving 60,000 men and their combat supplies 
towards the battle zone. 

World War II had become a battle of 
trucks and fuel; First Army recorded it moved 
48,000 vehicles to the Ardennes in the 





opening week and Patton at Third Army noted 
that during the month-long battle, 17 of his 
divisions were shifted an average distance 

of 100 miles to various points in Belgium 

and Luxembourg. The Red Ball and Ardennes 
moves were only possible because of the USA’s 
stupendous manufacturing capability. Once 

the US Quartermaster Corps had settled on its 
requirement for a medium 2.5-ton 6x6 truck, 
800,000 had been assembled by 1945 — some 
by Studebaker and International Harvester, 

but more than 500,000 by the General Motors 
Corporation (GMC), leading to their inevitable 
nickname of ‘Jimmies’. 

The speedy arrival of the 101st Airborne at 
Bastogne, followed by a hotchpotch of other 
units, ensured that the Germans wouldn't 
take the town. Combat supplies and medical 
personnel parachuted in, or arrived by glider. 
Keen to press on westwards, towards the 
distant river Meuse, the Second Panzer Division 
swarmed around the northern perimeter, 
while Panzer Lehr trundled around Bastogne’s 
southern limits; in so doing, they surrounded 
the little Belgian town and its famous siege 
began. So desperate were the attackers to 
seize the settlement that the local German 
general, Baron von Luttwitz, sent a surrender 
demand to Bastogne’s military commander, 
Brigadier General Tony McAuliffe of the 101st. 

He tried to bluff the Americans into 
capitulation, although his forces were inferior 
in numbers and firepower to those of the 
defenders. All he achieved was a mysterious 
one-word reply, “Nuts!”, which was McAuliffe’s 
favourite word to express frustration. As one 
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US soldiers of the 289th Infantry 
Regiment march along the road on their 
way to cut off the Saint Vith-Houffalize 


road in Belgium, 24 January 1945 








officer present later observed, 
this was a polite way of telling the 
Germans to “go to Hell”. The siege 
was broken on 26 December in a 
dramatic dash by Lieutenant Colonel 
Creighton Adams’s 37th Tank Battalion 
(of Patton’s Third Army), although the 
corridor into the perimeter remained 
tenuous for several days. 


The mist disperses 

It was the Second Panzer Division that came 
closest to reaching the Meuse, when one of 
its battle groups reached Celles, about five 
kilometres from the river, on 23 December, 
but there ran out of fuel. On Christmas Day, 
the skies cleared, enabling US P-38s, P-51s 
and rocket-firing RAF Typhoons to pulverise the 
array of ground targets, easily identifiable in 
the snow-covered landscape. “A Flak battery 
that attempted to reply to an attack of P-38 
Lightnings simply disappeared under a hail of 
bombs,” noted the divisional war diary. 

Allied airpower, of course, was always going 
to halt Herbstnebel, for the fog and snow 
wouldn’t last indefinitely. The only question 
was when. In this sense, the end result of the 
Ardennes attack was inevitable: somewhere 
along the line of their advance, or even in 
Antwerp, the German war machine would be 
caught and destroyed by the Allied air fleets, to 
which they had no antidote. 

Fuel was the other German headache, 
although the routes taken by the various 
German battle groups were not predicated on 
the need to capture US fuel dumps, as war 
movies would have us believe. Fifth Panzer 
Army managed to take several American 
dumps, but SS-Colonel Peiper actually missed 
capturing 3 million gallons of precious fuel that 
was Stored in woods near Stavelot because he 
didn’t know it was there. However, the Germans 
had gasoline available, but it wasn’t in the right 
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Above: A Sixth Airborne Division sniper dressed in a snow 
camouflage suit while on patrol in the Ardennes region 


place: kept on the home bank of the Rhine 

for security and deception purposes, once 

the attack was launched, the available fuel 
couldn’t be brought forward fast enough, along 
poor routes, clogged with transport, prisoners, 
mud and slush. The winding roads and thick 
snow also increased fuel consumption beyond 
what had been expected, and ensured that 
petrol would become an increasing concern 
throughout the campaign. 

Early on, Eisenhower had agreed — 
controversially for the Americans — to divide 
the Bulge area in two. The British 21st Army 
Group commander, Montgomery, was to 
oversee containment of the northern sector 
of the Bulge, then counter attack. Eisenhower 
made this decision because the Germans 
had physically isolated Bradley, the 12th Army 
Group commander based south of the German 
penetration in Luxembourg City, from the First 
US Army, based the other side of the Bulge. 
Hodges and his First Army thus came under 
‘Monty’, while Bradley retained Patton’s Third 
Army, to which Middleton’s VIII] Corps was also 
attached. Although Bradley to his dying day 
took this as a slur on his own generalship, 
those American generals who served under 
Monty at this time were generally positive about 
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his methods, if not his personality. 
The scene was Set for the final 
act in the Ardennes, with the panzer 
thrusts having culminated, and all 
German units generally low on fuel, 
food and ammunition. Meanwhile, 
General Brian Horrocks had slid elements 
of his British XXX Corps down along the 
river Meuse, to stop any Germans from moving 
further westwards — as if they could. It is often 
forgotten that Horrocks suffered 1,408 British 
casualties in this last stage of the fighting, 
his dead being buried at Hotton. By the end 
of 1944, Eisenhower had committed 38 Allied 
divisions to the Bulge, but then the weather 
worsened, adding to the misery of friend and 
foe alike. On New Year’s Day, an artillery 
unit recorded temperatures of -11 degrees 
Celsius, but by 9 January, the mercury had 
plummeted to -21 degrees Celsius. At this time, 
Montgomery’s forces began their attacks from 
the west and north, while Patton’s Third Army 
responded likewise impatiently from the south. 
By 14 January, the two American armies, 
Hodges’ First advancing from the north and 
Patton’s Third, made contact for the first time 
at La Roche, and two days later, substantial 
armoured units from both armies sealed the 
Bulge at Houffalize. Saint Vith was retaken on 
23 January — by which time only three houses 
remained habitable; the campaign also took 
the lives of more than 3,000 civilians, maiming 
countless others. While the casualties for both 
sides were about even, very little of Hitler’s 
divisions remained. The Allies noted the loss 
of 733 tanks, but the Wehrmacht had lost 600 
irreplaceable panzers, which could have meted 
out much more severe punishment to the Red 
Army in their assault on Berlin later in the 
year. In this sense, the Russians were the true 
beneficiaries of Herbstnebel, a militarily illogical 
campaign devised solely by Hitler, and doomed 
to failure before it had even begun. 
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conflict and fought in 


The RAF’s legendary 
bombing unit is not 
just renowned for the 


heroism of Guy Gibson's 


famous raid, but has 
also sunk a fearsome 
attleship, protected 
ritain from nuclear 


the Iraq War 


t 9.28pm on 16 May 1943, 

19 Avro Lancaster Bombers 

took off from RAF Scampton in 
Lincolnshire at twilight under the 
tmost secrecy. Their mission was 
to deliver a unique weapon that would breach 
the walls of major dams in Germany’s industrial 
heartland, causing major disruption. Until this 
night, there had been no bombs capable of 
such an attack, but an innovative aeronautical 
engineer named Barnes Wallis had developed 
‘Upkeep’, a weapon that could bounce on water, 
avoid torpedo nets and then detonate below 
the surface against the dams’ walls. Such an 
operation had never been attempted before and 
a new force had been assembled specifically 
for the task on 21 March 1943: 617 Squadron. 
Its first daring operation would fly it into the 
history books. 

Although this elite unit of the Royal Air Force 
is known in history as the ‘Dambusters’, it 
went on to achieve other aerial feats of arms 
for the duration of World War II and beyond. Its 
operational service includes important roles in 
the sinking of German naval forces, ingenious 
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diversionary tactics during the Normandy 
landings, acting as an effective deterrent during 
the Cold War and carrying out complex missile 
attacks during the invasion of Iraq. At all times 
during the squadron’s active service, it was 
equipped with cutting-edge military technology 
and, while it is currently disbanded, it is in 

the process of reforming for 2018 when it will 
reassert its role as a major frontline player for 
the Royal Air Force. 


617 takes to the skies 

Even before the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
British Air Ministry had recognised that the Ruhr 
Valley in Germany was an important strategic 
target. The area was heavily industrialised and 
its dams had multiple uses for the German 

war effort, which included hydroelectric power, 
pure water for steel making and maintaining 

the levels of the canal system. If the dams 
could be breached, Germany’s industrial heart 
would be severely disrupted, but the task 

ahead was formidable. Three dams, the Mohne, 
Eder and Sorpe, were picked out and of these, 
the Mohne was considered to be the primary 







“SUCH AN OPERATION HAD NEVER 
BEEN ATTEMPTED BEFORE AND A 
NEW FORCE HAD BEEN ASSEMBLED , 
SPECIFICALLY FOR THE TASK ON 
MARCH 1943: 617 SQUADRON. ITS 
FIRST DARING OPERATION WOULD 
FLY IT INTO THE HISTORY BOOKS” 












DAMBUSTERS AND BEYOND 
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617 SQUADRON 


A Grand Slam bomb explodes near the 
Arnsberg viaduct. This raid, carried out on 


Air Vice-Marshal Ralph Cochrane, Group 
Captain John Whitworth and Guy Gibson 
discuss the raid with King George VI 
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target. It was 130 feet high and 12 feet deep 
at its base. In order for a bomb to be effective, 
it had to explode directly in contact with the 
dam wall. This was where Barnes Wallis’s 
famous ‘bouncing bombs’ came in, but only 
experienced pilots would be able to drop them. 
As well as the intricate technicalities involved 
in the attack, the bombers had to take in the 
difficulties of the Ruhr landscape. The Eder 
dam for example, had a winding reservoir that 
was bordered by steep hills and could only be 
approached from the north, while the Sorpe 
was flanked by a church spire that was in the 
path of the attacking aircraft. 

The risk and danger involved in the 
audacious raid prompted Air Marshal Arthur 
Harris, the head of Bomber Command, to form 
a new squadron of experienced pilots. Initially 
known as ‘X’ but soon designated as ‘617 
Squadron’, Harris appointed 24-year-old Wing 
Commander Guy Gibson to lead. Despite his 
age, Gibson held four gallantry awards, had 
flown 71 bomber sorties and 99 night fighter 
sorties. He was permitted to pick men who 
had survived approximately 30 bombing raids 
but was the only man who knew the details of 
the upcoming raid. The pilots he chose came 
from all over the Commonwealth, including 
British, Canadian, Australian and New 
Zealander airmen. When the squadron formed 
on 21 March 1943, it was given less than two 
months preparation time. During this time the 
squadron trained over the dams of the Upper 
Derwent Valley in Derbyshire, Uppingham Lake 
and Abberton Reservoir in low-level flying, 
which was difficult for the pilots who had 
trained to fly their Lancaster bombers above 
15,000 feet. On this occasion, they would 
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* and 13 Tallboy bombs 


have to fly at 150 feet (and in some places 
60 feet), over water and at night. Statistically 
speaking, the odds were unfavourable. 
Nonetheless, the raid went ahead, and on 
the night of 16-17 May, 19 Lancasters carrying 
133 aircrew took off in three waves from 
RAF Scampton. Gibson led the first. At 6pm 
that evening, he had announced to his men 
in their final briefing: “We are going to attack 
the great dams of Germany.” Despite their 
intensive training to fly at low height and deliver 
a bouncing bomb over water, this was the first 
time most of them had heard of their targets. 
The route to and from the dams had to be 
flown at low level to avoid the German anti- 
aircraft defences, and most navigation after 
crossing the Dutch coast was done by map 
reading and dead reckoning. At 12.28am, 
Gibson’s aircraft was the first to attack the 
Mohne, and he immediately came under heavy 
fire from the flak towers on the dam. After 
several failed attempts, where the bombs sank 
prematurely or bounced over the dam, the 
Mohne was hit directly in the centre and then 
again as millions of gallons of water poured 


“ON THIS OCCASION, THEY 
WOULD HAVE TO FLY AT 150 FEET 
(AND IN SOME PLACES 60 FEET), 
OVER WATER AND AT NIGHT. 
STATISTICALLY SPEAKING, THE 
ODDS WERE UNFAVOURABLE” 


19 Marchused an additional 5 Grand Slam, 


through the breach and down the valley. Gibson 
ordered his men to follow him to the Eder. 

Elsewhere, the Sorpe was being attacked. 
The pilots who assaulted this position had 
difficulties with the hilly terrain, mist and the 
troublesome church steeple. One pilot flew five 
separate approaches before dropping his bomb 
on the sixth attempt. Despite all the attempts 
made to breach the Sorpe, it remained intact. 

There was more luck at the Eder. All of the 
aircraft had difficulty finding it in thickening 
mists but it was Gibson who finally located it. 
He fired a red flare to alert the other crews of 
its location and it took almost ten approaches 
before the dam was breached. With their job 
done, the Lancasters of 617 headed for home, 
albeit at a heavy cost. Of the 19 aircraft that 
had left Scampton, 11 had made attacks on 
the dams and eight had been shot down. Out 
of the 133 aircrew, 53 had been killed — which 
gave the raid a casualty rate of 40 per cent — 
while a further three had bailed out and been 
captured over enemy territory. 

The resulting flooding from the breached 
dams covered a wide area and severely 
damaged or destroyed factories, power 
stations, roads and bridges. A large number of 
Ruhr towns were temporarily deprived of water 
and the Germans had to send in thousands of 
workers to repair the damage. This included 
over 7,000 workers who were diverted from 
building the Atlantic Wall defences against the 
future Allied invasion of Europe. This diversion 
would later help the Allies on D-Day. As a 
final blow, the raid caused German coal, food 
and ammunition production to fall, just as 
the Germans were about to mount their last 
considerable offensive on the Eastern Front. 


DAMBUSTERS AND BEYOND 


Wing Commander Guy Gibson VC (far left) with fellow 
members of 617 Squadron at RAF Scampton. Operation 
Chastise turned Gibson into a celebrity and the raid gave 
the British a significant morale boos 


| Left, top: Smoke rises from a near miss on the Schildescher 
| Viadukt. It would take four months and multiple raids to 
| finally collapse the target 


| Left, middle: A 617 Lancaster dropping a ‘Grand Slam’ bomb 
| on the Arnsberg viaduct in Germany, 1945. These huge 
bombs were another imaginative creation of Barnes Wallis 


Bee Left, bottom: The Mohne dam after it had been bombed by 
ney FS 617 Squadron. This photograph was discovered in German 








Despite these achievements, it has latterly 
been argued that the raid was not as effective 
as popular history suggests. As well as the 
high casualty rates in 617 Squadron, at least 
1,200 people were killed on the ground, with 
a significant number being forced labourers 
from occupied countries. The Germans also 
recovered reasonably quickly from the attacks 
and the dams were repaired within five months. 
Even Air Marshal Harris concluded that he had, 
“,..seen nothing... to show that the effort was 
worthwhile except as a spectacular operation.” 
If Harris felt that the raid was relatively 
insignificant, then he was a small voice in a sea 
of applause. 

It is arguable that the true consequence 
of the raid was political and psychological. 
Winston Churchill was visiting USA at the time 
and capitalised on its success by referring to 
it in a speech to Congress. There was also 
significant coverage in British and American 
press and the airmen were elevated to hero 
status. 34 of the survivors were decorated 
at Buckingham Palace, with Gibson being 
awarded the Victoria Cross. The British public 
were given a significant morale boost, the 
likes of which had not been felt since the 
victory at El Alamein the previous year. The 
almost swashbuckling tale of British pluck and 
ingenuity in the face of insurmountable odds 
meant that the men of 617 Squadron were 
given a new nickname: The Dambusters. 


D-Day deception 

On its very first mission, 617 had literally 
exploded into legend, a feat not equalled 
before or since by any other fighting squadron. 
Its prominence was now assured and the unit 
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WING COMMANDER LEONARD 
CHESHIRE, PIONEERED A 

NEW LOW-LEVEL MARKING 
TECHNIQUE THAT AIMED 10 
IMPROVE ACCURACY AND 
MINIMISE CIVILIAN CASUALTIES” 


was retained to continue performing highly 
specialised attacks, many of which employed 
huge bombs designed by Barnes Wallis. At first, 
617 attempted to bomb the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal at low level in September 1943 but five 
aircraft were lost and the commanding officer 
who replaced Guy Gibson was killed. Such 
missions were not repeated afterwards and 
617 concentrated on high-altitude precision 
bombing, which was essential for the use of 
Wallis’s six-ton ‘Tallboy’ and ten-ton “Grand 
Slam’ deep-penetration, earthquake bombs. 

In the run-up to D-Day, 617 attacked 
factories, V-weapon sites and communications 
targets in France. The commanding officer, 
Wing Commander Leonard Cheshire, pioneered 
a new low-level marking technique that aimed 
to improve accuracy and minimise civilian 
casualties when attacking targets in occupied 
territory. This was a novel concept but 617 also 
used deception tactics prominently displayed 
on D-Day itself. The Germans were aware 
that a continental invasion was imminent but 





they could not be certain of its location. For 
the Allies, it was impossible to hide the huge 
force prepared for Operation Overlord, but they 
worked hard to keep the Germans guessing 
where the invasion would take place. The Royal 
Navy and RAF carried out various diversions 
that did not involve the landing of troops but 
would be carried out at the same time as the 
actual landings. 

As part of this huge deception, 617 was 
involved in Operation Taxable, an elaborate 
radar countermeasure. 617’s task was to drop 
strips of metal foil Known as ‘chaff’, which 
would interfere with German radar signals. They 
would be dropping chaff and co-operating with 
the Royal Navy to represent an invasion convoy 
approaching Antifer, north of Le Havre. Chaff 
was developed during World War Il, and when 
it was picked up by radar, it either appeared 
as a cluster of primary targets or swamped the 
screen with swarming returns. 617’s role in 
Operation Taxable was one of several similar 
missions carried out by the RAF for D-Day that 
involved both chaff (Operation Glimmer) and 
other deceptions, such as dummy parachute 
drops and motor launches (Operations Titanic 
and Mandrel). The RAF flew meticulous 
missions to deliver a constant stream of chaff, 
simulating a large naval force crossing the 
English Channel. These missions aimed to 
convince the Germans that there were more, 
larger invasions taking place further up the 
French coast, even as the first sightings of the 
Normandy landings were received. 

The planned execution of Taxable was 
meticulous. Bombers would fly a racecourse 
pattern at right angles to the enemy coast, 
beginning at opposite ends and chasing each 
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BARNES WALLIS’S MOST FAMOUS 
INVENTION WAS SCIENTIFICALLY 
INGENIOUS. IT REQUIRED GREAT SKILL AND 
PRECISION FROM RAF PILOTS IN ORDER TO 
SUCCESSFULLY DEPLOY IT 





Apart from the intrepid bravery of the airmen of 
617 Squadron, Operation Chastise is also famous 
for the weapon used to breach the Ruhr dams: 
the bouncing bomb. Code named ‘Upkeep’, the 
explosives were the brainchild of Dr Barnes Wallis 
who worked for the engineering company Vickers 
Armstrong. In 1942, he began working on plans 
for a bomb that could skip across water, initially 
developing ideas by bouncing marbles across a 
water tub in his back garden. Wallis was given 
access to research bodies and carried out large 
scale experiments involving exploding charges 
against model dams and destroying a real 180 
foot high disused dam in Wales. He concluded that 
breaching the dams would not be easy and aimed 
to create a bomb that would explode on contact 
with the dam wall. 
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LIGHTS IN 
THE DARK 


At this low altitude, 


HIGH SPEED + 
LOW ALTITUDE 
= DANGEROUS 


For the Mohne and Eder dams, 
the Lancaster’s approach was 


60 feet above the water, in the 
dark, flying at 220 miles per 
hour. However, the barometric 
altimeters cannot give an 
accurate reading. This is skilled 
but extremely hazardous work 


Lancaster carries two 


“down” to the pilot. 








SPOTLIGHTS 
TOUCH AT 60 ft 
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pilots cannot read their 
instrument panels in case 
they crash. Instead, each 


spotlights that meet on the 
water’s surface at 60 feet. 
The navigator calls “up” or 





Meanwhile, he also had to persuade the 
sceptical authorities of the project’s viability. He 
did not receive official approval until 26 February 
1943. The timing was inconvenient because 
the best time to attack the dams was in spring 
when the reservoirs were full. Now Wallis had to 
design and produce the bombs in a very small 
time frame. He drew the first full-scale drawing of 
an Upkeep bomb on 27 February, only 11 weeks 
before the raid took place. There was also no 
modified aircraft available and so 617’s training 
was largely improvised. 

The bouncing bomb itself was a fusion between 
a depth charge and a mine that weighed 9,250 
pounds. It contained 6,600 pounds of Torpex 
underwater explosive, along with three hydrostatic 
pistols, designed to detonate 30 feet below the 
surface. It measured less than five feet long and 
more than four feet in diameter and was held in 
the bomb bay of modified Lancaster bombers 
between twin-sprung callipers. The bay also 
contained a hydraulic motor that caused the 
bomb to backspin at a rate of 500rpm. This was 
to enable Upkeep to bounce across the water 
and avoid torpedo nets. When the bomb struck 
the dam wall, the backspin would cause it to stay 
in contact with the face of the dam as it sank. 
This would then focus the force of the explosion 
against the dam and would be sufficient enough to 
rupture the huge wall. On the night of 16 May, all 
of this complex science and engineering was still 
theoretical; it would take the skill of 617 Squadron 
to make Operation Chastise successful. 
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Above: An ‘Upkeep’ bouncing bomb attached to the bomb 
bay of Wing Commander Guy Gibson’s Avro Lancaster 
during dropping trials at Manston, Kent in May 1943 





Above and Below: An Avro Lancaster from 617 Squadron 
practices dropping a bouncing bomb at Reculver bombing 
range, Kent in May 1943 










“AFTER ME, 
THEFLOOD’ 
The bomb is fitted with a 
90-second fuse, so that if 
= the hydrostatic mechanism 


Ee SKIMMING 
TOWARDS 
DESTRUCTION 


The backspin of the 
bomb enables it to 
bounce over the torpedo 
nets. When it strikes 
the dam, the backspin 
causes the bomb to 
sink downwards along 
the wall. 


fails, it will still detonate. 
Ideally this should happen 

as the bomb is sinking into 
the reservoir bed next to the 
dam. This should successfully 
breach its concrete walls. 
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other around in a circuit lasting ten minutes, 
while constantly dropping chaff. As well as 
gradually moving the pattern closer to the 
coast, the crews also had to adjust to the 
changing wind direction. This was a very 
challenging task and it had to be painstakingly 
timed. The rectangular circuits were flown at 
180 miles per hour, at 3,000 feet. The flights 
towards France lased two minutes and 30 
seconds while dropping heavy strips of chaff, 
and the ones flying away lasted two minutes 
and ten seconds with lighter chaff drops. The 
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timings were calculated in order to move the 
radar signature across the Channel at the 
prescribed speed of seven knots, and there 
was a light system where the aircrew dispensed 
the chaff every five seconds. 

As an elite bombing unit, 617 was ideally 
placed to carry out Taxable, and eight 
Lancasters were requested for their exacting 
accuracy. Instead of the usual seven crew per 
aircraft, each aircraft had 12-13 men on board, 
including an additional pilot, navigator and extra 
manpower to help with dropping the chaff. At 
midnight on 6 June, the first eight Lancasters 
of 617 left RAF Scampton and flew tracks for 
two hours before being relieved by another eight 
planes. The second wave flew 500 feet above 
the original aircraft on their final circuit and 
had just 90 seconds to switch over. If 
this failed, then the radar picture would 
have faltered and the Germans would 
have known they were being duped. 
Remarkably, 617 successfully carried 

out the mission even though they were 
flying at night with no lights or radio. 

This trickery was assisted by naval 

aids below, with ships and launches 
using electronic jamming and noise 
recordings to simulate large ships. 


Left: A 12,000-pound Tallboy bomb is 
hoisted to be loaded into a 617 Lancaster for 
a raid on a V-weapon site in France, 1944. 
Tallboy bombs also sunk the Tirpitz 


Tirpitz was the pride 
of the German Navy 
during World War II; its 
fearsome reputation 
prompted Winston 
Churchill to dub it as 
‘The Beast’ 


In terms of operational success, the 
deception missions varied. The Germans were 
mostly fooled by Operation Glimmer, which took 
place near the Pas-de-Calais. The German High 
Command issued an alert to expect landings 
near Calais and consequently 617’s work in 
Normandy drew less attention. Nonetheless, 
it can be said that their presence helped in 
the German High Command’s unrelenting 
stubbornness to react to the real invasion. 


Sinking the Tirpitz 
For the rest of the war, 617 conducted bombing 
raids on various targets, including U-boat and 
E-boat pens, bridges, factories, railway tunnels 
and V-weapon sites. A high point of the use of 
‘Tallboy’ was the destruction of Germany’s last 
significant naval threat to the Allies: the Tirpitz. 
Commissioned in 1941, the 42,000-ton 
Tirpitz was the sister battleship to the infamous 
Bismarck, which had sunk HMS Hood. Tirpitz 
carried a main armament of eight 15-inch guns 
and had seen limited action, spending most of 
its career in Norwegian waters, but its location 
meant that it was a constant threat to Allied 
convoys bound for Russia. Consequently, the 
Allies had to maintain a large fleet in northern 
waters, and there had been repeated attempts 
to sink it by the Royal Navy and RAF but 
none had succeeded. By September 1944, 
concerted efforts to sink Tirpitz resumed and 
this time, the RAF called upon 617 Squadron. 
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AS THE RAF’S PRE-EMINENT BOMBING UNIT, 617 HAS ALWAYS BEEN EQUIPPED WITH THE MOST TECHNOLOGICALLY 
ADVANCED BOMBER AIRCRAFT THROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY 





AVRO LANCASTER (1943-46) |! 
Considered to be the best British heavy bomber of World 
War Il, the Lancaster could carry 14,000 pounds of 
conventional drop bombs and the massive 22,000-pound 
‘Grand Slam’ bombs. With a crew of seven, eight Browning 
machine guns for self-defence and four Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines, the Lancaster was a fearsome aircraft. 





AVRO LINCOLN (1946-52) 
The Lincoln was Avro’s post-war answer to 
the Lancaster, and outwardly appeared to 
be an enlarged version of its predecessor, 
with striking similarities including the 
same number of crew, engines and bomb 
Capacity. However, it had a reduced 
number of machine guns and increased 
cy OTe Mesos ey=d Fo 



















ENGLISH ELECTRIC CANBERRA (1952-55) 
The Canberra was 617’s first jet-powered aircraft and was a 
strike-minded medium bomber. Initially designed to replace the 
De Havilland Mosquito, it was a successful aircraft that stocked 
61 RAF squadrons and had impressive specifications. It had a 

top speed of 580 miles per hour, which enabled it to outrun other 
contemporary jets and, with a crew of three, could carry ordnance 
of 8,000 pounds. 


AVRO VULCAN (1958-81) 
The Vulcan was an impressive feat of 1950s engineering. Designed as a high-altitude nuclear bomber, the aircraft 
was an integral part of Britain’s nuclear air arm throughout the Cold War. 617 was equipped with the Vulcan B1 
and then the improved B2, which had a lengthened wing of 111 feet, a top speed of 646 miles per hour and a 
range of 4,598 miles. Its armament included 21,000 pounds of ordnance and one Blue Steel missile. 








PANAVIA TORNADO (1983-2014) ! 
Tornados are a multirole aircraft capable of strike air support, counter-air attack, 
defence suppression, reconnaissance and long-range maritime attacks. 617 flew 
variants of the Tornado from 1983-2014 and often carried nuclear bombs, with Poe ie 

each aircraft capable of carrying two. In 2013, 617’s Tornado GR4s were decorated 16.7m 

in special markings for the 70th anniversary of Operation Chastise. 1,490mph 2 











——— LOCKHEED MARTIN F-35 LIGHTNING II (2018-) 


= In 2018, 617 Squadron will be the first operational RAF unit to receive the highly advanced 
15.7m 


F-35 Lightning II. The F-35 is the world’s most advanced multirole fighter and its advanced 
stealth enables it to penetrate areas without being detected by radar. It can also take on all 

1, 200m ph missions MO te vi Sat See SIV SL combat, air-to- 
ground strikes, electronic attack, intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance. 
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On 15 September, 27 < 
Lancasters of 617 and Nine 
Squadrons flew from a Russian 
airfield to attack Tirpitz, which was 
anchoring in Kaafjord in northern Norway. 
20 of these aircraft were carrying Tallboy 
bombs, and the mountainous terrain enabled 
the RAF to screen their approach from enemy 
radar. Consequently, the Tirpitz 
was caught by surprise. Some of 
the bombers were able to attack 
before its protective smokescreens 
were fully effective. One Tallboy broke 
through Tirpitz’s forecastle and exploded 
in the water alongside — as a result its 
engines were damaged by the shock. All of 
the attacking Lancasters returned safely to 
Russia and the Germans decided that it was 
impractical to make Tirpitz fully seaworthy 
again, so it was moved south to Tromso as a 
floating heavy artillery battery. 

The RAF was unaware of Tirpitz’s diminished 
role and continued to hunt it relentlessly, 
attacking it again on 29 October. 37 
Lancasters flew from Scotland with their mid- 
upper gun turrets removed and extra fuel tanks 
installed. This meant that the Tirpitz could now 
be directly reached from Britain, even though it 
was a 2,250-mile operation. On this particular 
occasion, unexpected cloud cover prevented 
Tirpitz from being directly hit and the Germans 
installed fighters nearby after the attack. 
Nevertheless, the RAF was not to be deterred. 

The final attack on Tirpitz happened on 12 
November 1944. 29 Lancasters of 617 and 
9 Squadrons once again took to the skies 
from Scotland and this time the weather was 
clear. They were led by 617 Wing Commander 
James Tait. The bombers flew at 1,000 feet to 
avoid early detection by enemy radar prior to 
rendezvousing above a lake 100 miles south 
east of Tromso. The squadrons then climbed to 
a bombing height of between 12,000-16,000 
feet before sighting Tirpitz 20 miles away. 

This time the smoke screen was not working 
and even more curiously the recently installed 
fighters did not appear, despite desperate calls 
for air cover. Tirpitz had to make do with its own 
anti-aircraft guns, Supporting fire from shore 
batteries and two flak ships, which began to fire 
when the bombers were 13 miles away. 

The first Tallooys narrowly missed their target 
but they were then followed by three rapid 
direct hits, the first one being delivered by Tait 
himself. A column of smoke and steam rose up 
to 300 feet and within minutes the ship started 
to list. It then suffered a huge explosion as an 
ammunition magazine went up and Tirpitz rolled 
over to port and capsized about ten minutes 
after the first bomb struck. By now, the ship 
had rotated about 125 degrees and only the 
hull was visible from the air. Between 950- 
1,200 crew members were killed during the 
sinking and there were only approximately 200 
survivors. By contrast, none of the attacking 
aircraft were significantly damaged and all but 
one returned safely, with one aircraft landing in 
neutral Sweden. 

The RAF had just carried out one of the 
most successful precision bombing attacks of 
World War II, with 617 at the forefront of the 
operation. Winston Churchill had dubbed the 
Tirpitz ‘The Beast’ for its persistent resistance 
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These Vulcan 
bombers have anti- 
flash white colouring, 
designed to reflect 
thermal radiation 
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VULCAN B1 AND B2 BOMBERS AND 
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Avro Vulcan B2s of = 

617 Squadron at 

RAF Cottesmore in —_ 
1975. Vulcans were 
Britain’s primary 
nuclear air deterrent 
for over 20 years 
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to being sunk, but 

now that it had been 
destroyed there was 
great relief across the 
country. The secretary 
of state for air, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, paid 
a visit to the squadrons 
the day after the attack 
and congratulated them 
on sinking, “...one of 
the toughest ships in the world.” Nazi Germany 
had lost its last influential battleship, marking 
the end of the naval war in northern waters. It 
would also be the last high-profile raid of World 
War Il for 617, but the squadron would continue 
to be at the forefront of RAF operations in the 
post-war period. 


The Cold War and beyond 

Following the end of World War Il, 617’s 
legendary Lancaster bombers were replaced 
by Avro Lincolns and then English Electric 
Canberras. On 15 December 1955, the 
squadron was disbanded but reformed shortly 
after on 1 May 1958 as part of Bomber 
Command’s V-bomber force, which maintained 
Britain’s strategic nuclear deterrent. 617 was 
equipped with the technically advanced Avro 
Vulcan B1 and B2 bombers and its assigned 
role was high-level strategic bombing with a 
varied armament of nuclear weapons. 

Vulcan B2s (the squadron’s key aircraft 
between 1961-81) could carry two nuclear 
weapons, but the delivery of free-fall bombs 
into the increasingly deadly defences of the 
USSR became a dangerous proposition. 
Consequently, 617’s Vulcans were provided 
with Blue Steel missiles that could be fired 
up to 100 miles away from the target. Upon 
launching, the missile rocket engines would 
fire, boosting it to high altitudes and allowing 
the Vulcan crew to turn for home, leaving Blue 
Steel to fly on towards the target independently. 
Blue Steel remained the primary British nuclear 
deterrent until the introduction of the naval 
Polaris missiles. Vulcans were also equipped 
with WE177B nuclear free fall weapons. These 
had a yield of 400 kilotons, weighed 950 
pounds and were 133 inches in length. It was 
the longest serving British nuclear weapon, with 
a service lasting 32 years, but thankfully 617 
never had to deploy Blue Steel or the WE1/77B 
in anger. 

617 was again disbanded on 31 December 
1981 but reformed in January 1983 equipped 
with Panavia Tornados, which the squadron 


Two Tornado GR4s of 617 
Squadron pull away from a 
KC-135 Stratotanker after 
refuelling in 2006 
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Left: The Operation Telic Campaign Medal 
for service in Iraq. 617 Squadron earned this 
medal for attacking Saddam Hussein's high 
command centres 


Right: A Tornado GR4 from 617 Squadron, 
fitted with Storm Shadow cruise missiles 
directly under the fuselage in 2004. The 
squadron used this weapon a year previously 
during the invasion of Iraq 


would fly updated variants of until 2014. It 
was in Tornado GR4s that 617 once again flew 
into pioneering combat as part of the invasion 
of Iraq. On 21 March 2003, 60 years to the 
day since 617 Squadron was formed, the RAF 
deployed a new weapon in a combat scenario 
for the first time during Operation Telic: the 
Storm Shadow Missile. 

Storm Shadow is a European, air-launched 
cruise missile equipped with a powerful, 
British-developed conventional warhead. It 
was designed to attack important targets and 
infrastructure such as buried or protected 
command centres. Mission and target data 
is loaded into the weapon’s main computer 
before the aircraft leaves on its mission. After 
being released up to 75 miles from a target, 
the weapon's wings deploy and the missile 
navigates its way to the target at low level using 
terrain profile matching and an integrated GPS 
system. In 2003, each missile cost £750,000, 
and it was rushed into service so it could be 
ready for the invasion. Its deployment was so 
secret that it was moved around at nighttime. 
Tornado GR4s were ideal ground attack aircraft 
and 61/7 Squadron was chosen to carry out ‘a 
historic mission’. 

The squadron was based at Ali Al Salem in 
northern Kuwait and was ordered to use Storm 
Shadow to penetrate the heavily reinforced 
bases of Saddam Hussein’s high command. 
Like the Dambusters before them, 617 would 
be using a new sophisticated bomb for the 
first time. The RAF detachment commander, 
Group Captain Simon Dobb, felt uneasy: “It was 
untried in an operational environment, and was 
a hearts-in-mouth operation for us because 
we had never flown with the real thing and had 
no idea how well it would work.” The Tornados 
took off with a full payload of Storm Shadows 
at the beginning of the aerial bombardment of 
Baghdad. Soon after crossing the Iraqi border, 
an aircraft flown by Squadron Leader ‘Nobby’ 
Knowles and Flight Lieutenant Andy Turk was 
locked on to by a surface-to-air missile and 
had to ditch its fuel tanks. Dobb recalled: “We 
were flying to targets north of Baghdad. Storm 
Shadows are heavy at 1,350 kilograms each 


“TT WAS IN TORNADO GR4S THAT 617 ONCE AGAIN FLEW INTO 
PIONEERING COMBAT AS PART OF THE INVASION OF IRAQ” 








and we used more fuel. Nobby and Andy were 
fuel critical so we let them in first to fire their 
missiles and return home. Then, as we entered 
our attack run, we too came under missile 
attack. We were targeted by what | think was an 
Iraqi SA2 missile.” Knowles and Turk had to take 
evasive action before continuing their mission. 
Dobb said of the mission: “We were operating 

in a high-threat environment. Looking back | 

can say | was nervous, and | was excited, not 

in a joyful sense, but because | knew we were 
making history.” 

Early assessments of the attack suggested 
that the Storm Shadow missiles had hit their 
intended targets with pinpoint accuracy. 60 
years to the day that Wing Commander Guy 
Gibson had flown over Germany’s dams with 
his ‘bouncing bombs’, 617 Squadron had once 
again proven its reputation. 

Although 617 Squadron disbanded in 2014, 
it is currently in the process of being reformed. 
Equipped with the latest F-35 Lightning 
multirole stealth fighter, the squadron will 
once again take to the skies in January 2018 
to continue its work as one of the most elite 
squadrons in the Royal Air Force. 
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ONE OF THE LAST SURVIVING BRITISH 617 SQUADRON PILOTS FROM WWII DESCRIBES HIS EXPERIENCES 
ATTACKING THE TIRPITZ, ENCOUNTERING GERMAN FIGHTER PLANES AND BOMBING HITLER’S ALPINE RETREAT 


Born in 1920, Goodman joined the RAF in 1940 and joined 617 in 1944 
as a pilot with the rank of flight lieutenant. He took part in 30 operations 
with the squadron, attacking everything from U-boat and E-boat pens to 
viaducts, railway bridges, dams, battleships and even Hitler’s infamous 
‘Eagle’s Nest’. He left the RAF in 1964 as a squadron leader. Now in his 
mid-90s, he recalls his extraordinary flying experiences. 


WHAT WAS YOUR ROLE IN ATTACKS ON THE TIRPITZIN 
OCTOBER 1944? 


It was rather small, from about 20,000 feet. As far as the pilot was 
concerned, the bomb aimer dictated your course. Once we had started 
the run in, he controlled you as he was focused on the target. He 
adjusted my course from his bombsight so that we could try to keep one 
or two degrees of the direction he wanted. 

My raid was the second attempt to sink the Tirpitz and it was rather 
cloudy. We had a great deal of trouble spotting the ship, big though it 
was. It was not only cloudy but the Germans put up a smoke screen. My 
bomb aimer finally saw it but the trip itself was called off. Although he 
dropped the bomb, | don’t think it had much effect. We didn’t encounter 
any fighters but we later learned that they had watched us going over the 
airfield, but they decided that we were transport or cargo planes from the 
Luftwaffe carrying supplies, so they didn’t bother. 


ON I2 JANUARY 1945, YOU WERE ATTACKED BY GERMAN 
FIGHTER PLANES WHILE DROPPING TALLBOY BOMBS ON 
SUBMARINE PENS AT BERGEN. WHAT ARE YOUR MEMORIES 
OF THAT EXPERIENCE? 


We did come under fire sometimes and some trips, like Bergen, were 
bad. It was a daylight raid and we were after the ports there. We had a 
fighter escort but they went down to deal with the heavy flak. As they did, 
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Below: An aerial photograph taken during 617 operations 
over Bergen harbour, Norway, circa 1940 


Below: The Me262, nicknamed the Schwalbe or Swallow, 
was the world’s first jet fighter 


a mixed squadron of Focke-Wulf 190s and Me109s came up and played 
a little bit of havoc with us. Several of the squadron were shot down or 
damaged but we did bomb. When you’re in the moment, quite a lot of 
things go through your mind. The main thing is, particularly as the pilot of 
the aircraft, you must keep cool and make sure everybody else does too, 
but | never encountered any panic among the crew ever. Discipline was 
maintained because you were trained for that. We were pretty lucky. 


HOW DID IT FEEL TO BE FOLLOWED BY A ME262 FIGHTER? 


When we bombed Hamburg on a daylight raid, about 10-20 minutes after 
we left the target we saw a Me262, which was the latest jet fighter. I’d 
never seen one before and | think very few of us had. | must say it was 
more than a surprise to have my flight engineer nudge me in the ribs and 
nod his head towards the starboard side. | didn’t look the first time as | 
thought he was indicating the fuel gauges. He did it again more vigorously 
so | looked up and was amazed to see the latest German jet on our 
starboard wing. 

That didn’t please me to say the least and several things went through 
my mind such as “What do | do?” We had an evasion tactic called the ‘Five 
Group Corkscrew’ but this aircraft was sitting by us and I’m sure his ability 
to corkscrew in the air as a fighter would have been far more than flying 
a bomber, so | dismissed that immediately. We had no mid-upper turret; 
he could see that, so he knew he wasn’t going to be fired on. He just sat 
there for what felt like hours, but the flight engineer later told me it was just 
under a minute. There was no comradeship in the air, we didn’t salute each 
other or wave. He was staring at us and we back at him, | was wondering 
what the hell to do of course. Fortunately, | don’t know whether he ran 
out of ammunition or not but he had been firing at another aircraft of our 
squadron and hadn’t hit that either. He was either a new pilot or new to the 
jet, but as far as we were concerned, it was a lucky escape. 


WHAT WAS YOUR ROLE IN THE ATTACK ON HITLER'S 
Ue Paar eee a pl pe ye 


We had no idea it was going to be the last operation of the war but | know 
that we certainly destroyed the SS barracks at Berchtesgaden. We were the 
first of eight aircraft to bomb, so anything could have happened behind us, 
but | don’t think Berchtesgaden itself was damaged. Certainly the barracks 
were Shattered as far as we could see. There was quite a lot of destruction, 
| don’t quite know who hit it but | would never claim any individual success, 
we always did it as a squadron. It didn’t feel symbolic at the time but we 
realised what it meant to Hitler and the German people having it bombed. 


Below: Aerial photo taken during the raid on Hitler’s 
chalet complex and the SS guard barracks near 
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WAR IN FOCUS 








Taken: 4 May 1968 


A member of the US Army 47th Infantry, 9th 
Infantry Division, walks casually past a burning 
Viet Cong operations base. Over his shoulder 
is slung an M67 recoilless rifle — an anti-tank 

weapon that was frequently called upon 
to attack fortified positions and 
even enemy troops during the 
Vietnam War. 
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In 1951, a brigade of United Nations 
soldiers fought a desperate battle agains 
overwhelming odds that ultimately hélped - 
secure the freedom of South Kore ios mong 
them was Lance Bombardier Tommy Clough 
atte a 
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tis April 1951, and a British 
artilleryman sits on a hill, patiently 
waiting for battle to begin. His officer 
hands him a pair of binoculars, points 
to a spot on a map and says, “Look 
over there.” The soldier peers through the 
lenses and spots a small gap between two 
hills. He can’t believe what he is seeing — 
thousands of soldiers, like a mass of ants, 
advancing across the landscape. Seeing his 
subordinate gasp, the officer asks, “What do 
you see?” 
“| don’t really know what I’m looking at.” 
“That’s the enemy.” 
The soldier in question was Lance- 
_ Bombardier Tommy Clough, and in 1951 he 
_ was only 19-years old but was already an 
experienced regular soldier in the British 
Army. What he had seen was a huge Chinese 
army raining down on his outnumbered 
position. The following clash would be 
become known as the Battle of Imjin River, 
a brutal fight that would help to determine 
the course of one of the most wrongfully 
forgotten conflicts in modern history: the 
Korean War (1950-53). 


Preventing world war 
The Korean War was the occasion when 

the Cold War went ‘hot’. In the aftermath 
! of WWII, the USA and Soviet Union were 
former allies but they deeply mistrusted 
each other, particularly with the advent of 
nuclear weapons. Consequently, they looked 


a to globally control ‘spheres of influence’ with 


one of the unstable areas being Korea. This 
was partitioned along the 38th Parallel into 
the communist North Korea and the US- 
backed South Korea. War broke out when 
North Korea invaded the south in June 1950, 
which then prompted the newly formed United 
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Nations to support the South Koreans. A UN 
force was sent to the peninsula and although 
88 per cent of it consisted of American 
troops, there were soldiers from all over the 
world, including Britain, the Commonwealth 
and European countries. As US President 
Harry Truman explained: “In the simplest 
terms, what we are doing in Korea is this: we 
are trying to prevent a third world war.” 

The war dramatically seesawed. Initially the 
North Koreans captured the South Korean 
Capital of Seoul and almost forced the UN 
out. In September 1950, 
the South Koreans 
and the UN were 
reinforced and 
in the following 
offensive they 
crossed the 
38th Parallel, 
captured 
Pyongyang and 
reached the 
Chinese border. 

This rapid 
advance caused 
the communist 
Chinese to side 
with the North 
Koreans and they 
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Right: Tommy Clough, 
pictured here in his 30s, 
was involved in army 
recruitment after 

the war 





GREAT BATTLES 


attacked in great strength. The UN was thrown 
back during a freezing winter and the Chinese 
captured Seoul. The UN again reorganised and 
recaptured the capital in March 1951, which 
had by this time been ruined by four conquests 
in one year. The UN then dug in near the 38th 
Parallel and aimed to create buffer zone north 
of the capital and in April the Chinese launched 
a spring offensive with the intention of finally 
retaking Seoul. 


Distant, but brutal 


For young soldiers like Tommy Clough, Korea 
was a baptism of fire. Born in 1931 Clough had 
joined the British Army aged 14 and trained 

as a gunner in the Royal Artillery. However, his 
extreme youth was irrelevant for military life: “As 
soon as you put on a uniform you were regarded 
aS aman and certainly not as a boy soldier,” 

he recalls. Clough was promoted to lance- 
bombardier before a distant conflict took over his 
life: “Il had visions of a bright future and suddenly 
the war started in Korea. We didn’t take much 
notice as it was thousands of miles away. | 
looked at my mates and said, ‘Where the hell is 
Korea?’ We didn’t even know where it was on a 
map.” When Clough embarked on a troopship 
from Southampton he thought he wouldn't be 
gone long: “We were full of it, going to war and 
being the heroes, but we’d heard rumours that 
the war would be over before we got there, but of 
course that didn’t happen. I’d never been further 
than Southport before! It was a great adventure 
and we were in a happy mood.” 


British soldiers, who 
would go on to fight 
at Imjin River, embark 
for Korea, 1950 


After a six-week journey the mood changed 
before he disembarked in November 1950: 
“There was a strange smell coming off the 
shore and we asked the crew what it was. 
They said, ‘That’s Korea.’ In those days they 
used human excreta for manure, which they 
spread on the paddies so it was a smell we 
had to get used to.” Despite being welcomed 
by the Koreans on the dockside Clough 
soon discovered that Korea did not meet 
expectations: “When you think of the Far East 
you think of tropics but Korea is very cold and 
we had no winter kit at all.” 

Conditions were so cold that the antifreeze 
in the British army vehicles froze but Clough 
was most appalled by the condition of the 
Koreans themselves on his way north to 
the 38th Parallel: “What was so pitiful was 
all the refugees. It was really awful to see 
because they’d been initially shoved down by 
the invasion of the North and then when we 
pushed back they drifted about not knowing 
what the outcome was going to be. There were 
atrocities committed by Koreans on both sides. 
The country was desolate. | saw terrible sights 
during that time and even the old sweats who 
had been through Europe or been prisoners of 
the Japanese thought conditions in Korea were 
worse than they’d seen anywhere else.” 

The Chinese entry into the war was almost 
dismissed: “We’d heard rumours that the 
Chinese were going to be coming in but they 
were just rumours. We didn’t exactly laugh them 
off but nobody seemed to take them seriously. 
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But then it started when the Americans 
captured some strange-looking troops who 
weren’t North Korean and then we knew.” 


The ‘Glosters’ 

Throughout his Korean service, Clough was 

in the UN 29th Infantry Brigade as part of 
170th Independent Mortar Battery, which was 
armed with 4.2 mortars, the smallest guns in 
the Royal Artillery. The battery was split into 
three ‘troops’ of 30-32 men, and each was 
assigned to support an infantry battalion. 
29th Brigade comprised of four battalions 
including the first battalions of the Royal 
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Ulster Rifles, Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, 
the Gloucestershire Regiment and a Belgian 
battalion. Clough’s mortar troop was assigned 
to the Gloucestershire Regiment, which was 
better known as the ‘Glosters’ and although 

he was an artilleryman Clough’s troop was an 
integral part of the battalion: “| was attached to 
the Glosters the entire time. Mainly, wherever 
the Glosters went, we went. You became part 
of them really.” 

Clough was also proud to be part of a UN 
force: “It was the first time the United Nations 
had fought together. It was good for us because 
we had the backing of the world, if you like. We 
were sometimes called upon to support the 
Belgians so we all backed each other up.” 29th 
Brigade arrived at the front in early December 
1950, and took part in the UN withdrawal 
as the Chinese crossed the Imjin River but a 
counteroffensive was launched in February 
1951 and the Glosters led a successful assault 
against Hill 327 (landscape features were 
numbered by their height in metres). 

Clough was in the thick of the fighting and 
was caught up in an incident of friendly fire 
when a UN shell accidentally landed on the 
Glosters: “Suddenly somebody shouted, 
‘Incoming!’ and normally everybody throws 
themselves on the ground but | was loaded with 
two big batteries on my back. If | had dived on 
the ground | would have broken my neck so | 
just lowered myself. The shell landed right in 
the middle of a 45th Field Artillery observation 
post. Il’d never seen this before or since, it 


looked like a war film. There was a massive 
explosion and bodies rose up in the air in slow 
motion and then back on the ground before 
everything fell quiet. There were bits and pieces 
everywhere.” The explosion killed a British 
soldier and Clough still honours his memory: 
“These things happened all the time. Every time 
| go back to Korea | go to that man’s grave.” 


“Just another river” 

By April, 29th Brigade was back on the Imjin 
and the battalions were positioned on hilltops 
south of the river. The front was more suited 
for a division than a brigade but the positions 
were meant to be temporary and no wires or 
mines were laid. Behind the infantry were the 
tanks of the 8th Hussars and 25-pounder guns 
belonging to 45th Field Regiment. There was 
no medium or heavy artillery support and the 
battalions were too widely dispersed to help 
each other. Clough and his comrades didn’t feel 
that they were anywhere special: “At the time 

it was just another river to us but it formed a 
kind of barrier. There were big gaps between 
companies and battalions. To say we were 
overstretched was an understatement.” 

Clough had also been disconcerted by the 
quietness on the approach to the river: “We’d 
been out of touch with the Chinese. Patrols had 
been sent over two to three miles and we were 
trying to see where the Chinese were and what 
their strength was. We didn’t see a soul but 
it turned out that they had been watching us. 
Then, on 22 April, the brown stuff hit the fan!” 
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Born in 1931 Tommy Clough joined the 
British Army aged 14 at the end of WWII and 
trained in the Royal Artillery. He was posted 
to Korea in 1950 and was attached to the 
Gloucestershire (Glosters) Regiment as part 
of 170" Independent Mortar Battery. Clough 
fought to take Hill 327 north of Seoul and then 
took part in the Battle of Imjin River, where 
he fought with the Glosters on Hill 235 (now 
known as Gloster Hill). He was captured and 
remained a prisoner of war until September 
1953 when he was released. Along with 

the Glosters, Clough was awarded the US 
Presidential Unit Citation for 

his actions at Imjin River 

and was discharged 

in 1977. Clough did 

not retire until he was 

74 years old and now 

lives in Gloucester. He 

returned to South Korea 

in April 2016 for the 

65th anniversary 

commemorations 

of the battle. 


Tommy Clough 
in South Korea, 
April 2016 


“THERE WAS A MASSIVE EXPLOSION AND BODIES ROSE UP IN THE 
AIR IN SLOW MOTION AND THEN BACK ON THE GROUND BEFORE 
EVERYTHING FELL QUIET. THERE WERE BITS AND PIECES EVERYWHERE” 
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The Chinese had indeed been conducting 
diligent reconnaissance and knew the positions 
of 29th Brigade and the gaps between its 
units. At its maximum the brigade numbered 
4,000 men, but the large gaps meant that each 
battalion would have to fight individual battles. 
This included less than 700 Glosters but the 
Chinese offensive involved 300,000 troops 
across a 64-kilometre front and, in the sector 
where 29th Brigade were positioned, around 
27,000 men were about to rain down upon them. 

The battle began on the night of 22 April 
when the Chinese 63rd Corps began to wade 
across the river. Clough was positioned on a 
feature called ‘Castle Hill’ and knew the enemy 
were coming: “The Chinese were not very good 
at night discipline and [the other battalions] 
could hear them chattering away. They sent a 
flare up and caught the Chinese red-handed 
in the middle of the river and opened up.” 
Clough was kept busy firing his mortar on night- 
time positions: “During the night we fired on 
‘defensive targets’ where we fired on targets 
that the enemy were most likely to be during 
the day. If you thought they were there you’d 
send a flare up and bring fire down on them. 

It was weird at first because when they tried 
to break through over the river it was fairly 
sporadic and then of course they came over in 
very large numbers.” 

During the first day, Clough first saw the 
mass of Chinese soldiers through his officer’s 
binoculars and then returned to his mortar 
position: “One of the gunners, who hadn't 
been able to see them said, ‘Are there many of 
them?’ and | didn’t know what the hell to say 
because | didn’t want to scare him. All | said 
was, ‘Quite a few.’ Understatements were the 
rule of the day! | was shit-scared, I’d never seen 
anything like it. | thought, ‘God we really are in 
it’, especially as | knew the gaps in our position. 
| remember thinking, “We’re never going to be 
able to stop them.’ | didn’t betray my fear back 
at the mortars, | just got on with it because 
there was nothing | could do.” 

The mortars were kept busy: “We were doing 
our best and we kept firing and firing until the 
barrels were glowing red-hot, which was very 
dangerous. The mortar crews held competitions 
with each other to see how many they could get 
in the air before the first one exploded. There 
was no shortage of casualties on the Chinese 
side, we killed hundreds of them and still they 
kept coming.” 

Clough and the Glosters were heavily 
engaged on the left flank of the UN line, as 
were the Northumberland Fusiliers to the 
east. A mountain called Kamak-san, which 
the British had not occupied and would soon 
be controlled by the Chinese, separated 
the battalions. Although accounts of the 
battle usually concentrate on the role of the 
Glosters, Clough is keen to emphasise that 
other battalions suffered and fought bravely: 
“The Northumberlands, Ulsters and Belgians 
managed to back out of the battle but they lost 
an enormous amount of men, there was one 
hell of a battle going on. To our left we had a 
South Korean battalion who held on as long as 
they could before they were pushed back. To 
our right was the rest of the brigade and they 
were fighting just as hard as we were.” 
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@RB CROSSING THE RIVER 


F SIE On the night of 22-23 April the Chinese begin 


to wade across the Imjin River and heavily engage 
battalions of the UN 29th Infantry Brigade. They 
encounter the battalions of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment (‘Glosters’) on the left flank and the Royal 
Northumberland Fusiliers to the east. The unoccupied 
mountain of Kamak-san separates the battalions. 





037 29TH BRIGADE REDEPLOYS 
The Chinese go to ground to 

avoid UN airstrikes, which allows the 

Royal Ulster Rifles to occupy a hill east of 
the Fusiliers. This guards Route 11, the 
only escape route. Elsewhere the Belgian 
Battalion fights its way across the river and 
redeploys in the south. 
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into a decreasing perimeter on Hill235.X Company [ GiRee™ _ 
of the Northumberland Fusiliers are overrun ontheir = = =~ 
hilltop. The Chinese occupy Kamak-san and force the 

45th Field Artillery southwards. Centurion tanks of 

the 8th Hussars move up to evacuate the wounded. 








02 THE GLOSTERS OCCUPY HILL 235 i » ml 
At dawn on 23 April, the Glosters are forced ae PP ne i 





Hl THE BATTALIONS 
HOLD OUT 

During the night of 23-24 
April, Chinese reinforcements 
cross the river and attempt to 
eliminate the Glosters who are 
surrounded and subjected to 
repeat assaults and artillery 
fire but keep fighting during 
the day. The Northumberland 
Fusiliers and the Ulster Rifles 


also throw off repeated attacks. 


07 A SLOW ESCAPE | Os THE GLOSTERS’ LAST STAND 
The brigade withdrawal goes slowly and The Glosters are the last to withdrawal 
many of the wounded are loaded onto the back 
of tanks. The Chinese sweep down along the 
west of the valley to intercept the UN but are 


unable to prevent them escaping. The armoured 
rearguard covers the retreat firing into the 





approaching Chinese. 











05° MIST AND 
TANK ATTACKS 
At dawn on 25 April, a 
valley mist allows the 
Chinese to infiltrate 
between the UN positions 
undetected. The 8th 
Hussars tanks advance up 
to the head of the valley 
but become bogged down 
and attacked by Chinese 
sticky bombs. 
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* 0g= BEGINNING OF 
THE END 

At mid-morning the order 

is given for 29th Brigade to 
withdraw. The exhausted 
soldiers are forced to 
march along Route 11 to 
safety. The Northumberland 
Fusiliers withdraw under the 
covering fire of tanks while 
the Ulster Rifles march 
southeast over hills. 






from the battle. On the night of 24-25 April 
they receive permission to withdraw but they 
are completely surrounded. After trying to 
escape down the south slope of Hill 235 they 
are mostly captured by the Chinese. Only 40 


Glosters reach safety. 
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Hill 235 
By first light on 23 April, the Glosters were 


being forced into an ever-diminishing perimeter 
on Hill 235 in the centre of the battle while a 
company of Fusiliers was overrun on its hilltop. 
Hill 235 became the location for the Glosters’ 
fierce fight against over 10,000 Chinese troops. 
The hill itself was a forbidding place as it was 
almost perpendicular on three sides with only 
the south side having a climbable slope: “We 
had to carry as much ammunition and water 
as we could. That hill, 235, still gives me the 
creeps. However we had to get up and take 
our mortar barrels with us. These barrels were 
bloody heavy and they were four foot long 
and usually drawn on wheels.” Despite being 
cumbersome, Clough wouldn’t leave them 
behind: “The reason we took them was twofold. 
One was that the Chinese couldn’t use them 
but also in the Royal Artillery our guns are our 
colours. We don’t carry flags, we carry guns. It 
was a point of honour to take our guns with us.’ 
Elsewhere the Chinese occupied Kamak-san, 
which forced the supporting guns of the 45th 
Field Artillery to withdraw south. Centurion 
tanks of the 8th Hussars then moved up to 
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support the infantry and evacuate the wounded. 


To avoid UN airstrikes, the Chinese briefly went 
to ground, which enabled the Ulsters to occupy 
Hill 398 and Route 11, the only escape road 
for the brigade. The Belgian battalion, fought 
its way from the north side of the river and 
redeployed in the south. 

During the night of 23-24 April, the Chinese 
continued to cross the Imjin and aimed to 
eliminate the Glosters: “We were now stuck on 
Hill 235 but we weren't there for long because 
the Chinese obviously wanted to dislodge us. 
We were a thorn in their side. We had control 
of the main supply route, which was a road 
leading south. We didn’t know it at the time but 
where we were was a traditional invasion route 


"ALTHOUGH IT WAS BRILLIANT WARFARE, 
IT WAS HORRENDOUS 10 SMELL THE 
NAPALM AND FLESH BURNING AND 10 
HEAR THE SCREAMS. | FELT AWFULLY 


SORRY FOR THE CHINESE” 


from ancient times. The Chinese were using it 
as the least hilly path to get to Seoul.” 

Consequently, the Glosters were increasingly 
isolated: “Things were going badly. We were 
being hard pressed on all four sides. We knew 
the Chinese were getting behind us and that the 
Americans couldn't get through to us. The lead 
Centurion tank sent to help us got knocked out 
and it blocked the other tanks. We were ordered 
to hang on for as long we could, which we did. 
The Glosters fought like trapped tigers for three 
long days and nights.” The battle was turning 
nightmarish and the situation led to an infamous 
exchange of allied miscommunication. At brigade 
headquarters the British Brigadier Thomas 
Brodie was radioed by his American superiors 
about the battle’s progress. He replied, “It’s a 
bit sticky.” The Americans, who misinterpreted 
British understatement, failed to understand the 
message as desperate and consequently did not 
send the appropriate help for 29th Brigade. 

Looking back, Clough is more direct but 
magnanimous: “If had been me I'd have said, 
‘We're right in the shit!’ None of us blamed 
[Brodie] afterwards, it was just our way of 
doing things. He obviously hadn’t had much 
experience of Americans because they took it 
literally. Being, ‘a bit sticky’ didn’t sound too 
bad.” Despite the Americans misjudgment, 
Clough has fond memories of them: “Typically 
of the Brits, we scrounged off the Americans 
who were very generous. If they’d got something 
they’d give it to you. At the time in Korea, if you 
had a couple of bottles of whisky you could get 
a Jeep, no questions asked.” 

Back on Hill 235, resources were minimal: 
“Conditions were pretty grim because we 
had no food but we weren't interested in 
that. We were mostly interested in water and 
ammunition. Water is essential and it was 
running low. The Glosters and us sent a party 
down to our vehicles, which were parked below. 
We ransacked them, got what we could and ran 


back up the hill. We managed to get enough 
ammunition, which would last about a day. We 
had a lot of wounded, some of them critical and 
a lot of dying men.” 

At this point in the battle Captain Anthony 
Farrar-Hockley called in a UN airstrike against 
an opposing hill that was occupied by the 
Chinese. What Clough witnessed next was 
an early example of a napalm attack: “I can 
remember it to this very day and can see it 
almost. | heard these F-80O jets come in line 
behind me and before they got to us they 
dropped their napalm. | thought, “Oh no, not 
again,’ thinking it was another blue-on-blue 
situation, but the momentum of the jets carried 
the bombs over our heads and smack onto the 
hill where the Chinese were. Although it was 
brilliant warfare, it was horrendous to smell 
the napalm and flesh burning and to hear the 
screams. | felt awfully sorry for the Chinese 
because it was a terrible weapon.” 


“Down to the last round” 
The airstrike gave the Glosters a few more 
hours to fight but the end was approaching. 
Attempts to reinforce them on 24 April failed 
but the Glosters, Fusiliers and Ulsters fought on 
and even directed their artillery fire on their own 
positions. By mid-morning on 25 April the order 
was given to withdraw. The Fusiliers, Ulsters 
and Belgians retreated with difficulty, often with 
the wounded loaded onto the backs of tanks. 
Nevertheless, they managed to escape, unlike 
the Glosters who were completely encircled on 
the battlefield. 

Clough recalled the moment of attempted 
departure: “The word got around that we 
were leaving. | remember saying to my mate, 
‘This’ll be something to talk about in the pub!’ 
Although we were surrounded and fighting for 
our lives we never gave up. | gave a grenade to 
every sergeant in front of a gun and told them 
to put them down the barrel in order to scupper 








“ rn After fighting their way out PD the 

encirclement, the Glosters take up 

a new defensive position Below: 

Members of the Middlesex ‘Die-hards’ 
return home.via SGuthampton, 19! 
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the chances of the Chinese using them. As one 
of our sergeants did it his head exploded, he 
was hit by a sniper.” 

After this grim incident the Glosters were 
forced to leave their wounded behind and ran 
down the hill: “The Chinese were picking us 
off as we went. We carried on down this valley 
and the troop commander said, ‘Spread out!’ 
because if you’re grouped together you’re a 
bigger target. | looked up a slope and there 
were two machine-gunners, with one standing 
and pointing down at us. I’m not an infantryman 
but by pure instinct | brought my rifle up, fired 
one shot and this chap who was pointing at us 
went down.” 

The end was near: “| heard a shout from my 
left, ‘Don’t shoot!’ At this point | realised we 
weren't fighting our way out. We were almost 
out of ammunition; most of the infantrymen 
were literally down to the last round. In the end, 
we were throwing rocks at them. The Chinese 
only put up with that because they thought they 
were grenades but they soon realised the rocks 
weren't exploding! At that point | stripped my 
rifle, took the bolt out, tried to smash it against 
a rock and threw it away. About ten minutes later 
the Chinese came down and we were prisoners. 
The first thing they did was strip us of anything 
they could lay their hands on. | managed to hide 
my watch, but | won’t tell you where!” 


“Fighting for freedom” 

Clough would spend the next two years in 
appalling conditions as a POW before being 
released as part of the armistice that ended 
the conflict in 1953. Imjin River had been a 
hugely costly for all concerned. 29th Brigade 
lost a quarter of its strength, suffering 1,091 
casualties, including 622 of the Glosters, most 
of whom were captured but 59 were killed. Only 
AO Glosters escaped the carnage. As part of 
the wider battle along the front the Americans 
lost 1,500 and the South Koreans 8,000 but by 


far the highest casualties incurred were on the 
Chinese side. 

Estimates vary but it’s reckoned that Chinese 
casualties possibly numbered 70,000, with 
63rd Corps losing 40 per cent of it men against 
29th Brigade. Clough says of the Chinese: 
“They were a very dangerous foe. They were 
almost fanatical as if they didn’t care whether 
they were killed or not. We did well to stop them 
really but we were also convinced that most of 
the enemy were literally cannon fodder and they 
just threw them in.” 

Although it was not immediately obvious, 
the resistance of 29th Brigade allowed the 
UN to regroup and block the Chinese advance 
on Seoul and the offensive turned into a 
stalemate. The Chinese and North Koreans 
never retook Seoul and this highlighted the 
fact that they could no longer defeat the UN in 
battle. Peace negotiations began on 10 July 
1951 but an armistice was not agreed until 27 
July 1953. 

In the long run Imjin River helped to save 
South Korea from communist dictatorship as 
Clough explains: “At the time you’re in a battle 
and all you see is what’s in front of you. Until 
we came back in 1953, we weren’t aware how 
crucial that battle was. We knew that Seoul was 
30 miles behind us and had the Chinese got 
past us it was fairly open ground. I’m not saying 
the Chinese couldn’t have succeeded but they 
didn’t. They never launched an attack on the 
same scale for the rest of the war. They lost so 
many at Imjin, we had slaughtered them.” 

Today, Clough is part of a dwindling band 
of British survivors but is proud of what 29th 
Brigade achieved: “We did our best, that was 
good to know. That’s why the Koreans are so 
grateful to see us when we come back, kids 
come up and give us high-fives!” 

However the war is sadly largely forgotten 
in the West, which Clough believes should be 
redressed: “WWII was exactly what it said, 


Enthusiastic British 
reinforcements head for 
Korea to bring depleted 
units back up to strength 


a ‘world war’. Korea was a glitch and many 
thousands of miles away but there were more 
killed in three years fighting than ten years in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. That’s why I’m willing to 
talk to anybody because there are only a handful 
of us left. You will find most of us veterans will 
open up because we want people to remember 
it. | know it sounds like an old cliché but we were 
defending freedom and that’s what we were 
fighting for.” 


Unveiled in London in 2014, 
the Korean War memorial 
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Great Battles 


QOSE GREEN 


Outnumbered British paratroopers face off against entrenched 
Argentinian machine guns, in the first land palit of the Falklands War 


Geo 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, 28 MAY 1982 


eep in the South Atlantic lies a 
cluster of sparsely populated, 
windswept islands. For many 
years, the Falklands were a 
forgotten corner of Britain’s once 
vast colonial empire. Located over 8,000 miles 
away, much of the UK’s population were even 
unaware of its existence. All that was to change 
on 2 April 1982 when Argentina invaded and 
occupied the islands, much to the distress of 
the largely British population. Three days later, 
a British Task Force was dispatched to retake 
the islands and, on 21 May, 4,000 men of 3 
Commando Brigade landed at San Carlos Water 
on the west coast of East Falkland. 
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500 of these soldiers belonged to the 2nd 


Battalion, the Parachute Regiment — commonly 


known as ‘2 Para’ — elite troops under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert 
Jones, known to his men as ‘H’. Under him 
were four companies of 100-130 men each, 
named A, B, C and D. The commander of D 
Company was a 36-year-old major called Philip 
Neame. Shortly after arriving on East Falkland, 
Neame was far from encouraged by the “cold, 
wet and boggy” surroundings. After landing 
at San Carlos, 2 Para had to ascend Sussex 
Mountain in order to secure the beachhead, 
before making their way to the next objective: 
Goose Green. 










mune Rr eet the north ar i aes 
portions of East Falkland. The Rea Ia * gas 
were in control of an airstrip at this MYO Celaie al nd 
had placed 1,200 troops there to protect it. li ke ? 
left unchecked, this enemy stronghold would ~ 





threaten the British advance towards the capital 
of Stanley, on the east coast of the island. 

Fresh off the boat, Neame and his we 
Dal oly) ae 5 olem 

















WE WERE WATCHING THE ROYAL NAVY 
BEING PROGRESSIVELY SUNK BELOW US. 
| THINK PEOPLE WERE THINKING: ‘FOR 
HEAVEN'S SAKE THIS ISN'T GOING AS IT 
SHOULD BE!” 


was reallyatrocious going and we began to 
accept that the boots we had weren’t up to 
the job. The old boots were soaking up the 
water like blotting paper and within a few days 
people were beginning to suffer from trench 
foot. On Sussex Mountain itself, we were 
sitting effectively on a peat bog. It was like the 
Crimea, sitting in these pretty dire conditions 
for five days.” Worse still, the men were soon 
helpless observers as British ships were 
attacked by wave after wave of enemy fast 
jets. “We were watching the Royal Navy being 
progressively sunk below us. | think people 
were thinking: ‘For heaven’s sake this isn’t 
going as it should be!’” 

To capture Goose Green, the British needed 
a secure command centre, which was remotely 
located at Camilla Creek House, nearly 20 
kilometres south of Sussex Mountain. “We 
were the nearest battalion to Goose Green 
and the furthest away from Stanley,” Neame 
remembers. “On 26 May | was given orders by 





‘H’ [Colonel Jones] to go and secure Camilla 
Creek as an assembly area. This was the 
second time we'd been given the task, having 
already ridden halfway there before and the 
mission had been cancelled. | effectively led 
the battalion into Camilla Creek. It was a 
farmhouse with a few outbuildings. It was the 
first shelter we’d seen for a week or so. We 
piled in there. The rest of the battalion came 
in behind us expecting to find some room. It 
did get very crowded; one of my platoons was 
crammed into the downstairs loo!” 

During the night spent at Camilla Creek, 
the BBC World Service — which was closely 
reporting on the war — accidentally made life 


GOOSE GR 


A soldier mans a 
machine gun overlooking 
San Carlos Water 


even more difficult for 2 Para. “In the middle of 
the night we picked up that the BBC had rather 
cleverly announced to the world that there was 
now a parachute battalion within a few miles of 
Goose Green. It didn’t specifically give away our 
position but it wasn’t going to take the brains 
of a bishop to work out where we might be. ‘H’ 
quite sensibly gave the order at first light to 
disperse into the peat.” 

Although the BBC’s announcement 
inadvertently gave the Argentinians extra_ 
preparation time, Neame doesn’t entirely 
blame the renowned broadcasters. “It was 
actually reporting an announcement made in 
Parliament, so perhaps it’s not fair to put the 
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entire blame on the BBC but on Parliamentary 
procedure as well. The government was under 
fairly desperate pressure to let the public know 
that things were happening and we were going 
to go on the offensive.” 

The announcement also changed the 
tone of the upcoming fight for the men of 2 
Para, adding a new level of pressure to their 
operation. “It was going to be the first major 
all-arm attack at night since Korea that the 
British Army had been engaged in, so there 
was a certain amount of apprehension. 
That was obviously increased by the BBC’s 


announcement. When you looked at the ground, 


a narrow isthmus didn’t allow much room for 
manoeuvre. It was initially described as a ‘raid’ 
on Goose Green but over time the mission got 
elevated to ‘recovering the settlement’”. 
Despite this elevation, the Paratroopers were 
short on air and artillery support thanks to 
Argentinian air attacks on the supply ships in 
San Carlos. “We went out with half a battery of 
guns when normally we’d expect a full battery 
and when you haven't got the helicopters to 
hand out the ammunition there’s no point using 


“TT WAS INITIALLY DESCRIBED 
AS A ‘RAID’ ON GOOSE GREEN 
BUT OVER TIME THE MISSION 
GOT ELEVATED 10 ‘RECOVERING 
THE SETTLEMENT” 
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D Company aboard MV Oi 


Norland in May 1982. Phil 
Neame is located in the 
middle of the back row 


the guns either.” Neame recalls there was little 
complacency. “I remember my sergeant-major 
saying before the battle, ‘This is going to be a 
hard knock on the door and they’ll collapse.’ 
And | remember saying, “Well it might just be 
that but if not then it’s going to be a bloody 
hard day!’” 

For many in 2 Para, the coming fight would 
be their first experience of battle, including 
Neame: “For most people it was certainly the 
first time. Most people in the battalion had 
Northern Ireland experience, but that is not in 
any sense comparable with an all-arms battle. 
| had Northern Ireland experience and one 
of our company commanders had extensive 
experience of all-arms fighting in the Dhofar 
War in Oman in the early Seventies. I’d been 
involved on the edges of that so | had some 
experience of engagement but not of the 
intensity that were about to encounter.” 
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First shots 


On paper, the odds were unfavourable for 2 
Para; outnumbered two-to-one by up to 800 
enemy combatants on the ground, with 1,200 
close by in reserve. The Argentinian infantry, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Italo Piaggi, 
had dug themselves in well, forming a line of 
entrenched machine-gun positions on Darwin 
Hill. This position was 30 metres high and 
overlooked both its namesake settlement 
and beyond, Goose Green itself. This posed a 
formidable obstacle for the British to overcome. 
To take it on, 2 Para would begin their assault 
in the dark, Supported by naval fire from the 
Royal Navy. 

On 28 May at 3.35am, HMS Arrow opened up 
a salvo of shellfire on the Argentinian positions, 
while 2 Para cautiously crept forward under 
the cover of darkness, stumbling over the 
soggy and featureless ground of the isthmus. A 


Moving into the Falklands: 
soldiers aboard the HMS 
Hermes prepare to transfer to 
other ships for deployment 


Royal Marines in Ajax Bay 
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Company approached Burntside House at the 
north-east end of the isthmus believing it to be 
occupied by Argentine soldiers. However, on 
arrival they found there were only four unhurt 
civilians. At 4.10am, B Company advanced 
down the right flank of the isthmus with D 
Company following them along the middle 
ground. At this early stage, Neame felt the 
battle was going well. “I have to say that every 
night engagement, and there had been two or 
three before daylight emerged, we were going 
through them like butter. They were not really 


trained or experienced in that sort of condition. 


A lot of the Argentinians were hiding at the 
bottom of their trenches with their sleeping 
bags over their heads. It was almost as though 
they were wishing they weren’t there.” 

However, before long HMS Arrow suffered 
a mechanical failure with its guns and the 
Paratroopers lost their fire support. Worse still, 
the four companies were losing contact with 
one another in the darkness, which became 
a serious problem towards dawn. “It started 
to get difficult at daylight. What had gone 
wrong was that after an attack, the time taken 
to reorganise was much longer than we had 
been expecting,” Neame recalls. “It was very 
dark and people were being pulled in every 
direction. The whole reorganisation was a 
complete nightmare. We should have been at 
the settlements by daylight and by daylight we 
were barely a third of the way there. As soon 
as daylight came up, the boot went completely 
on the Argentinian foot because of the huge 
streams of fire in very open countryside. That 
was when life became seriously difficult...” 

In fact, 2 Para’s problems had already 
begun during the night including for Neame’s D 
Company on the right flank of the British line. 
“We had four casualties in our first attack,” 
explains Neame, “it was utter confusion. 

We were opened up on by several machine 
guns. These positions were between where | 
was then and B Company’s position. We had 
to get through them to get to B Company; | 
mean it was complete chaos! My control was 


’ 


then frankly minimal, you had to rely on the 
initiatives of platoon commanders to try and 
decide what you were trying to deal with.” 


‘H’ Jones 
As Neame’s men struggled with the 
disorientating contact with the enemy, other 
companies began experiencing difficulties of 
their own. Both flanks of paratroopers slowed 
their advance. To the west B Company came up 
against the Argentine fortified position at Boca 
House and D Company became engaged in a 
series of confused clashes with entrenched 
enemy positions. A Company also found itself 
pinned down by sniper and machine gun fire 
from Darwin Hill. Trapped and exposed in 
the open, paratroopers began to fall to the 
relentless gunfire one after another. 
Monitoring the events as they unfolded 
from his base of operations, Colonel Jones 
became increasingly frustrated with how 
slowly the battle was progressing. He moved 
to join A Company on the left-most British 
flank, to take a more direct involvement in the 
fight, declaring: “Right, I’m not having this!” 
and moved his ten-man tactical team along 
the edge of the Darwin inlet before sheltering 
in a gulley near the Argentine positions. 
The enemy machine guns were positioned 
in a jagged pattern along the hill, giving the 
defenders a broad line of sight and making a 
paratrooper advance nearly impossible. 
Concerned that the element of surprise had 
been lost and that the British were losing the 
initiative, Jones took a desperately courageous 
action. At approximately 9.30am, armed with 
a sub-machine gun and calling on his men 
to follow him, he charged the nearest enemy 
position. Unfortunately, in the confusion of 
battle, Jones’s command went largely unheard 
and he charged the Argentinians alone while 
firing his gun. He was mortally wounded just 
metres from his target. With their commanding 
officer down, A Company continued to fire on 
the entrenched positions but 20 minutes were 
to pass before help was able to reach Jones, 
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Seals 


THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF D 
COMPANY, 2 PARA, DURING THE BATTLE 


After service in Northern Ireland Phil Neame 
commanded D Company as a Major in 2 Para 
during the Falklands War. He was mentioned in 
dispatches during the conflict for his actions. 
From 1990-92 he commanded 10 Para in the 
Territorial Army. He retired from the army in 
1994 with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel after 
20 years in the Parachute Regiment and six 
years in the RAF Regiment. Since then Neame 
founded and is a trustee for 
the Ulysses Trust. In 2014 
he was awarded the Points 
of Light Award by Prime 
Minister David Cameron for 
his outstanding contributions 





to volunteering. 


Phil Neame in 1982 and 
(inset, left) today 
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who subsequently died of his wounds. For his " . ssGreat Battles : 


actions, he was posthumously awarded the 
Victoria Cross. 

While all this was happening, the emergence 
of daylight allowed the Argentinians to fly in 
reinforcements using helicopters and to harass 
any British air attempts to assist 2 Para. For 
example, a Royal Marine Scout helicopter was 
shot down by Pucaras aircraft while it was on 
its way to rescue the mortally wounded Jones. 

The lieutenant-colonel’s death increased the 
urgency that Darwin Hill had to be taken quickly. 

In an attempt to dislodge the Argentinians 

from their superior positions, Corporal David 

Abols crept up and fired two rocket-propelled 

grenades at the command bunker. Despite 

bullets raining down around him, Abols scored ll 
a direct hit. This action led to the capture of 
Darwin Hill and many Argentinians surrendered. 
For his bravery Abols was awarded the killing two Paras. B Company is pinned 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. down by the defenders of Boca House, 

Jones’s actions altered Neame’s decisions while D Company flanks it and destroy the 
for D Company: “The impact for me was that | Argentine positions with Milan anti-tank 
decided that nothing was going to happen while missiles, leading to the enemy surrendering. 
all this head-butting operation around Darwin 
Hill with A Company and the Argentinians was 
going on. That was going to take a while, in my 
book. I’d taken the view that nothing was going 
to be coming my way for probably an hour and | 
told the company to ‘get a brew on’.” 

What this meant was the unusual sight of D 
Company having breakfast on the battlefield. 
“It’s not the sort of thing you’d be encouraged 
to do. It’d be seen as [being] a bit cavalier 
about things but in my view this was now going 
to be a very long day and we hadn’t eaten since 
12 hours previously. It struck me as being the 
most useful thing that | could actually do to 
make sure there was going to be enough in 
the body to keep us going for a battle that was 


going to last until the end of the day as far as | A | (ll CONFUSED SURRENDER 
could see.” y D Company fights another battle 


Despite the need to re-fuel, Neame with freshly arrived Argentine reinforcements 


soon found that feeding his men became a before pushing through and advancing on 

secondary priority. “I got a brew of porridge the airfield where it meets C Company. After 

on and that was the difficulty. Just as we got te tage are sported aves ase) 
on British element is sent forward to negotiate 

di core ewer ; eee the surrender. In the confusion they are fired 

to have my first mouthful and Chris Keeble MOMMA eialee alent 

[Major Christopher Keeble who had taken over 

command of 2 Para after H Jones’s death] got 

on the net and said ‘Try and join B Company’ 

and suddenly what | thought was going to be 

an hour of relative inactivity for our company 

was brought to an end.” Some of Neame’s men 

were initially perplexed by their officer’s actions: 

“We were rather eating on the go, we must have 

looked a sight! | think one or two initially looked 

and thought, ‘Hang on, has he lost the plot?’ 

And then of course they realised, ‘Actually, well 

why the hell not?’ It made sense.” 


"A ROYAL MARINE SCOUT 
HELICOPTER WAS SHOT DOWN 
BY PUCARAS AIRCRAFT WHILE IT 
WAS ON ITS WAY 10 RESCUE THE 
MORTALLY WOUNDED JONES” 


FLANKING BOCA HOUSE 

B Company heads for Boca House 
at the western edge of Darwin Hill. An 
Argentine force ambushes D Company, 
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J (HES “SUNRAY IS DOWN” 
7 A Company, now under Argentine 
a artillery fire, fight their way forward, eliminating 
enemy positions by grenade and bayonet. 
Colonel H Jones, frustrated by the slow pace of 
the advance, leads a flanking movement and, oS" : 
caught in full daylight, is shot and killed. The , > ; ll START LINE 
, message “Sunray is down” is broadcast. | After walking through the 
. <3 night to arrive at their positions 
on time, the four companies of 2 
, nee Para prepare for the three-pronged 
a“ assault to recapture the settlements 
of Darwin and Goose Green. They 
sera of are supported by three 105mm 
¥ howitzers, HMS Arrow’s 4.5 inch gun 
“ and a flight of RAF GR3 Harriers. 
P t . 
02 ASSAULTING BURNTSIDE HOUSE 
a A Company advances upon Burntside House where 
faulty intelligence indicates there is an Argentine garrison. 
Planned naval gunfire support from HMS Arrow is aborted after 
her gun jams. After firing LAW rockets and posting grenades 
nal into the building, A Company discover no Argentine presence at 
\ 7 Burntside House. Four civilians in the building escape unharmed. 
ee ‘ = / 
0 4 PINNED AT CORONATION POINT OP} 
A Company secures Coronation Point, oe / 
finding it deserted. With 3 Platoon providing fire ’ 
support, the company advances on Darwin Hill. : 
As dawn breaks, the Company headquarters and a 
1 Platoon are pinned down in the open by heavy 
fire. A request for support from the 105mm ‘a 
~ howitzers is denied citing ‘friendly fire’ concerns. — = 
oe - : hi 
‘of | 7 (ie ADVANCE ON DARWIN 
Si A After finally securing Darwin Hill by trench clearing 
ye and use of rockets against Argentine bunkers, A Company 
f takes up positions overlooking the Darwin settlement while C 
| Company (Patrols), the battalion reserve, advances through 
Z A Company and down Darwin Hill toward Goose Green. 
F Argentine AA guns at the airfield inflict several casualties. 
\ 
| Hie BURNING THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
Se ste D and C Company suffer an Argentine airstrike 
= before assaulting the School House to the north of 
Goose Green, setting it alight with grenade launchers 
j and rockets. An RAF airstrike against the Argentine AA 
ic guns at the airfield breaks the Argentine resolve and 
“ many of the defenders retreat into Goose Green. 
: 
J 
: (ll Goose Green taken 
J Encircled by the Paras, an 
ie unconditional surrender is negotiated 
A and over 1,000 prisoners are taken. The 
) civilian population, held in the Community 
Centre, is released by the Paras. Goose 
my Green itself is subsequently recaptured 


without a shot being fired. The enemy 
suffers 55 killed while 2 Para lose 15. 


© Rocio Espin 
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Boca House survivors tried to crawl out, and under cover “AS WE LOOKED OUT 10 NIT 
It was now around midday. Darwin Hill had we were able to engage with them. Within a 
been taken and held by A Company and at short space of time the white flags started GOOSE GREEN WE COULD S 
the same time the fighting focussed around flying.” Surrender was a preferable option for 
Argentinian positions at Boca House, a derelict 2 Para. “We were thinking, ‘If we can take the A SCORE OF ENEMY SOLDIERS 
farm west of Darwin Hill. B Company had been surrender it’s going to save time but, more 
fighting near this position since dawn but had importantly, save very valuable ammunition,’” HOT LEGGING IT ACROSS THE 
been forced to push back a little. In order to explains Neame. “The ammunition was . 
try and help B Company Boca House became restricted to what we could carry. | persuaded AIRFIELD LITERALLY ON THE 
D Company’s new objective: “I tried to join B Keeble that if we don’t make a decision soon 
Company who were on the hill on the gorse line. we're going to be cut off by the tide, which was RUN LED BY SOMEBODY WE 
We started attracting point-fire machine gun a complete figment really but it got a decision 
fire from the area, although | couldn’t quite see __ at least!” ASSUMED WAS Int COMPANY 
it then,” explains Neame. “So | decided it was The surrender itself was a tense moment 

pf bs 


pointless trying to find B Company because as the British were unsure if they were being COMMANDER ON} : Af VD: 
we'd end up pinned down on a forward slope. | lured into a trap: “It was a very long ten minute PUG 


pulled back and made my suggestion to Chris walk over completely exposed ground, literally 

Keeble that it’d be worth seeing if we could do with our hearts in our mouths because in that 

some outflanking along the western shoreline situation you’re never absolutely sure whether , 

of the isthmus.” it’s a real Surrender. But we did get on it without ni 
After finally linking up with B Company and the enemy opening up on us and there was a _ «” 

obtaining a wire-guided anti-tank missile called relative scene of destruction in front of us.” | 4 

a ‘Milan’, the British went on the attack. “We When D and B Company arrived to take the 

were able to set up a double act with the Milan | enemy surrender, they found a chaotic scene: 

blasting these five machine gun positions, not “There was a lot of Argentinian injured; most of 

on Boca House but the feature above it. The the prisoners had one sort of injury or another. 
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The Argentine junta invaded the Falkland Islands Six weeks later, 3 Commando Brigade 
on 2 April 1982 in an effort to deflect domestic landed at San Carlos under intense Argentine 
criticism of its regime. The sovereignty of Islas air attacks and 2 Para won the bloody Battle 
Malvinas, as they are known in Argentina, has of Goose Green. This was a huge morale boost ol 
long been disputed, although the Islanders after the loss of task force ships to bombs and 
themselves identify as British. On 5 April, Prime Argentine Exocet missiles. 
Minister Thatcher ordered a military task force In June, the major offensive to recapture 
to retake the islands by force. the Islands begins with 3 Para capturing 
With winter fast approaching, distance Mount Longdon, the Royal Marines securing 
was not the sole challenge facing this task Two Sisters and Mount Harriet. The Scots 
force, and, in addition, a rigid blockade of the Guards took the strategic Mount Tumbledown 
islands was needed to isolate the Argentine overlooking the capitol, Stanley. The Argentines 
forces. Incredibly, considering the scale of the surrendered on 14 June 1982. In total, the war 
undertaking, the task force sailed just three cost the lives of some 255 British and 650 


days after the Argentine invasion. Argentine servicemen. 





Argentinian troops photographed during the 
invasion of the Falkland Islands in 1982 
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There were probably in the region of 20-30 
prisoners on that position. AS we looked out 
towards Goose Green we could see a score of 
enemy soldiers hot-legging it across the airfield. 
[They were] on the run, led by somebody we 
assumed was the company commander on a 
tractor. Leading the retreat as it were!” 


Advance towards Goose Green 
After abandoning Darwin Hill and Boca House, 
the Argentinians were in full retreat towards 
Goose Green itself in the early afternoon. 
All four 2 Para companies then approached 
the settlement from different directions. 
A Company left Darwin Hill to relieve its 
namesake settlement on the south east end 
of the isthmus. B Company circled east to cut 
off any Argentinian troops that might try to 
reinforce Goose Green. Meanwhile, D and C 
Companies sped forward in the centre. “We 
were aiming straight across the airfield, but 
panturednrcentite soldiers were pushed into this defile which was mined 
who were a part of the 1,200 so that was a bit of a problem,” says Neame. 
prisoners taken at Goose Green “These were mines that had been rapidly laid 
with tripwires So you could actually see — or you 
hoped you could see — where they all were.” 
Leaving the minefield behind them, Neame’s 
men finally approached Goose Green itself. All 
four companies had to trek across kilometres 
of ground to reach both Darwin and Goose 
Green; the various minefields they encountered 
slowed down their progress. Therefore it was 
| late afternoon before D Company reached 
% the outskirts of their objective: “Before we 
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could get any closer we had to neutralise the 
schoolhouse and so further fun and games 
started. We torched it using phosphorous white 
grenades. For the children it wasn’t an everyday 
schoolday, [So] luckily none of them were in 
there, they were in the community hall.” 


“WE HAD TO NEUTRALISE THE 
SCHOOLHOUSE AND SO FURTHER 
FUN AND GAMES STARTED. WE 

iy 4c _ TORCHED IT USING PHOSPHOROUS 
= ©) WHITE GRENADES” 
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Now within reach of the settlement, the 
safety of the civilians became a concern: 
“They’d all been rounded up and put in the 
community hall and kept under lock and key 
for the previous weeks. The Argentinians 
were obviously worried that they were going 
to go across country and tip us off. We didn’t 
know where the villagers were before the 
battle so this was the logic of not going to the 
settlements in the dark and trying to fight our 
way through.” 

As daylight began to fade aircraft from both 
sides arrived over Goose Green. Argentinian 
Pucaras planes hit the area around the 
schoolhouse while three Harrier jets brought 
much needed relief to the paratroopers by 
attacking anti-aircraft guns at the settlement 
with cluster bombs and rockets. 

By now, thoughts were focussing on 
negotiating the surrender of the Argentinians: 
“Chris Keeble clearly decided that we needed 
to try and set this up for a negotiated end 
particularly after our own air strike went in as 
a show of force. Had we had to fight our way 
through towards the end of the day it wouldn’t 
have been easy.” 

With evening approaching more British 
reinforcements arrived from the north to assist 
2 Para including J Company of 42 Commando. 
However, they were too late to join in the 
fighting. Despite the fresh troops, the British 
decided not to try to enter the settlement 
until the next day: “We hunkered down in this 


“THE HEADLINES COULD HAVE 
BEEN, ‘ARGENTINIANS REPEL 


PARA ATTACK ON GOOSE GREEN™” 





Above: 2 Para at Port Stanley in 1982 guarding the 
Argentine prisoners of war 


minefield. |, nevertheless, felt instinctively that 
the day was going to be ours and | don’t know 
how you can quite explain that feeling. It’s a 
gut feeling really but | could have been wrong. 
We would have had a much more anxious night 
had we known there were still about 1,000 
Argentinians in Goose Green. It wouldn’t have 
been beyond the wit of a professional enemy 
with a bit of initiative that night to have fighting 
patrols and that would have created enormous 
damage for us.” 

Luckily for 2 Para, the Argentinians did 
not attack and the British were bolstered by 
resupplies of ammunition during the night. Two 
Argentinian prisoners were sent by Chris Keeble 
to negotiate unconditional terms of surrender. 
The negotiations lasted throughout the night. 

The next morning the Argentinians accepted 
defeat and surrendered to the British. The 
Paratroopers were generous: “You had to let 
them surrender with honour as it were. It was 
quite conventional and traditional, and that | 
think played cleverly to the Argentinian psyche.” 

D Company’s role during the surrender 
ceremony was simply to “not directly interfere 
and to surround the open ground where this 
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Along with only firing single shots, the British 
version featured a folding cocking handle 





Above: The temporary resting place for those killed in 
action from 2 Para including Colonel H Jones 


ceremony was taking place and to interject if it 
went wrong.” 

Conservative estimates place the number of 
prisoners taken as 961 but many are unsure of 
the true numbers. The scale of the surrender 
surprised the British: “My Company was 
down to 100-odd men, slightly less. We were 
the only troops in sight of where the actual 
surrender was taking place and it was a fairly 
jaw-dropping moment as we saw more and 
more of these Argentinians coming out of the 
settlement. | remember thinking, Jesus there’s 
enough of them here, this is something!’ 

As ever, while it’s happening you just stay 
focussed on what needs to be done”. 

After the battle, the Paratroopers received a 
warm welcome from the villagers who treated 
them as liberators: “An old lady came out of the 
community hall and was dishing out cigarettes 
to the Toms. They invited us into their houses, 
which had been taken over by the Argentinians. 
Many of them were in a pretty dreadful state.” 
In the immediate aftermath, the trauma the 
soldiers had been through began to tell. “The 
day after the surrender we began to think about 
it a bit. Anumber of my younger Toms were 


Bursts fired from the 
Argentine FAL tended to 
be inaccurate due to the 

punishing recoil of the 
7.62mm round 
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CALIBRE: 7.62X51MM MAGAZINE CAPACITY: 20 


The Argentine Army issued a selective fire version of the FN FAL, some with 
folding stocks; otherwise the rifle was essentially the same weapon that their 
British adversaries who coveted the full automatic capability of the Argentine 

version. A number of captured Argentine FALs were later used by the SAS. 
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The L1A1, or SLR, was the standard rifle of the British Army 
. from the 1950s to the late 1980s when it was replaced by the 
SA80. This British version of the Belgian FAL was modified to fire 


semi-automatic only. It served with distinction in the Falklands 


where its accuracy and stopping power were appreciated. 





reporting sick with trench foot and other minor 
ailments. It didn’t ring quite right with me, not 
being in a peat bog for a few days they should 
be okay. | thought: ‘I’m not sure this is a real 
medical problem. | think what they really need 
is a little reassurance.’ | just said, ‘No one goes 
through a regimental aid post without seeing 
my sergeant-major’. In his own sweet way he 
gave them the reassurance they needed and 
the trickle of people going sick died away.” 


In the aftermath 

The enemy had lost 45-50 killed, while 2 Para 
had suffered 17 fatalities, giving the fight a grave 
sense of tragedy. Neame states the battle was 
key for the course of the conflict: “Had we just 
done a raid, met opposition and withdrawn | 
think there would have been, and | give ‘H’ the 
credit for grasping this, a real risk of it being 
spun as an Argentinian success. The headlines 
could have been, ‘Argentinians repel Para attack 
on Goose Green’. ‘H’ was clear: ‘You can’t just 
go and raid. If we’re going down there we’ve got 
to do this job properly’ and again it goes back to 
the leadership he provided...” 

In the scenario of a raid, the impact would 
have been detrimental to the British campaign. 
“Morale would have been not at all good. The 
implications in Whitehall would have been very 


serious indeed. So [Goose Green] avoided that 
and the other point is that here was this victory 
against all odds. | think it was tremendously 
important because on a morale and mental 
level from that point on we had won the war. 
There’s no question that from that moment the 
Argentinians were intent on surviving, certainly 
in terms of their army.” 

The dispute over the islands is still ongoing, 34 
years after the war ended: “The irony of it all is, if 
the Argentinians hadn’t invaded the Falklands in 
1982, | believe that by now the likelihood would 
have been that [they] would be under some form 
of Argentinian control. The British government 
weren’t particularly interested in the islands, 
in some ways it was a problem for them that 
they wanted to get rid of... Once [Argentina] had 
invaded all that comes off the table and | cannot 
see that sort of sovereignty now changing for 
200 years at least. It’s a very long view and | 
don’t think politicians have that....” 

Neame is clear that the war was worth 
fighting: “There were no doubts at all. “H’ used 
to stir up the battalion and say, ‘Come on, we’re 
doing this for Maggie!’ There was an element 
that we were doing it for the cause. Clearly 
we had to go but we were also professional 
soldiers and this was something we were going 
to have to do.” 


“HAD WE JUST DONE A RAID, MET OPPOSITION AND WITHDRAWN 
| THINK THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN, AND | GIVE “H’ THE CREDIT 
FOR GRASPING THIS, A REAL RISK OF IT BEING SPUN AS AN 
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SINCE 1992 PHIL NEAME HAS 
PVA ea 

CHARITY WORK HELPING TO FUND 
Ra 
RESERVES AND CADET FORCES 


After leading the first attempted British winter 
ascent of Mount Everest in 1992 with the 
Territorial Army, Neame set up the Ulysses Trust 
to fund further expeditions. “It provides funds 
to help and encourage reserve forces and cadet 
units to undertake challenging and adventurous 
expeditions,” Neame explains. “We provide a 
relatively small percentage of the funds that 

it costs but we'll support almost anything. We 
don’t just support flagship projects like Everest 
in winter, we'll also support cadet units going 
off and doing an expedition in North Wales, for 
example. It’s varied and as inclusive as possible 
and especially giving the cadets an opportunity 
to do things that are good for their personal 
development, which they might otherwise never 
do. We help about 2,000 individuals a year and 
we dish out a little over £200,000 annually 

in grants so it makes a difference.” For more 
information visit www.ulyssestrust.co.uk. 
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attempted British 
winter ascent on Mount 
Everest. This expedition 
led to the foundation of 
the Ulysses Trust 
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What started as a simple mission to capture a Somali warlord turns into a 
desperate fight for survival and one of the US Army’s most infamous operations 
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- COLONEL THOMAS DITOMASSO, 
US ARMY RANGERS (RET) 


Left: Lieutenant Thomas 
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Ranger hanger at Mogadishu 
Airport, with his radio operator 


THE REAL BLACK HAWK DOWN 


MOGADISHU, SOMALIA 
3 OCTOBER 1993 


single word began one of the most 

A imiorers and bloody battles involving 
nited States special operations 

forces: “Irene”. It was a hot and humid Sunday 
afternoon in Mogadishu, Somalia, now almost a 
quarter of a century ago, and as the code word 
for launch was transmitted across the secure 
radio frequencies of Task Force Ranger, their 
heavily loaded helicopters lifted laboriously 
into the air, their noses pointed towards the 
sprawling city. 

On board the Little Bird and Black Hawk 
helicopters was an assault force of more than 
60 elite Ranger light infantrymen from the 
1st and 2nd Platoons of the 3rd Battalion of 
the 75th Ranger Regiment from Fort Benning, 
Georgia. Their brother Rangers in 3rd Platoon 
were at that moment mounting up in nine, lightly 
armoured HMMWVs and three five-ton trucks 
preparing to drive out into the city to extract the 
assault force. 

Alongside the Rangers were the battle- 
hardened operators of C Squadron, 1st Special 
Forces Operational Detachment — Delta, or 
Delta Force — although its members referred to 
it as simply ‘the Unit’. The Delta operators were 
superbly trained and experienced veterans that 
took the young Rangers, most of who were in 
their early 20s, under their collective wing. The 
Rangers in turn looked up to the operators, with 
their swagger and custom weapons and gear, 
with something akin to awe. 

The Rangers and Delta operators of Task 
Force Ranger were targeting the leadership of 
Somali warlord Mohamed Farrah Aidid’s Habr 
Gidr, one of Somalia’s most powerful clans. 
Aidid also controlled the Somali National Alliance 
(SNA), a brutal militia that counted at least 
1,000 armed members in the nation’s capital. 
Aidid and the SNA had been involved in hijacking 
United Nations aid shipments meant to help 
alleviate the famine racking the country. 

After the UN tried to impound the SNA’s 
heavy weapons, including its technicals (pick-up 
trucks mounting machine guns and recoilless 
rifles), the SNA struck back, ambushing 
Pakistani peace-keepers and killing four 
Americans with a command-detonated mine. 
As the situation descended into open warfare 
between the Somali militias and the UN, the US 
ambassador and the commander of American 
forces deployed with the UN requested special 
operations assistance to capture Aidid. The 
request was passed by Defense Secretary Les 
Aspin to the Special Operations Command, 
known as SOCOM. 

SOCOM looked to one of its sub-commands, 
the secretive Joint Special Operations Command 
(JSOC) for options. JSOC had been established 
in the wake of the disaster at Desert One in 
lran to command all military special operations 
units with counter-terrorism responsibilities. 

For Somalia, JSOC responded with three force 
options named somewhat incongruously after 
famous Cars. 

The smallest of these was the ‘Volkswagen’ 
option, which included a Ranger company of 
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about 120 men, a 60-man Delta squadron and 
supporting helicopters from the 160th Special 
Operations Aviation Regiment (SOAR), the famed 
‘Nightstalkers’. Next up in size was ‘Oldsmobile’, 
which added more Rangers and helicopters. 
Finally came the ‘Cadillac’ option, which included 
a flight of AC-130 Spectre gunships. In an effort 
to apparently limit America’s footprint, Aspin 
selected the Volkswagen option. 


The manhunt begins 

Task Force Ranger deployed to Somalia in 
August 1993, basing themselves in a rat- 
infested hanger at the decrepit Mogadishu 
Airport. Under the command of the highly 
respected Texan-born Major General William ‘Bill’ 
Garrison, a former Delta Force commander and 
then head of JSOC, the Task Force would use a 
network of informers and surveillance equipment 
to locate their quarry. 

As they developed intelligence on the 
locations of the SNA leadership, the Task Force 
began their manhunt. Their first mission, a 
pre-dawn raid on a suspected SNA compound, 
ended in media scrutiny as their detainees 
were revealed to be local UN aid workers. Later 
missions were more fruitful, however, and 
the Task Force began to seriously restrict the 
“freedom of movement” of the SNA leadership 
by capturing key figures in the organisation. Aidid 
himself went into hiding. 

To keep the enemy guessing, the Task Force 
altered their mission profiles — sometimes 
launching at night, sometimes during daylight. 
They also altered their infiltration and exfiltration 
methods — helicopters would be used to insert 
the assault force on one mission while trucks 
would be used on the next. 

After six missions hunting the SNA leadership, 
the Task Force received intelligence from their 
informers that a gathering of high-ranking SNA 
lieutenants was planned. On Sunday 3 October, 
the Task Force would launch their seventh, and 
final, mission. 


Plan of attack 


Once the targets were confirmed at the meeting, 
the helicopter assault force would launch on 
the “Irene” go-code. In the lead would be the 
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AH-6 Little Birds, gunships known as ‘Killer 
Eggs’ or ‘Six Guns’ carrying 7.62mm miniguns 
and unguided 2./75-inch rockets. They would 
overfly the target, searching for any militia on the 
rooftops that could pose a threat. 

Once the AH-6s gave the all clear, in would 
swoop four MH-6 Little Birds, the troop-carrying 
variant, with Delta operators perched on fold- 
down bench seats. These would land directly 
outside the target building as would two MH-6GOL 
Black Hawks bearing more Delta operators. The 
operators would jump off, breach into the target 
building and secure their targets. Finally, the 
Rangers in their own Black Hawks would arrive. 

Veteran of the battle Tom Dilomasso — former 
Ranger Lieutenant now Lieutenant Colonel 
(retired) — recalls: “The initial assault came in 
with four Little Birds and two Black Hawks who 
brought in the primary assault force... then, 
probably 20 seconds later, you have the four 
Black Hawks come in at all four corners of the 
intersection near simultaneously to drop off the 
blocking positions.” 

Those blocking positions would be manned by 
the Rangers of 1st and 2nd Platoons, split into 
four Chalks of between a dozen and 15 soldiers 
(the term Chalk refers to the number pencilled 
or stencilled onto the side of an aircraft). Each 
Chalk of Rangers would be deployed at a corner 
of the intersections surrounding the target. 

“Their job was to contain the enemy from 
running away from the target area and to isolate 
the target area from external influences — two 
different things: keep people in and keep people 
out,” Dilomasso adds. 

While all of this was occurring, the Rangers of 
3rd Platoon in the ground convoy of HAMWVs 
and trucks would arrive nearby and await the 
signal to move forward and collect both the men 
who had been taken prisoner and the assault 
force. This ground convoy was commanded 
by the Ranger Battalion commander himself, 
Colonel Danny McKnight. 

Once Delta had the prisoners secured, they 
would be swiftly loaded into McKnight’s vehicles, 
the blocking positions would be collapsed, the 
Rangers would climb into the trucks and they 
would head for home. The total mission time 
was estimated to take 30 and 40 minutes. 


“INTHE LEAD WOULD BE THE 
AH-6 LITTLE BIRDS, GUNSHIPS 
KNOWN AS “KILLER EGGS” 


Launch 
At 15.32 that afternoon, the first helicopters 
lifted off from the Task Force base and headed 
towards the city. Flight time was only four 
minutes but already they could see the militias 
setting fire to stacks of tires as a warning that 
the Americans were coming. The AH-6s cleared 
the landing zones and in swept the MH-6s, 
their rotor wash causing an immediate and all- 
consuming dust cloud known as a ‘brownout’. 

Seconds later, Black Hawks Super Six One 
and Two had landed their operators and were 
going into orbit over the objective. Each carried a 
small team of Delta snipers that were to provide 
observation and precision fire Support from the 
air. For heavier suppressive fire, the helicopter 
crew chiefs manned miniguns on each aircraft. 

The Black Hawks themselves were also 
something of a weapon — they too produced 
a fearsome brownout that could be used to 
non-lethally deter civilian mobs. “It’s very 
uncomfortable to stand under helicopter rotor 
wash if you don’t have any eye protection,” 
DilTomasso explains. 

Next in were the Ranger Black Hawks: “As we 
were fast roping in, | could hear rounds going off, 


Below: The crew of Super Six Four pictured a month 
before the battle 
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| could hear explosions... We were a good half 
a block away from the target building and there 
was no shooting going on at the target building, 
all of the shooting was occurring outside at the 
blocking positions.” 

As the Rangers established their blocking 
positions to defend the target building, disaster 
struck. A Ranger, Private Todd Blackburn, fell 
from the fast rope, plummeting a dozen metres 
to the ground. The Rangers had suffered their 
first casualty. However, this was something that 
they had trained and planned for. 

“When Blackburn fell, | bubbled out (detached) 
four of my men so we could make visual contact 
with Eversmann,” Dilomasso recalls. “He and 
| waved to each other, they were evacuating 
Blackburn, and everything was good to go. They 
brought the vehicles forward and they put him 
ina HMMWV and made it back to the airfield.” 
Small arms fire was increasing around their 
positions, however, and the smoke trails of 
RPGs criss-crossed the sky. 


Super Six One 

While Blackburn was evacuated, DiTomasso’s 
Rangers came under fire. “A bunch of drivers 
and bodyguards (for the captured SNA leaders) 
were throwing hand grenades over a wall from a 
garage. Me and all my guys went into the garage 
to fight those guys and that’s when Sergeant 
Joe Thomas, my forward observer, was talking to 
Super Six One when they got shot down.” 

Super Six One had been struck by an 
RPG and crash landed into a tiny alleyway 
several blocks east of the target building. The 
helicopter’s nose smashed into a building and 
crushed the cockpit, killing the pilots. One of 
the Delta snipers on board, Staff Sergeant Dan 
Busch, managed to crawl out and, although 
badly wounded, attempted to hold back the 
encroaching mobs with aimed fire from his rifle. 

“[Thomas] was bringing them in to observe 
a large crowd that was building to the north of 
our position. When the bird got hit and spiralled 
down and crashed, the crowd saw it too and 
began running toward the bird. | split Chalk 2 in 
half and took seven with me to the crash site 
and eight stayed to man the blocking position,” 
remembers Dilomasso. 

Up until that point, the mission had been 
going according to plan: “We assaulted a three- 
storey building and captured 22 people in less 
than two minutes with not a single shot fired 
within [that] building. We’d captured the two 
lieutenants that we went after that day. We were 
getting ready to leave — | get the word ‘prepare 
for exfil’ right when the bird got shot down.” 


Securing the crash site 

DiTomasso led his half of Chalk 2 to the crash 
site, receiving and returning fire all the way. 
“When we got to the crash site, a Little Bird had 
landed and extracted the two (wounded) snipers. 
When | came around the corner, | could see [one 
of the pilots] carrying (Delta sniper) Dan Busch 
and put him on that Little Bird and then the Little 
Bird took off.” Busch sadly died on the helicopter 
despite the crew’s courageous efforts. 

“When that Little Bird took off, we ran 
underneath it and one of the crew chiefs (from 
Super Six One) was standing in the middle of the 
street with his hands over his face and his face 
was all bloody and the Somalis were beating him 
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‘I a Prisoner 
G4). fee extraction 
Delta has secured 

22 prisoners and 
commences loading 
them on Colonel 
McKnight’s vehicles 
for extraction. Ranger 
Blackburn, injured falling 
from fast rope during 
Ranger insertion, is 
stabilised and evacuated 
in a three-HMMWYV patrol 
back to the airport. 
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@ >. ' crash Site 1 
Half of Ranger Chalk 2 are 
dispatched on foot to the 
crash site and arrive as 
Black Hawk Super Six Eight 
arrives and fast ropes a 
CSAR team into the crash 
site. Two wounded Delta 
snipers are evacuated 

by Little Bird. Somalis 
converge on the crash site. 
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surrounding the target 
building after AH-6s confirm 
no hostiles visible. Super Six 
One and Super Six Two insert 
their Delta assaulters and go 
into an orbit over the target 
to provide “airborne security 
and surveillance.” Rangers 
secure blocking positions. 


‘I ak” #4 Defense of 
‘Lom crash Site 1 
Ranger Chalks converge 
on the first crash site and, 


reinforced by Delta operators, 
defend the crash site all night 


while the CSAR attempts to 
extract the body of Wolcott 
from Super Six One. AH-6s 
keep back militias. UN and 


arrive at 02.27. 





Little Birds land in the streets 
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Black Hawk Super Six 
One, vectored in to 
deter growing crowds 

of armed civilians and 
militia around the target 
building, is struck by an 
RPG and crashes into an 
alleyway several blocks 
away. Both pilots are 
killed upon impact but 
crew chiefs and Delta 


One hit 








(5: fi) The Mogadishu Mile 


= mma Task Force Ranger 
recovers the body of Super Six- 
One’s pilot, destroys the helicopter 
and withdraws in UN vehicles. Some 
Rangers are forced to withdraw 
on foot after vehicles leave them 
behind. Ranger HMMWVs eventually 
link up and transport the last 
survivors back to the Pakistani-held 
soccer stadium. 
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snipers survive the crash. 
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I - a Super Six Four downed 
>.=3 A second helicopter, 
Black Aaue Super Six Four, is shot 
down by an RPG. The aircraft crash- 
lands in a shanty town to the south of 
the target building with crew surviving 
impact. A ground convoy attempts 

to head to the second crash site but 
suffers constant ambushes. 


HALK 1 
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nas Delta sniper Shughart 
and Gordon are inserted at the second 
crash site as a ground convoy cannot 
break through. They protect the crew and 
valiantly defend the crash site against 
hundreds of Somalis until they run low on 
ammunition and are killed. Both receive 
the Medal of Honor posthumously. 
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Civilians gather around 
~ the crash site of one of the 
Black Hawk helicopters 


with sticks. We pushed all of the Somalis off 
that guy, grabbed on to him and we moved him 
to the crash site. 

“The other crew chief was sitting against 
a wall and it appeared he had a back injury. 
Somalis were running all over the helicopter. 
The two pilots were still inside the helicopter 
and (pilot) Cliff Wolcott was trapped. We pulled 
Donovan Briley (Wolcott’s co-pilot) out. Initially 
we were just fighting the Somalis, trying to get 
them off the helicopter.” DiTomasso instructed 
the other half of Chalk 2 to link up with them at 
the crash site as quickly as possible. 


Search and rescue 
Moments later, the Combat Search and Rescue 
(CSAR) Black Hawk, Super Six Eight, came 
thundering in overhead. The CSAR helicopter 
was equipped for just such a contingency with a 
15-man mixed team of Rangers, Delta operators 
and Air Force Para Rescue Jumpers, or PJs — 
highly trained combat medics. 

“It was a horrifying and pleasant surprise. 
| knew that the CSAR element was up there 
in Super Six Eight but | didn’t know they were 
coming. At the time we were distracted by all of 


the enemy combatants and | was standing on 
the corner right near the bird and all of a sudden 
| couldn’t breathe — literally could not take a 
breath. | thought | was going to pass out. 

“Four guys [fell] out of the CSAR helicopter, 
as they fast roped down the ropes — they were 
getting shot and falling down right in front of me. 
SO now you have these 15 plus the 15 that were 
there and you have the two pilots deceased, the 
two crew chiefs who were wounded, and four 
more wounded from the CSAR element.” The 
helicopter itself, Super Six Eight, was struck by 
an RPG as it hovered to deliver the CSAR team. 
It limped back to base and crash landed. 

Crowds of Somalis — some SNA militia, some 
armed civilians — surged continuously against 
the thin line of Rangers manning the perimeter. 
“It seemed like everybody had a gun... there 
were children and women running around the 
crash site carrying AKs, there were women 
running around with baskets of RPG rounds.” 

The Ranger Company commander, Captain 
Mike Steele, began to move the remainder 
of the Rangers to the crash site. They ran 
into resistance and began taking casualties, 
including 21-year-old Ranger Corporal Jamie 


"AS THE RANGERS ESTABLISHED THEIR BLOCKING POSITIONS 10 
DEFEND THE TARGET BUILDING, DISASTER STRUCK. A RANGER, 
PRIVATE TODD BLACKBURN, FELL FROM THE FAST ROPE” 





Smith who suffered a fatal gunshot wound that 
severed his femoral artery. 

“Chalks 1 and 3 and the rest of the assault 
force [had] made that move north and Jamie 
Smith got hit and that whole foot patrol stopped. 
It was like hitting a wall of lead because the 
crowds to your north at the crash site were 
shooting through the crash site... grazing fire 
further down the road,” Dilomasso explained. 

“When that happened, Captain Steele and 
the Rangers all occupied the buildings on the 
right side of the road, the east side, and the 
Delta Troop got on the left side and cleared from 
building to building all the way up and came 
abreast of the crash site. Now we had all those 
guys at the crash site as well.” 


Only hope 

A bad situation was about to become much 
worse. Black Hawk Super Six Four was struck by 
an RPG round and crashed to the south of the 
first crash site. 

“| was under the first Black Hawk trying to 
defend it when | heard on the radio that another 
Black Hawk had been shot down. Initially we 
thought ‘okay, we’re going to go secure it’ but we 
still had Cliff Wolcott trapped in the helicopter 
[and] we didn’t have enough men to secure the 
crash site. 

“So Super Six Two calls up on the radio to 
General Garrison and requests permission to put 
their three Delta snipers into the crash site to 
defend it. Three times they called. Three times 
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permission [was] denied. The last time they 

call, Master Sergeant Gary Gordon, the Delta 
team leader, got on the radio and called General 
Garrison and said ‘sir, you’ve got to put us in.’ 
General Garrison said ‘Gary, do you know what 
you're asking for?’ and Gary Gordon said ‘yes 
sir, we are their only hope.’ 

“Shughart and Gordon jump off that bird with 
an M4, a modified M14 and two .45-calibre 
pistols. They make their way 300 metres through 
the neighbourhood and find the helicopter. 

They pulled everyone out of the Black Hawk, 
they put them under cover and they defend 

that helicopter until they run out of ammunition 
and are overrun by the enemy. The crowd 
overwhelms the crash site, they kill everybody, 
they grab (the pilot) Durant — he’s the last one 
they found. An elder steps forward and says 
‘let’s keep this one alive for negotiations’ and 
Durant is held for 11 days as a prisoner of war.” 

McKnight’s convoy had eventually been forced 
to return to base with mounting casualties 
and with vehicles literally being shot out from 
under them. At every turn they had encountered 
another roadblock or Somali ambush. Without 
GPS and with directions having to be relayed 
over the radio from the air, the convoy had 
little chance of making it to either crash site. 
Once back at base, McKnight wasted no time 
preparing to go back out into the city. 

“The convoy with all of the prisoners in the 
HMMWVs and five-ton trucks went back to the 
airfield and dropped [them all] off. They loaded 


up all the headquarters personnel because they 
needed more Rangers. Those guys then kept on 
trying to come back out to us. 

“All afternoon and into the evening we kept 
hearing them making contact with the enemy. 
They made several attempts plus they were 
trying to get to Durant’s crash site but they 
just couldn't get to it because they didn’t have 
armoured vehicles.” 


The long night 

The Rangers and Delta operators at the first 
crash site secured the perimeter and prepared 
for a long night. “We pulled all the casualties 

in, put them in the centre of the building and 
defended that building. We split the defence with 
a Delta captain — he took the northern side, | 
took the southern side. He had all of the CSAR 
guys with the special equipment so he continued 
to work on Cliff (Wolcott) at the helicopter. My 
job was to run the casualty collection point and 
secure the perimeter.” 

The Somalis continued their assault all night. 
The Little Birds flew continuously — eventually 
firing some 170,000 rounds from their miniguns 
and 77 2.75-inch rockets in an astounding 14 
hours of combat flying. 

“My forward observer was talking to the aerial 
fires assets, which were the AH-6s at that time 
and continually calling fire missions to keep 
the Somali gunmen off of us. They just kept 
attacking — if they had better command and 
control, if they were better organised, they might 


“TT SEEMED LIKE EVERYBODY 
HAD A GUN... THERE WERE 
CHILDREN AND WOMEN 
RUNNING AROUND THE CRASH 
SITE CARRYING AKS" 


have been able to overwhelm us at that point 
as we were running out of ammo. They just kept 
attacking in threes and fours and running at the 
building and climbing in through the windows.” 

Back at the Task Force Ranger base, 
negotiations with the UN continued and access 
was given to a number of Malaysian and 
Pakistani armoured vehicles in order to stage a 
relief convoy with the American 1Oth Mountain 
Division, who were in Somalia to support 
humanitarian operations. Finally, at 11.23pm 
that night, the convoy, led by Pakistani tanks, 
headed toward the city and Task Force Ranger. 

DiTomasso could hear them advancing. 
“Literally | could hear the .50-calibre machine 
guns and the 40mm grenades going off. | could 
hear them in the distance, and then they would 
stop and then they’d get further away, and then 
they’d get closer... The ground convoy was trying 
to break through.” 

Two hours later, the UN armoured convoy 
arrived and the men of 10th Mountain linked 


GREAT BATTLES 


up with Task Force Ranger. At dawn, the CSAR 
team finally managed to release the body of 
pilot Cliff Wolcott from the wreckage of the 
Black Hawk. “When Chalk 2 left the crash site 
at five o’clock, the Somalis started to re-attack 
so the commander made the decision that we 
will abandon the helicopter and destroy it with 
thermite grenades and demolition charges.” 


Mogadishu Mile 
“We moved from the crash site to link up with 
the Malaysians and Pakistanis. Captain Steele 
put Chalk 2 at the rear of the foot movement 
[although] we were the most 
wounded. When Chalk 2 got to the 
link-up point, all the vehicles were 
gone. The crowd kept coming so we just 
kept running,” explains Diftomasso. 

“Larry Moores, the platoon leader for 
3rd Platoon, was at the Pakistani stadium 
looking for me. When the guys rolled in with 
the Malaysians and Pakistanis, Larry’s 
saying ‘where’s Chalk 2?’ So he took 
his guys, loaded them back up in their \ 
HMMWVs and drove back into the city,” . 
DiTomasso recalls. “Basically, he saw us running \ 
down the road, he stopped, did a U-turn, we | 
jumped on his HMMWVs and they took 
us to the Pakistani stadium. It was an 


immense feeling of sorrow, that’s the i 7p 
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best way | can describe it.” 


A tactical success, but 
strategic failure 

18 American soldiers were killed in action , —_— 
in the duration of Operation Gothic —— == 
Serpent. 84 were wounded, some with 
terrible, life-altering injuries. In addition, 





one Malaysian soldier was killed and | | eae | 
seven wounded during the relief effort. Bet 
; 


Estimates of Somali dead and wounded ear 
indicate more than 1,000. Five Black Hawk line 
helicopters came under fire, with only three 

making it to safety by a combination of luck and 

superb piloting. 

DiTomasso is clear that he feels that Task TT Ut AUS NM) MT DIRECTIONS HAVING 
Force Ranger succeeded in their objectives that | 
day. “As hard as it is to say, this was a tactical 10 Ne RELAYED Wa THE M WT aA THE | 
success. We were never overrun, we stayed 
there as along as we had to [to] remove Cliff Nyy THE UN Wy) HUH NO Wi 
out of the helicopter and then we left and that’s 7 
that.” But he reserves some criticism for what ) Nd) || 10 FITHER a yy SITE” 
could be described as strategic failings by the 
Clinton administration. 

“We released all the prisoners we had 
captured, we released them all. On 2 October, 
the mission was important enough to the United 
States to have Task Force Ranger there. On 3 
October, all of a sudden it wasn’t that important 
anymore and they pulled us all out.” Task Force 
Ranger was stood down, and even though a 
fresh contingent of Rangers and Delta operators 
were briefly sent to Somalia, the Task Force 
would never conduct another mission. 

“The mission was a success in that we 
captured the two SNA lieutenants we were after. 


It came at great losses. The enemy got lucky 
that day.” 
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Thanks to Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
DiTomasso for his assistance in the 
preparation of this article 








EXTENDED 
RANGE 

The MH-60 has a range 
of 440 nautical miles. 

A dismountable probe 
allows the MH-60L to 
be refuelled mid-air. The 
MH-60Ls deployed to 
Mogadishu took along 
their aerial refuelling kits 
but due to their short- 
range missions never 
needed them. It can 
also be configured with 
internal fuel bladders to 
extend range. 
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FIREPOWER 

The MH-60 is equipped with two 
7.62x51mm General Electric M136 
miniguns. These six-barrel machine 
guns fire an astounding 4,000 rounds 
a minute. Being electrically powered, 
the miniguns on the crashed Super Six 
One and Super Six Four couldn’t be 
used to defend the crash sites. Current 
models feature auxiliary battery power. 
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ENHANCED PERFORMANCE 


The twin General Electric engines produce 1,843 shaft 
horsepower each. Carrying only crew, the MH-60 can reach 
speeds of up to 193 knots at a height of up to 20,000 
feet. With a full combat load of passengers of up to 18 
personnel, the maximum speed is reduced to 160 knots. 





SURVIVABILITY 
Although not armoured like the 
Apache, the body and landing gear of 
the MH-60 were designed specifically 
to enhance crash survivability. The 
fuel tank is self-sealing and both the 


hydraulics and electrical systems have 
back-up systems that will keep the 
helicopter in the air. The pilots’ seats 
are designed to absorb crash impact. 





NAVIGATION 
Most helicopters used the Doppler but 
the MH-60 was equipped with AN/APQ- 
174B multi-mode terrain-following radar, 
giving the MH-60 the capacity to fly in 
all weather conditions. GPS fitted to the 
models flown in Somalia refused to work 
as they operated on the same frequency 
as the radar at the airfield. 











NIGHT VISION 

The MH-60 was fitted with the AN/ 
AAQ-16B Forward Looking Infra- 
Red (FLIR) video camera pod that 
generates an infrared image of 
the terrain. Nightstalker pilots are 
trained to fly in complete darkness 
with the aircraft’s specially 
designed night-vision-compatible 
cockpit using night-vision goggles 
and the FLIR camera. 





Illustration: Alex Pang 
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HISTORY OF WAR 


From the epic sieges of Medieval Europe to the 
daring dogfights of World War Il, History of War 
takes you inside the minds of fighting men, and 
under the bonnets of some of the world’s most 
devastating war machines. 
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